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REPORTED BY MR. FLETCHER. 


In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
February 19 (calendar day, March 3), 1915. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of the twentieth meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, at Staunton, Vir- 
ee June twenty-fifth to July first, nineteen hundred and fourteen, 

e printed as a Senate document, and that five hundred additional 
copies be printed and bound for the use of the Convention of Amer- 
ican Instructors of the Deaf. 

Attest: 


James M. BAKER, 
Secretary. 





LETTER OF SUBMITTAL. 


CoLuMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE Dear, 
Washington, D. C., February 13, 1915. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the act of incorporation of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, approved January 26, 1897, I have 
the honor to submit to Congress the proceedings of the twentieth 
meeting of the convention, held at Staunton, Va., June 25 to July 2, 
inclusive, 1914. I have the honor to’ be, 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
PrercivaAL HALL, 


President. 


Hon. Tuomas R. MarRsHALL, 
President of the Senate. 


Hon. Cuamp CLARK, 
Speaker of the House. 





LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


Oapen, Uran, January 26, 1915. 
PerorvaL Hatt, Litt. D., 
President Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: In accordance with the act of incorporation of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, approved January 
26, 1897, requiring a report to Congress through the president of the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Washington, D. C., 
“of such portions of its proceedings as its officers shall deem to be 
of general public interest and value concerning the education of the 
deaf,’”’ I have the honor to transmit herewith the most interesting 
and valuable portions of the proceedings of the twentieth meeting of 
the convention, held in Staunton, Va., June 25 to July 2, inclusive, 
1914, and to ask that this report be laid before Congress. 

Very respectfully, yours, : 
Frank M. Dricgs, 
Superintendent. 





ACT OF INCORPORATION. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives - the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That Edward M. Gallaudet, of Washington, in the District of 
Columbia; Francis D. Clarke, of Flint, in the State of Michigan; S. Tefft Walker, 
of Jacksonville, in the State of Illinois; James L. Smith, of Fairbault, in the State 
of Minnesota; Sarah Fuller, of Boston, in the State of Massachusetts; David C. Dudley, 
of Colorado Springs, in the State of Colorado; and John R. Dobyns, of Jackson, in the 
State of Mississippi, officers and members of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, and their associates and successors, be, and they are hereby, incorporated 
and made a body politic and corporate in the District of Columbia, by the name of 
the ‘Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf,’’ for the promotion of the 
education of the deaf on the broadest, most advanced and practical lines, and by 
that name it may sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, in any court of law or 
equity, and may use and have a common seal and change the same at pleasure. 

Sec. 2. That the said corporation shall have the power to take and hold personal | 
estate and such real estate as shall be necessary and proper for the promotion of the 
educational and benevolent purposes of said corporation, which shall not be divided 
among the members of the corporation, but shall descend to their successors for the 
promotion of the objects aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. That said corporation shall have a constitution and regulations or by-laws 
and shall have the power to amend the same at pleasure: Provided, That such consti- 
tution and regulations or by-laws do not conflict with the laws of the United States 
or of any State. 

Sec. 4. That said association may hold its meetings in such places as said incorpo- 
rators shall determine, and shall report to Congress, through the president of the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Washington, District of Columbia, 
such portions of its proceedings and transactions as its officers shall deem to be of 
general public interest and value concerning the education of the deaf. 


Approved, January 26, 1897. 
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OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF, 1914-1917—STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND 
OTHER STANDING COMMITTEES. 


OFFICERS, 


President.—Dr. E. M. GALLAUDET, 128 Woodland Street, Hartford, Conn., ex- 
president of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 

Vice president.—Dr. Percivat Haut, Washington, D. C., president of the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Secretary.—F RANK M. Driaes, Ogden, Utah, superintendent of the Utah School 
for the Deaf and the Blind. 

Treasurer.—J. ScHUYLER Lona, Council Bluffs, Iowa, instructor in the lowa School 
for the Deaf. 

DIRECTORS. 


(The directors, with the officers, form the standing executive committee. ] 


J. W. Jones, Columbus, Ohio, superintendent of the Ohio State School for the 
Deaf. 

Dr. N. F. Waker, Cedar Spring, 8S. C., 
School for the Deaf and the Blind. 

Dr. W. K. Arco, Colorado Springs, Colo., superintendent of the Colorado School 
for the Deaf and the Blind. 


superintendent of the South Carolina 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Normal section.—E. W. WALKER, of Wisconsin, chairman; Miss CAROLINE A. YALE, 
of Massachusetts; Miss Carrie E. Briiinas, of Michigan; Miss Saran H. Porter, 
of Washington, D. C.; A. L. E. Crouter, of Pennsylvania. ‘ 

Oral section.—E. A. Gruver, of New York, chairman; Mrs. Epwin Hurp, of Rhode 
Island; Miss Erne. Hinirarp, of Missouri; Miss Enrietp Jomver, of Kentucky; 
Harris Taytor, of New York. 

Auricular section.—Miss Pattie THomason, of Rhode Island, chairman; W. A. 
Bow es, of Virginia; E. H. Currier, of New York; Isaac GarpDNER, of Arkansas; 
W. A. Scort, of Oklahoma. 

Art section.—Mrs. O. A. Betts, of New York, chairman; Miss Mary Corwrn, of 
Indiana; Miss Vicrorta Hi, of Mississippi; Miss Mary Upnam, of Illinois; Miss 
Amy M. SpEEDWELL, of Massachusetts. 

Kindergarten section.—Mrs. A. Reno Marau ties, of New York, chairman; R. O. 
Jounson, of Indiana; Miss Berry L. Bow.es, of Maryland; Mrs. Sytvia C. Batis, 
of Ontario. 

Industrial section.—WaARREN Rosinson, of Wisconsin, chairman; H. D. Drake, 
of the District of Columbia; E. McK. Goopwrn, of North Carolina; Miss EL1zABETH 
De Lona, of Utah; E. 8S. Trturnenast, of Oregon. 

Eastern local section.—A. C. MANN1NG, of Pennsylvania, chairman; F. R. WHEELER, 
of Connecticut; I. Bsorter, of New York; Miss Maset E. Apams, of Massachusetts; 
J. B. Horcuxiss, of the District of Columbia. 

Southern local section.—Miss Fayetra Prox, of North Carolina, chairman; J. R. 
Dosyns, of Mississippi; J. H. McFaruane, of Alabama; G. D. Eurrrt, of Virginia; 
Aueustus Rogers, of Kentucky. 

Western local section.—J. 8. Morrison, of Missouri, chairman; W. A. CALDWELL, of 
California; W. E. Taytor, of Idaho; Mrs. O. C. BLANKENSHIP, of Nebraska; W. O. 
Connor, Jr., of New Mexico. 


OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION, 1911-1914. 


President.—Dr. E. M. Gatiaupet, 128 Woodland Street, Hartford, Conn., ex- 
president of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 

Vice president.—Dr. J. R. Dosyns, Jackson, Miss., superintendent of the Missis- 
sippi Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 
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Secretary.—Hersert E. Day, Washington, D.6.: 


professor in Gallaudet College. 


Treasurer.—J. ScuuyLER Lona, Council Bluffs, Iowa, instructor in the lowa School 


for the Deaf. 


DIRECTORS, 


(The directors, with the officers, form the standing executive committee. 


E. W. Waker, Delavan, Wis., 
Deaf. 


superintendent of the Wisconsin School for the 


A. H. Waker, St. Augustine, Fla., president of the Florida School for the Deaf 


and Blind. 
JaMEs N. Tare, Faribault, Minn., 
Deaf. 


superintendent of the Minnesota School for the 


ACTIVE MEMBERS. 


LIFE MEMBERS, 


Currier, E. H., Station M. 


, New York City. 


Humbert, Mrs. L. A. , Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Larson, L. M. ., Santa Fe, N.M 


Adams, Mabel E., Dorchester, Mass. 
Argo, W. K., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Atkinson, Mary E., 65 Gardner Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Atwood, R. H., Columbus, Ohio. 
Balis, J. C., Belleville, Ontario. 
Balis, Mrs. 8. c., Belleville, Ontario. 
Barron, Mary G., Staunton, Va. 
Bateman, Julia R., Scottsdale Route, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Beardsley, Jessie A., Little Rock, Ark. 
Bell, Laura E., Faribault, Minn. 
Benigna, Sister M., Buffalo, NY. 
Betts, O. A., Rome, mes: 
Betts, Mrs. O. A., Rome, N. Y. 
Billings, Carrie, Flint, Mich. 
Birck, Vernon 8., Mor. nton, N. C. 
Bjorlee, Ignatius, One hundred and sixty- 
third Street and Fort Washington Ave- 
nue, New York City. 
Blaker, Sallie M., Faribault, Minn. 
Blankenship, Mrs. O. C., Omaha, Nebr. 
Bledsoe, John F., Overlea, Md. 
Bogart, Caroline, School for the Deaf, 
Station M, New York City. 
Booth, F. W., Omaha, Nebr. 
Bowles, W. A. a Staunton, Va. 
2 ht, Olga, Faribault, Minn. 
rill, Tobias, Mystic, Conn. 
Brite Mazie, "School for Deaf, Sioux Falls, 
8. Dak. 
Brown, A. L., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Brown, Gertrude, Fulton, Mo. 
Buchanan, A. P., 609 Ann Arbor Street, 
Flint, Mich. 
rdner, Nellie, Staunton, Va. 
Burch, Mary, Washington, D. C. 
Burchard, Prudence E., School for the 
Deaf, Station M, New York City. 
Burke, Sister Mary Ann, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Burke, Mary M., 520 Hope Street, Provi- 


dence, R. I. 
Burt, W. N., Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Burton, Grace, 2380 East Fifty-fifth 


Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Caldwell, W. A., Berkeley, Cal. 

Carter, Mary D.. Jacksonville, Il. 

Cartwright, 8. C., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Chambers, W. H.; Knoxville, Tenn. 

Charles, C. W., Columbus, Ohio. 

Cloud, Rev. J. H., St. Louis, Mo. 

Coleman, T. H., Gedar Spring, 8. C. 

Coleman, Mrs. T. H., Cedar Spring, S. C. 

Connell, Margaret, 2061 East One hundred 
and fifteenth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Connor, W. O., os Spring, Ga. 

Connor, W. O., jr., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Constantia, Sister M., Buffalo, my. 

Cook, J. R., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Gook, Mrs. J. R., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Cooper, Lucile, Fulton, Mo 

Corwin, Mary, 25 West Michigan Street, 
Indianapoli is, Ind. 

Cox, Mary R., 5309 Prospect Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Crouter, A. L. E. , Mount Airy, Pa. 

Day, Herbert E., ’ Washington, D. O. 

Day, Mrs. Herbert E. , Washington, D. C. 

De Berry, Parley, Romne , W. Va. 

Deem, attie, Jackson, iss. 

De Long, Elizabeth, Ogden, Utah. 

Dobyns, J. R. , Jackson, Miss. 

Drake, H. D. , Washin ton, D. C. 

Draper, Amos G. ., Wasl ington, D.C. 

Driggs, F. M., Ogden, U 

Dunbar, Evelina, Staunton, Va. 

Dunn, Annie E., Cedar Spring, S. C. 

Drury, M. E., Flint, Mich. 

Eickhoff, A. J., Flint, Mich. 

Elmore, Lydia, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Elmore, ey. Lancaster, Ky. 

Ely, Charles R., Washington, D.C. 

ree Grace D., Washington, D.C. 
strella, T. H., Berkeley, Cal. 

Euritt, G. D., Staunton, Va. 

Euritt, Mrs. G. Ds Staunton, Va. 

Farquhar, 7 G., Sulphur, Okla. 

Faupel, , Frederick, M 

Fay, A. B., Washinstos, D 0. 

Fay, E. A., Washington, D. 0. 
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Fay, Elizabeth, Staunton, Va. 

Fay, Helen, Washington, D. 6. 
Finch, Marion E. , Salem, Oreg. 
Fiske, Stella, Delavan, Wis. 
Fitzgerald, Edith, Delavan, Wis. 
Foley, Julia A., Mount Airy, Ee: 
Forrester, es C., Frederick, Md. 

Fox; TF Station M, New York City. 
Freeman, S. M. , Cave Spring, Ga. 
Gale, E. P., Frederick, } 

Gallaudet, E. M., Hartford, Conn. 
Gardner, Isaac B., Little Rock, Ark. 
Gault, Etta R., 518 Grant Street, Wausau, 


Wis. 

(Gilder, Jeanette A., Flint, Mich. 

Gillett, Charles P., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Glenn, Frances L., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Goodloe, Nannie, Talladega, Ala. 

Goodwin, E. McK., Morganton, N. C. 

Gordon, Mary ve Talladega, Ala. 

Graves, J. S., Talladega, Ala. 

Greener, A. B., 993 akin Avenue, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Griffin, Howard, Tucson, Ariz. 

Griffin, Mary E., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Grimes, Olivia B. , Morganton, N. C. 

Gruver, E. A., Rome, N. Y 

Hall, Inez, Sulphur, Okla. 

Hall, Percival, Washington, D. C. 

Hammond, Ethelw nM. , Mount Airy, Pa: 

Hand, Ava, Cedar Spring, S. C. 

Hapgood, ‘Mary A., 15214 Huntmere 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Harper, Lucy G., 512 Broadway, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Harris, Julia, Staunton, Va. 

Harris, Nellie, Staunton, Va. 

Harris, 8. W., Jackson, Miss. 

Hauberg, Margaret, Baton Rouge, La. 

Henderson, Carrie, Talladega, Ala. 

Henning, Maude, Romney, W. Va. 

Herdman, Pearl W., 3810 Lafayette 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hill, Helen, the Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 

Hill, R. W., the Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 

Hill, Victoria L., Jackson, Miss. 

Hilliard, Ethel’ M., 6017 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Hobart, Almira I., Delavan, Wis. 

Hobson, Francis W., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hotchkiss, J. B., Washington, D.C. 

Hourigan, Leonora, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Hubbard, Willis, 511 West Third Street, 
Flint, Mich. 

Hughes, F. H., Talladega, Ala. 

Hughes, Peter T. , Fulton, Mo. 

Hurd, Mrs. Edwin G., Providence, R. I. 

James, Ada, Belleville, Ontario. 

Johnson, R. O., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Johnson, W. Ss.) Talladega, Ala. 

Johnston, Effie, 3946 Drexel Boulevard, 
eee, Ill. 

Joiner, Enfield, Danville, Ky. 

Jones, Eleanor P., Scratiton, Pa. 

Jones, Florence H., Flint, Mich. 

Jones, J. W., Columbus, Ohio. 


Jones, Mrs. J. W., Columbus, Ohio. 
Jones, W. G., 522 West One hundred and 
eighty-third Street, New York City. 

Kearny, Alfred, Jackson, Miss. 

Keller, Miss M. H., Romney, W. Va. 

Kennedy, Nannie 6., 5 Parkview apart- 
ments, Dayton, Ohio. 

Kerr, ‘Addie. 201 North Augusta Street, 
Staunton, Va. 

Kilgore, Willie, Baton Rouge, La. 

Kilpatrick, Walter M. , Hartford, Conn. 

King, Mrs. 8. W., Little Rock, Ark. 

King, S. W., Little Rock, Ark. 

King, W. W., Columbus, ‘Ohio. 

Kinsley, Grace, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Kinsley, Ida B., 545 East Eleventh 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kramer, Lois, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lambert, Agnes, Staunton, Va. 

La Rue, Sallie, Staunton, Va. 

Lee, Clara, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee, Louisa, Danville, Ky. 

Lee, Me. di; Danville, Ky. 

Lewin, Lucy, 1056 West Main Street, 
Staunton, Va. 

Lindstrom, Miss A. M., Berkeley, Cal. 

Long, J. Schuyler, 611 Bluff ’ Street, 


Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Lowe, A. H., Delavan, Wis. 
Lowrey, Ola M., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Lyne, Florence C., Frederick, Md. 
oe. Colo. 


Lyne, Mary M., Colorado S$ 

Lynes, Evelyn, Sulphur, 

McClure, G. M., Danville, Ky. 

McClure,.W. C., Fulton, Mo. 

McDaniel, Nettie, Cave Spring, Ga. 

McFarlane, John H., Talladega, Ala. 

McKinley, Frances, Sioux Falls, 8S. Dak. 

Manning, Arthur C., Mount Airy, Pa. 

Manning, F. H. , Tal ladega, Ala. 

Margulies, Mrs. A. Reno, 534 West One 
hundred and eighty-seventh Street, 
New York City. 

Marshall, Mabel A., Faribault, Minn. 

Martin, George, Little Rock, Ark. 

Matteson, Edith, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Mauzy, Christine M., Jackson, Miss. 

Menzemer, Herbert J., Boulder, Mont. 

Miller, Malinda, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Milligan, L. E., Berkeley, Cal. 

Moeller, Rev. F. A., 1080 West Twelfth 
Street, Chicago, II. 

Moore, Mrs. S. M., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Morris, Minnie E., Morganton, N. C. 

Morrison, J S., Fulton, Mo. 

Mueller, Etta, Faribault, Minn. 

Myers, Grace, Sulphur, Okla. 

Norris, Susan, Morganton, N. C. 

Numbers, Fred. C., Overlea, Md. 

Orr, Della, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Peet, Elizabeth, Washington, D.C. 

Perry, Ethel, Austin, Tex. 

Pollard, Nannie 4., Faribault, Minn. 

Porter, Geo. S., 733 Monmouth Street, 
Trenton, N.J 

Price, Guard 3. Sulphur, Okla. 
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Putnam, Geo., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Quinn, Josephine F., Faribault, Minn. 

Ray, John E. , Raleigh, N.C. 

Read, Frank, jr., Sulphur, Okla. 

Read, Mrs. M. K. §., Sulphur, Okla. 

Regnier, Alberta, Omaha, Nebr. 

Reiter, Frank, 230 Sydney Street, Mount 
Airy, Pa. 

Ritter, William C., Newport News, Va. 

Roberts, Arthur L., Olathe, Kans. 

Robinson, Warren, Delavan, Wis. 

Rodwell, Thomas, Regina, Saskatchewan. 

Rogers, Augustus, Danville, Ky 

Roper, Annie M., St. Louis, Mo. 

Rosenstein, Rebecca, 904 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

Rupley, Minnie, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Rupley, Stella, Morganton, N. C. 

Russel, Elizabeth, 3612 Lafayette Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Schoolfield, George T., Danville, Ky. 

Schory, Albert H., 232 South Seventeenth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

Scott, Wirt A., Sulphur, Okla. 

Seaton, C. D., Romney, W. Va. 

Sensenig, Barton, Mount Airy, Pa. 

Sheridan, Laura, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Simpson, Belle, Atlanta, Ga. 

Smoak, Robert. re Cedar Spring, Bie, 

Smith, Vina, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Sorrels, Gertrude B., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Stanley, Margaret, 109 Eddy Road, East 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Steed, Lyman, Washington, D. C. 

Steideman, Clara L., St. Louis, Mo. 

Stevenson, Estelle, 4806 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stevenson, Margaret, Olathe, Kans. 

Stewart, James M., 408 Court Street, Flint 
Mich. 

Stewart, Naomi, Little Rock, Ark. 

Streby, Sarah B., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Suman, Agnes, 127 T Street, NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Swink, W. C., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Tate, J. N., Faribault, Minn. 


HONORARY 


Bernsdorf, E. E., Washington, D. C. 

Blanchard, O. H., Fairfield, Iowa. 

Cadwell, P. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Clark, S. A., Carrollton, Mo. 

Claxton, Dr. P. P., Washington, D. C. 

Crews, Dr. R. N., Fulton, 

Dougherty, Dr. George T., 67 East Six- 
tieth Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Flick, Rev. George F., 214 East Fifty- 
fifth Street, Chicago, ‘lll. 

Foley, Serena E., 7421 Boyer Street, 
eee Pa. 

Fraser, Dr. A. M., Staunton, Va. 

Froelich, Helena, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gentle, John T., Vandalia, Mo. 

George, Annie C., Washington, D. C. 

Hasenstab, Rev. P. J., 3311 Calumet Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 


Taylor, Ellen E., 2095 East One hundred 
and second Street., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Taylor, Harris, 904 Lexington Avenue, 

New York City. 
Taylor, Mrs. La Verne, Delavan, Wis. 
Taylor, Nellie M., Fulton, Mo. 
Taylor, W. E., Gooding, Idaho. 
Teegarden, Alice M., Station M, New 
York City. 
Teegarden, G. M., Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Temple, Mrs. Sara §., 3435 Henrietta 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Thomas, Rosa, Jackson, Miss. 
Thomason, Pattie, Providence, R. I. 
Thompson, A. J., Romney, W. Va. 
Thompson, E. Stanley, Mount Airy, Pa. 
Thompson, Winnie, Faribault, Minn. 
Throckmorton, Helen G., Brattleboro, Vt. 
Tillinghast, E. S., Salem, Oreg. 
Tilton, W. I., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Timberlake, ’ Josephine, St. Augustine, 
Fla. 


Tomlinson, D. E., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Travis, John C., Indiana olis, Ind. 
Tucker, Walter, Olathe, Kans. 
Underhill, O. W., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Walker, A. H., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Walker, E. W., Delavan, Wis. 
Walker, N. F., Cedar Spring, S. C. 
Walker, W. L., Cedar Spring, S. C. 
Washington, Josephine, Morganton, N.C. 
Weaver, J. A., Mount Airy, Pa. 
Webber, Mrs. D. Rice, Manila, P. I. 
Wettstein, Frances, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wharton, Lula E., 420 North President 
Street, Jackson, Miss. 
Wheeler, F. R., Hartford, Conn. 
Wickham, Ethel R., Sulphur, Okla. 
Winston, Matie E., Delavan, Wis. 
Wood, S. Frances, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Wright, C. W. , Cave Spring, Ga. 
Wright, L. L., ’ Flint, Mich. 
Yale, Caroline Bi, Northampton, Mass. 
Zell, Ethelburga M., Columbus, Ohio. 
Zorn, W. H., 922 Studer Avenue, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


MEMBERS. 


Hasenstab, Mrs. P. J., Chicago, II. 
Hawkins, Mark ©., Monroe City, Mo. 
Heine, Richard, Talladega, Ala. 
Houston, Hon. Harry R., Hampton, Va. 
Howard, J. C., Duluth, Minn. 
Kilpatrick, Mrs. W. M., Hartford, Conn. 
Lindsay, Hon. J. H., Charlottesville, Va. 
McKeever, W. A.,. Lawrence, Kans. 
Mechlin, Leila, Washington, D. C. 
Michaels, Rev. J. W., Box 96, Fort Smith, 
Ark. 
Morrison, Mrs. J. 8., Fulton, Mo. 
Morrison, Martha, Fulton, Mo. 
Moylan, Rev. D. E., Baltimore, Md. 
Pach, Alex. L., New York, N. Y. 
Purdum, John E., Chicago, Ill. 
Seay, Andrew C., ’ Orange, Va 
Sharp, D. A. , Liberty, Mo. 
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Sheffield, Hon. B. B., Minneapolis, Minn. ; Stuart, Hon. Henry C., Richmond, Va. 
Snyder, Slava 1 7505 Land View Ave- Teaford, B. R., Lexington, Va. 

nue, NE., Cleveland, Ohio. Toomey, W. N., Alliance, Ohio. 
Stafford, H. L., Duluth, Minn. Walker, A. C., Walkertown, Va. 
Steiner, Samuel, Richmond, Va. Wayt, Hon. H. H.; Staunton, Va. 
Stevenson, Mrs. C. A., Olathe, Kans. Wheeler, Mrs. F. R., Hartford, Conn. 
Stewart, Mrs. J. M., Flint, Mich. Whildin, Rev. O. J., ’ Baltimore, Md. 
Struck, Adolph, 2310 Maple Avenue, Whitson, W. R., Asheville, N.C. 
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New Mexico. . 


CONSTITUTION OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF. 


Articte I. 
NAME. 


This association shall be called the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf. 
ArTICcLE II. 


OBJECTS. 


The objects of this association shall be: 

First. To secure the harmonious union, in one organization, of all persons actually 

—— in educating the deaf in America. 

econd. To provide for general and local meetings of such persons, from time to 
time, with a view of affording opportunities for a free ‘interchange of views concerning 
methods and means of educating the deaf. 

Third. To promote, by the publication of reports, essays, and other writings, the 
education of the deaf on the broadest, most advanced, and practical lines, in harmony 
with the sentiments and practice suggested by the following preamble and resolutions, 
unanimously adopted by the convention in 1886, at a meeting held in Berkeley, Cal.: 

Whereas the experience of many years in the instruction of the deaf has plainly 
shown that among the members of this class of persons great differences exist in mental 
and vn conditions and in capacity for improvement, making results easily 

possible in certain cases which are practically and sometimes actually unattainable 


in others, these differences suggesting widely different treatment with different 
individuals, it is therefore, 
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Resolved, That the system of instruction existing at present in America commends 
itself to the world, for the reason that its tendency is to include all known methods 
and expedients which have been found to be of value in the education of the deaf, 
while it allows diversity and independence of action, and works at the same time 
harmoniously, aiming at the attainment of an object common to all. 

Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be made in every school 
for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from the lips, and that pe 4 efforts* 
should be abandoned only when it is plainly evident that the measure of success 
attained does not justify the necessary amount of labor. Provided, That the children 
who are given to articulation teachers for trial should be given to teachers who are 
trained for the work and not to novices, before saying that it is a failure: And, Pro- 
vided, That a general test be made, and that those who are found to have sufficient 
hearing to distinguish sounds shall be instructed aurally. 

Fourth. As an association to stand committed to no particular theory, method, or 
system, and adopting as its guide the following motto: ‘Any method for good results; 
all methods, and wedded to none.’’ 


Articie ITI. 
NEMBERS. 


Section 1. All persons actively engaged in the education of the deaf may enjoy 
all the rights and privileges of uasettide- in the association on payment of the 
prescribed fees and agreeing to this constitution. 

Sec, 2. Eligibility of applicants is to be determined by the standing executive 
committee and reported to the convention. 

Sec. 3. Any person may become an honorary member of the association, enjoying 
all the rights and privileges of membership except those of voting and holding office, 
on being elected by vote of the association. 

Sec. 4. Each person joining the association shall pay a fee of $3 for the first year 
and $1] annually thereafter. 

Sec. 5. There shall be in addition a registration fee of $1 for each person registered 
at each regular meeting. 

Sec. 6. Any member of the association desiring to commute the annual dues into 
single payment for life shall be constituted a life member on the payment of $20. 

Sec. 7. Applications for membership must be made to the treasurer, who will 


receive all membership fees and dues. All privileges of membership are forfeited 
by the nonpayment of dues. 


ArticLe IV. 
OFFICERS, 


Section 1. At each general meeting of the association there shall be elected by 
ballot a president, vice president, secretary, treasurer, and three directors; these 
seven persons forming the standing executive committee of the convention. The 
shall continue in office until their successors are elected, and shall have power to fill 
vacancies occurring in their body between general meetings. 

Sgc. 2. There shall also be elected by ballot at each general meeting of the asso- 
ciation nine chairmen of committees, as follows: One for.a normal section, one for an 
industrial section, one for an oral section, one for an art section, one for an auricular 
section, one for a kindergarten section, one for an eastern local committee, one for a 
western local committee, and one for a southern local committee. Before the adjourn- 
ment of each general meeting, or immediately thereafter, the standing executive com- 
mittee and the nine elected committee chairmen, acting together, shall elect four per- 
sons to membership in each of the nine committees herein provided for. 

Sec. 3. The general management of the affairs of the association shall be in the 
hands of the standing executive committee, subject to the provisions of such by-laws 
as the association shall see fit to adopt. 

Sec. 4. All officers and members of committees must be active members of the 
association in regular standing. 

Sxc. 5. The standing executive committee shall make a full report at each general 
meeting of all the operations of the association, including receipts and disbursement 
of funds, since the preceding meeting. . 
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ARTICLE V. 
MEETINGS. 


Srcrion 1. General meetings of the association shall be held triennially, but the 
standing executive committee may call other general meetings at their discretion. 

Sec. 2. Local meetings may be convened as the standing executive committee 
and the committees on local meetings shall determine. 

Sec. 3. Proxies shall not be used at any meeting of the association, but they may 
be‘used in committee meetings. 

Sec. 4. Notice of general meetings shall be given at least four months in advance, 
and notice of local meetings at least two months in advance. 

Szc. 5. The business of the association shall be transacted only at general meetings, 
and at such meetings 100 voting members of the association must be present to con- 
stitute a quorum. 

Articte VI. 


In the first election of officers held under the provisions of this constitution, said 
election occurring immediately after its adoption, all duly accredited active members 
of the Fourteenth Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf shall be entitled to 
vote, said members making payment of their membership tees to the treasurer at the 
earliest practicable opportunity after he shall have been elected. 


Articte VII. 
AMENDMENTS. 

This constitution may be amended by an affirmative vote of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present at any general meeting of the association: Provided, That at such meeting 
at least 150 voting members of the association shall be present. 

ArticLe VIII. 
Devises and bequests may be worded as follows: ‘‘I give, devise, and bequeath 


to the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, for the promotion of the cause 
of the education of the deaf, in such manner as the standing executive committee 


thereof may direct,” etc.; and if there be any conditions, add ‘‘subject only to the 
following conditions, to wit: 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEETING. 


FIRST DAY, THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 1914. 


9 p.m. Reception by the board of visitors, Mr. and Mrs. Bowles, and the faculty 
of the school. 
Concert on the lawn by the Stonewall Brigade Band. 


SECOND DAY, FRIDAY, JUNE 26. 


OPENING SESSION. 


The twentieth meeting of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf was called to order by President Gallaudet at 9 a. m., 
and prayer was offered by Dr. A. M. Fraser. 


Mr. Day moved the appointment of Mr. G. D. Euritt of Virginia 
and of Mr. Allan B. Fay of Washington as assistant secretaries of 
the convention. Motion seconded by President Hall; motion carried. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT GALLAUDET. 


Three years ago at our convention in Delavan we accepted the invitation from 
the Virginia School for the Deaf to meet here at this time. I was asked if I would 
be present, and my reply was that, Providence permitting, I would be in Staunton 
for the meeting of the convention. Providence has permitted it, and I am here 
with you in the spirit and in the body, I am glad to say, yoniine over the proceed- 
ings of this convention and enjoying its benefits, and to do some of its work. I am 

ut on the program for an address—the president’s address. I have sometimes in 
ormer years made a professional address: I do not propose to do so now. I take it 
for granted that you all know what my opinions are with regard to the education 
of the deaf. If you do not, it is your own fault, for I have never been backward 
in voicing my views on the education of the deaf. I have tried to be consistent, 
and if I have not been you must find fault with me. 

So this morning I shall not trouble you with any professional remarks but will 
speak of the romance and the dream which will inspire the few words that I have to 
say. to you this morning, for it certainly seems like a romance that I should stand 
here in a school for the deaf where I stood as a member of this convention 58 years 
ago. I am taking that way of letting you know how old I am, for I am very proud 
of being an old man. I was a young man for a long time and rejoiced in my youth, 
and now I am happy to be an old man. It was 58 years age that I had the pleasure 
of attending the meeting here of this same convention. I had the honor to be one 
of the secretaries of the convention. I had just graduated from college; I had just 
begun to teach the deaf; I was 19 years old and was ready for anything. My memory 
of that meeting is very precious. It was a notable meeting in many ways. Dr. 
Harvey P. Peet, of New York, was the leading figure of the convention. His paper 
on ‘‘The legal responsibility to the deaf” was a work of great value. The heads of 
all the prominent schools in the country were here. Mr. N. F. Walker was there 
then, and I see his son here now. I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Walker, who 
was the founder of the school in South Carolina, and his son and I are pretty nearly 
in the same class. 

The social side of that convention was a very interesting one to me. We had an 
excursion to Weyers Cave. We all went in carriages, and it would take many more 
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carriages to take us now than it did then, for there were only 40 members there. 
We had an interesting day, and in returning I had a lively encounter with Dr. Gillett. 
He had a carriage load of young ladies, and so had I, and in driving home there was 
some sort of a race. He wanted to get ahead of me and | wanted to get ahead of 
him, and at every broad place in the road our horses were struggling to get ahead 
of each other, and I finally won, but the race ended in a friendly way, and I enjoyed 
it very much. : 

The hospitality then was as it is now; we were so much at home that when we 
went away we felt as though we were leaving home, and I daresay you will all have 
the same feeling that we had then. 

I must speak of one feature of that convention which left a great impression on 
my mind. There was a coterie of young ladies in Staunton at that time—very 
charming young ladies—and I was received with great cordiality and became very 
much interested in them all, and they all came to me on the day I was leaving and 
came to the train and brought me a beautiful bouquet of roses. I carried them back 
home to Hartford, where I was then living. Three years ago I broke up my home 
in Washington and went back to Hartiord, and in picking out things to destroy I 
came upon a writing desk in which there was a pocket, and in that pocket I found 
a faded bunch of roses—three years ago—and it still had a little fragrance, and cer- 
tainly the memory was very fragrantindeed. Thirty years after the convention I met 
one of those ladies in Richmond; she was unmarried and she was still beautiful, 
and we had a very delightful interview in reviving the occurrences of 1856, and she 
even remnenneend some of the songs that we sang together. : 

But I must not go on, my friends; I.am sure you will agree with me that it is a 
great pleasure to be able to be here to-day and to recall that meeting of 58 years ago 
and make it seem like yesterday. I hope you will all have as pleasant a memory 
of this convention as I have of that. 


President Gallaudet then introduced Dr. P. P. Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of Education. 


ADDRESS BY DR. P. P. CLAXTON. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I have come here not to instruct you but that 
I might have the pleasure of meeting the noble men and women who are serving 
society in this important field of education. 

Have you ever thought of the eager desire of the Great Teacher that nothing be 
lost or wasted? I have sometimes thought that He was the stingiest man that ever 
walked the face of the earth, stingy with a divine stinginess. 

You remember the stories He liked to tell. He told the story of a man who had two 
sons. The oldest of the two, who, according to the laws of the country, would inherit 
most of his father’s property, and had in his keeping the honor of the family name, 
remained at home, by is industry added to the value of the property, and by his 
conduct brought no shame on the family name. The younger son, whose inheritance 
was only a smaller portion of the property, and who had not the honor of the family 
name in his keeping, wandered away and wasted his living and his life in shameful 
and riotous living, yet the father welcomed him home with rejoicing and gave him 
another opportunity, that both sons might be saved. 

He told the story of the woman who had 10 pieces of silver. Nine of them were 
safe in her keeping, only one lost; yet she would not rest content till, having lighted a 
candle and swept the floor, she found the one piece that was lost. 

He told the story of the shepherd who had a hundred sheep, ninety and nine of them 
safe in the fold, only one lost on the mountain side. Most of us are more than satisfied 
if only 1 per cent goes to waste. Not so the man of this story. He left the ninety 
and nine in safety and wandered out in the darkness of the night, across the desert 
and up the mountain side, until he had found the one sheep that was lost, then he 
returned with it rejoicing. 

Once, as the story runs, this Divine Teacher fed with five small fishes and two loaves 
of bread a multitude of 5,000 men, besides women and children, and when they had 
eaten and were all filled He spoke the strangest words that ever fell from the lips of 
man. “Gather up the fragments that remain,’”’ He said, “that nothing be lost;’’ and 
the disciples hunted and searched among grass and leaves gathering up crumbs of 
bread and broken pieces of fish until 12 baskets were filled. Think what might be if 
all cared like that for fragments which the world willingly lets go to waste. 

What He said to His disciples He says to us. Gather up the fragments, that nothing 
may be lost. This command contains the very essence of Christianity. Society is 
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just beginning to learn something of this lesson. Mankind has been very wasteful of 
all wealth and most wasteful of its wealth of humanity. We have spent our energies 
in destroying each other and have rejoiced when the destruction was large. 

We have boasted with a feeling of pride when we have drawn ourselves together in 
exclusive groups of so-called aristocracies and have neglected and held in contempt the 
masses of the poor and weak and unfortunate and helpless. Our motto has been, 
Every man for himself and the devil take the hindmost. To them that have we have 
gladly given and have as mercilessly taken away the pittance of those that have not. 
We have made no effort to gather up the broken fragments of humanity. We have 
had little of the zeal of the Master for universal salvation, little of His feeling of divine 
stinginess. We have been wasteful in the extreme. 

But within the last two centuries a new spirit has come into the world, or rather the 
spirit of the Master has begun to permeate the hearts of men in all those parts of the 
world which we call civilized. We are learning a better economy. More and more 
are we adopting the principles of universal salvation. We are learning that the full 
measure of human wealth can not be attained until we have developed all the talents 
of all the people and directed all their energies to right and useful ends. The cuiti- 
vation of the talents of the few will not suffice. We are trying now to obey, to some 
extent at least, the injunction of the Great Teacher that no fragments of humanity 
shall be lost or go to waste. 

Educational systems of the past made little or no provision for the education of the 
deaf. Their education was not considered possible. Teaching must come, said the 
educators, through words, but for the deaf, in their silence, words had no existence. 
So they went untaught, their minds undeveloped, and lived out their lives in misery, 
a burden to themselves and to their families and friends. Our successful efforts to 
educate and train the deaf for happy and useful living constitute one of the great 
humanitarian movements of this new age. 

‘he deaf are comparatively few. They constitute a very small proportion of our 
population. But 1 in 16,000 of the people of the United States, I believe, is deaf. 
Only about one-third of the deaf are born deaf. Two-thirds are deaf from accident 
or disease; that is, from preventable causes. Our first duty is to remove the causes 
of deafness and save their hearing to as many as possible. If half or more of those 
who are deaf are so from lack of proper care and medical-attention, then let us bring 
it about that no child anywhere, rich or poor, shall lack anything that the knowledge 
and skill of the best physicians can give it. We are certainly rich enough to train 
and put at the service of the children physicians to guard them against disease and 
its results. This might not have been possible in earlier times. A century ago the 
suggestion that the health of children should be a public charge and that the children 
should have free the services of skilled physicians when needed would have been 
received only with derision. The wealth of the world has increased rapidly within 
the last century. The wealth of the United States in this year 1914 is little, if any, 
less than that of the world in the year 1800. The productive power of labor has been 
multiplied and there is now money and credit enough for all good and needful things 
if we will only learn how to use them. The children of the poor must not be per- 
mitted to lose their hearing for want of proper medical attention while we waste our 
money on armies and navies, forts and battleships, and in ways still less profitable. 
A century ago our knowledge of medicine was very meager. Medical knowledge has 
increased more in the last 50 years than in all the centuries that went before. Sci- 
entific discussions come with democracy, and their results are rightfully the property 
of all the people. The child born into civilized society has, by the very fact of its 
birth, a right to the full use of all the scientific knowledge that society possesses and 
to all that has been wrought out by its ancestors. 

The problem of the education of the deaf has many difficult factors, but it has 
much in common with the problem of the education of those who can hear. It is 
only because it does possess these common factors that I dare discuss it at all in your 
presence. Successful teaching requires freedom of communication, and human 
speech is the most effective means of communication. No other signs that can be 
associated with ideas are so definite, flexible, or adaptable as are the articulate sounds 
of the human voice. I believe you are wise, therefore, in teaching as many as can 
be so taught to speak and read the lips. In the centers of population there may be 
sufficiently large numbers of deaf people to make a society of the deaf possible, and 
any language known to all of the deaf of a community will serve as a medium of com- 
munication with a large group of their fellows. In most communities, however, 
there are very few deaf and most hearing people will not learn the sign language. 
Those who can speak and read speech on the lips of others have the great advantage 
of being able to converse with those who know only the language of speech. An 
individual cut off from communication with his fellows can not be educated to any 
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give him the largest possible social contact and the greatest possible freedom of 
communication. 

Of course, all children should be taught to read. A person who can not read is 
bound in the prison walls of time and space. His world is no larger than the territory 
he travels over, and for him there is no past. In so far as he knows, the world began 
with his birth. Another who has lived longer, traveled farther, or who can read may 
bring him something from beyond the limits of his prison walis if he can hear and 
understand his speech. But for him who can read there are no prison walls of time 
orspace. Through his ability to translate written or printed words into spoken words, 
or to recall ideas by means of these written or spoken words, he may become a com- 
panion of all who have anything worth saying in all the world and of all who have 
said anything worth while through all time. Space and time become for him vocal. 

The greatest invention of all the ages was the invention of thealphabet. The greatest 
miracle ever wrought is that by which I look on a piece of rag or wood-pulp paper, 
covered with curious little marks of printer’s ink, and thereby remove all finite of 
time and space, wake the dead to life again and make them my companions. I stand 
with Moses on the day when, a hundred and twenty years old, he stood with the 
representatives of the tribes of Israel about him, the mountains of Moab behind him, 
the flowing waters of the Jordan before him, the shining surface of the Dead Sea 
away to his left, his gaze resting on the white walls of Jericho and the mountains about 
Jerusalem in the distance, and listen to him as with antithetic swing of eloquence of 
pleading and threat he tries to persuade the people to choose righteousness and life 
rather than sin and death. I stand with the idealistic young outlaw on the mountain 
of Judea as he strikes his harp and sings his song of trust in the Lord who is his shepherd, 
or shouts his song of the storm as it sweeps across Jordan’s valley and the mountains 
of the north. I listen to Homer as he sings his songs and tells in winged words of the 
battles on the windy plains of Troy, or of the wanderings of the strong and bold and 
crafty Odysseus. I listen to the eloquence of Demosthenes as he stirs the Athenians 
to battle against Phillip. With Dante I wander through all the circles of his Inferno 
and Purgatory and rejoice with him as he sails his course ne’er sailed before and 
dares those follow him who dare. I become the companion of Goethe, by divine 
right the poet of the universe. Scott tells me his interesting stories of border warfare. 
Dickens moves me to laughter and tears with his stories full of humor and human 

athos. Through the ability to read the printed page, all this glorious company 
is mine, is yours. Here the deaf are more nearly our equals. Through the power to 
read, all the best of the world is theirs. Through the ability to write, they may speak 
to their friends who can read and who live at any place to which the mails reach, 
and they may record their thoughts for all. And just because they can not hear 
through the ears and learn to speak with their lips only with difficulty, the knowl- 
edge of reading and writing is a little more important for them than for those who 
can hear and speak. Not to learn to read and write is, therefore, a greater loss for 
the deaf child than it is for the hearing child. The laws of all States should require 
that all deaf children be taught to read fluently and write easily and legibly. 

For all children the early years of infancy and childhood are the most important for 
education. The real nature and meaning of infancy is a comparatively recent dis- 
covery. Rousseau discovered childhood. He understood that childhood is some- 
thing different from little manhood and womanhood. He knew little or nothing, 
however, of infancy. It remained for Froebel to discover infancy as something 
different in quality and not in degree only from manhood and childhood. Infancy 
has its own interests, its own way of responding to environment. At no other period 
of life is the individual so responsive in body and soul. At this period impressions 
sink into the very being and become a part of one’sself. In infancy are the beginnings 
of life and destiny. Therefore, the supreme importance of a right understanding 
of infancy and of intelligent and skillful treatment of the infant. 

Frederick Froebel, one of the wisest and most scientific teachers the world has 
ever known, gave much of his life to the careful study of education in these earliest 
years of life. Much of his conclusions as to what should be done for children from 
three to six years old is embodied in the kindergarten and its régime. In the kinder- 
“ rightly conducted I believe most thoroughly, and it seems to me that it may 

e made more helpful for deaf children even than for those who hear. A good kinder- 
mn should be a part of every school for deaf children. Much of the kindergarten 
ife, especially of the deaf, should be outdoor life. Children should have opportunit 
to gain a large fund of those fundamental experiences that can come only from mue 
direct contact with nature. Only experience educates. The education of every 
child must be based on its own out-of-school experiences. 

Elementary education is not something that can be brought down out of the heavens 

or imported from the ends of the earth. It is not something with which the child can 


—_ degree; therefore the deaf child should be given command of a language tha 
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be clothed upon. It is not something that can be done up in a package and be handed 
over to the child. A little girl at an orphanage in North Carolina was heard to say 
to her companion: ‘‘ Don’t you wish you were Mary Jones? If you were Mary Jones 
you would never have to study any more. Her uncle is going to give her an educa- 
tion.”’ No doubt she watched the express packages that came to see which package 
was marked ‘‘Mary Jones—Her Education.’”? Well-meaning people exhort boys 
and girls to “get an education,” but there is no education to get. It is not an object 
to be possessed. It is rather a condition, the result of an uplifting, outsifting, refining, 
organizing, interpreting, and enriching of the out-of-school experiences of the child. 
Every teacher of little children who would succeed must make full use of their home 
experiences. There is more danger of forgetting this principle when the children 
are away from home in an institution, as many deaf children are, than when the 
children come from their homes in the morning and return in the evening. Teachers 
of the deaf in institutions in which children live, as well as teachers of hearing children 
in day schools, must remember that it is life that educates, the rich everyday expe- 
riences of real life and not the meager experiences of the artificial life of the school. 

Jean Paul Richter called attention to this fact and to the rich variety of experiences 
children have had before they come to school. He said that if a child should after- 
wards travel around the world it would see fewer new things than it sees during the 
first five or six years of its life traveling around the village in which it was born, and 
that if it should afterwards go through college and university it would owe less to 
professors and instructors than to its mother and nurse. He was right. Have you 
thought of the variety of the most important things a child gains some first-hand 
knowledge of in the first six years of life? The heavens above it and the earth about 
it; sun, moon, and stars; sky and clouds, light and darkness, the coming and going of 
the day; cold and heat; the coming and going of the seasons; hills, valleys, and 
plains; forests and fields; the running brook; water, snow, frost; plants and animals; 
qualities of things, as hard and soft, sweet and sour, large and small, rough and smooth; 
bodily feelings, as pain, hunger, thirst, weariness, sleepfulness, wakefulness, restful- 
ness; experiences of soul life, as hope, fear, joy, sorrow, love, hate, confidence; the begin- 
ning of social and economic life in the family and in its small neighborhood. Let 
your thoughts run. It will take long to catalogue these experiences; and they are all 
fundamental. The work of the primary teacher does not consist alone or chiefly in 
teaching the child to read and write, to speak and understand speech or sign language, 
not in causing it to memorize lessons from books, but in supplementing, organizing, 
uplifting, and interpreting their preschool experiences and the experiences which 
they gain from day to day out of school. 

The education of the deaf must not be confined to teaching them one or more trades 
by which they may earn a living. This is important enough, and I wish to say a word 
about it a little later. We must, however, not forget that deaf children are human 
beings with human interests like the rest of us. When they grow to manhood and 
womanhood they will be citizens of their several States and of the United States. 
Their education must, therefore, take hold on the things of life and citizenship, as 
should that of all other children. 

In America, at least, the time has come when every man and woman who would 
retain self-respect must in some way earn his or her living; must return as much to the 
common wealth of society as he or she takes from it; must pay in some coin by labor 
of head, hand, or heart for that which he or she uses and consumes. We no longer are 
willing that any should lay on the back of another the lash of unrequited toil or eat 
his bread in the sweat of another’s face. We are beginning to understand that he 
who would be great must gain greatness through service. We can not even serve God 
directly, but only indirectly through loving, skillful service of our fellows. Therefore 
must the deaf, as well asall others, he taught to work intelligently and skillfully at some 
useful occupation by which they may make an honest living, pay their way, and add 
something to the common wealth. 

The census reports show that two-fifths of the deaf people of this country are engaged 
in agriculture. A large per cent of them are engaged in industries which require the 
use of machinery. It is easy to understand that agriculture on a large scale requiring 
the use of difficult machinery, and industrial work with complicated machinery in 
crowded factories, is not well suited to the deaf and may have for them a much 
larger element of danger than for those who can hear. ee oe on large farms 
away from cities and towns carries with it an undue amount ot isolation, greater for 
the deaf than for the hearing. But that intense kind of farming that we call horti- 
culture, the cultivation of gardens and orchards in the neighborhood of cities and 
towns, seems to me to be peculiarly suited to the deaf. Here they work with com- 

aratively simple implements on small quantities of land out of the reach of danger 
but in the open air and possibly within reach of enough other deaf people to form a 
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society of those of common experiences, training, and ideals. Any school for the 
deaf should have connected with it grounds for a garden and orchard, poultry yard, 
and possibly a small dairy, and should have in it at least one teacher who knows 
gardening ‘scientifically and practically. Most children in such a school should be 

iven both theoretical and practical instruction in gardening with much actual out- 
, me work. A greenhouse might well form a part of the equipment of the school for 
this purpose. 

I must not keep you longer. It is a great pleasure to be with you if only for this 
short time. I wish I might remain through your session and listen to your discus- 
sions. I am sure I would find them interesting and profitable. To be here and to 
assist you in any way I can in your work is part of my duty as Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. I am officially as much interested in you and your work as I would be if you 
were a body of teachers of public schools gathered from all parts of the United States. 
The Bureau of Education is interested in your work and has the same obligation to 
the schools in which you teach as to the public schools of the cities of the country or 
to the colleges and universities. I do not know how intimate the relations between 
the Bureau of Education and the schools for the deaf have been in the past. I know 
some of my predecessors have been much interested in your work. While I remain in 
the office i wish you to be assured of my interest and to call on the Bureau of Educa- 
tion whenever it can serve you in any way. 

With real devotion you are doing a work of great importance for individuals and for 
society. You are doing what you can to save to society, State, and Nation fragments 
of humanity which till only a little while ago were allowed to go to waste. You are 
contributing thereby your part to the wealth and power and sweetness and wena 
of our common democracy. I, therefore, bring to you the greetings of the Nation 
which I represent as its Commissioner of Education, and I leave with you the hearty 
good wishes of every right-thinking man and woman in the great democratic Republic 
which you serve so faithfully and so well. 

If at any time you need any help which the Bureau of Education can give, I beg 
you to remember it is our duty and pleasure to serve you. 


ART SECTION. 


The program of the art section, conducted by Miss Bowles, in the 
absence of Mrs. Betts, the chairman, opened with an address by 
Miss Leila Mechlin, secretary of the American Federation of Art, 
on ‘The Value of Art.” 


ADDRESS BY MISS MECHLIN. 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I count it a great privilege to come to you 
to-day to speak on this subject—a subject which is of particular interest to me, and 
also one which must be of particular interest to you, for art is the one universal lan- 
guage of mankind, and in this realm those who hear and those who are deaf stand on 
eer the same footing. One of the great educators of our time has said that there 
were only two things which are permanent—art and ideas, It is very true that when 
we look heck through history we find art to be one of the few things which has per- 
sisted through the ages. What we know of the civilization of the past is largely 
through the channel of art. Many things have perished, but art has survived. The 
civilization of Egypt comes to us through the record of its art. The civilization of 
Greece comes to us in the same way. Many things we do not know of that wonderful 
nation, but we have still its buildings, its wonderful sculpture, its other evidences of 
art. The same is true of the great empire of Rome. Nor is this only true of the past. 
Art is to-day, as in the past, the measure of civilization and to a great extent the meas 
ureofman. Thereare, year after year, countless persons who travel from this country 
to England with the chief aim in view of becoming acquainted with the art and monu- 
ments of that fair land. 

We must remember, too, in considering this subject of art, that it is not restricte:. 
to paintings and sculpture; it is not a limited territory; it embraces a great many 
things, some of which are perhaps even more important than paintings and sculp- 
ture. Sir Alfred East, a distinguished British landscape painter, said upon one occa- 
sion, when he was speaking in this country, that the cultivation of a people was largely 
judged not by the exhibits in its picture galleries, but by the aspect of its cities. 
City building is an art—an art of the ancients and an art of to-day. It isof infinite im- 
ere that we build well and that we build beautifully. The early builders of our 

public recognized this fact. More thana hundred years ago Thomas Jefferson wrote 
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to Madison, urging that when the capitol at Richmond was built, it should be in 
accordance with the best knowledge of the art of all times. He said in a letter—that 
very letter—‘‘ You see I am an enthusiast on the subject of the arts, but it isan enthu- 
siasm of which I am not ashamed, as its object is to improve the taste of my countrymen, 
to increase their reputation, to reconcile to them the respect of the world and to pro- 
cure them its praise.’”? We should be no less conscientious to-day than were those of 
that time. We should take no less pains to build well and to make the most of art. 
It has become, or I should rather say, it has been customary to regard art as a thing 
superficial, to look upon it as a luxury. Our own Government for many years took 
this attitude. But art is not a luxury, it is literally a necessity. It is a common 
heritage; it is a thing which benefits us all, and which we can not afford to do without. 
It is of infinite value in its relation to the nation. 

, Ina book by Ralph Adams Cram, one of our foremost architects, as well as one of our 
best writers (recently published), we find this little paragraph. 

“Tt is not only as the test of history, the measure of comparative civilization, that 
the study and appreciation of art in all its forms is ofinestimable value. Above all this, 
it is the touchstone of life, the prover of standards, the director of choice. Accepted, 
assimilated, it becomes one of the great builders.of character, linked indissolubly 
with religion and philosophy, toward the final goal of right feeling, right thinking, 
and right conduct.”’ 

Hamilton W. Mabie, whose writings are known to us all, has said that art is the 
open window in the workshop. Art, the open window in the workshop; we all know 
what that means. We all know the value of a vista; we all know that we are rich in 
comparison to our power of enjoyment, and that enjoyment comes not from material 
things, but from a well-spring within. 

Barrie, the novelist and playwright, says in his charming book, ‘‘ Margaret Ogilvy,” 
that the chief end and aim of all art is to open the eyes of those who will look to beau- 
tiful thoughts and beautiful things. 

This is a common birthright. As I said before, in this particular field, those who 
hear and those who do not hear stand on precisely the same footing. Our oppor- 
tunities for happiness are proportionate to our personal resources, and there is no 
wider door by which pleasure can be gained than that which art opens. 

Let us stop one minute, however, and consider just what we mean by art. We are 
apt to consider art as a result, whereas it is in fact the means to an end. We are apt 
to speak of works of art as if they were the thing in themselves, whereas art is only the 
means to accomplishment. It is true that the first manifestations of art among all 
nations and among all people partook of the character of sign language. Art is, as I 
said before, a universal language, but art goes beyond mere representations. It is not 
imitation; it isinterpretation. We all know the story of the grapes that were painted 
so well the birds came and pecked them. That obviously was imitation; and we 
should remember that anything that can be said in words as well as in paint or clay 
had better be said in words. 

True art is interpretation; for example, let us take a painting by Corot, a scene of 
early morning. It is very natural, very true. If it were not natural and were not 
true, it would not be of value, but next time we see those same things in nature they 
have for us a meaning which they did not have before. Thus, art opens the eyes, 
blind eyes, to things which would not otherwise have been seen. There are many 
instances of paintings and sculptures which similarly open to us new realms. We 
are very apt to say, ‘‘How true that is, it is just what I have always thought;’’ but it 
is far more of a compliment to say, ‘‘ How true that is, but I never thought of it before.’’ 

That is the position which art takes in the world of education. It brings to our 
knowledge things which we never thought of or dreamed of before. Now, what is it 
that gives pleasure in.art? Not merely this discovery of new thoughts and new 
visions. It is the giving of what we may term esthetic pleasure. It is not the story 
in the picture which interests us solely, which gives us extreme delight; it is the 
harmony of color, the relation of tones, the revelation of light, which thrills us, which 
lifts us up, which takes us out of the common and mundane, 

Let me urge upon you the close relation of the various arts. We can not put paint- 
ings and sculptures and architecture, poetry and music and literature, in cubby 
holes and little boxes; they are all one and the same. There isaclose analogy between 
the art which is found in paintings and the art which is found in music. Red repre- 
sents the sound of a trumpet, yellow a note on a violin, and deep purple may perhaps 
take the place of a note on an organ; therefore, in knowing colors, those who have not 
the power to hear sounds can justly interpret sounds. It is the same the other way 
round; those who have not the privilege of sight can realize colors without sight. It 
is the same through all the arts. 

Now, I have said that all of these arts are closely related; I would like also to urge 
upon you the importance of relating art to other things. Art by itself is of little value. 
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Art related to history, to everyday life, in all of its phases is of the utmost value to 
all of us. Art is not an accomplishment; it is not something that we can put on and 
take off; it is something that belongs to us, and that is, as I said before, a common 
heritage. I have shown you its place in the history of nations; I have suggested its 

lace in the upbuilding of character and the training of theindividual. It has a place 
in all of our activities, but as — as we put it aside by itself, as we teach it as an extra, 
as a thing which is not essential, we shall be depriving ourselves of the full benefits 
of the thing itself. You will say, you who leoak art to those who are not naturally 
artistic, that there are some persons who can not be taught art just as there are some 
persons who can not be taught music. There are some persons who have no ear for 
music, and there are sume persons who have no eye for color. But life is very like a 
journey in foreign lands. To travel with one who knows more than oneself, to journey 
side by side with one wiser and more farseeing, opens much to one which would 
have been otherwise passed unheeded. So we may lead many to an appreciation of 
art; and if among the many who appreciate, there are some who can create, very well; 
but appreciation is the foundation of art, and unless we have appreciation we will 
not have that power of enjoyment which makes us immeasurably rich and brings us 
more and more in harmony with nature. We rarely pass from the appreciation of 
nature to the appreciation of art; we constantly pass from a knowledge of art to an 
appreciation of nature. Therefore, I would urge the great importance of the study 
of art, art related to other courses. 

In urging this I am not alone. In an address made in the United States Senate 
last year, when the subject of the removal of the duty on art was under discussion, 
Senator Root said the greatest happiness of life comes from things not material, 
from the love of art, from the many inspirations that ennoble mankind; and added, 
‘‘T think we have no higher duty, then, than to promote the opening to Americans 
of every opportunity to secure this means of happiness.”’ 


CONFERENCE ON ART. 


The following Question box, prepared by Mrs. O. A. Betts, chair- 
man of the art section, was read by Miss Marie E. Bowles, of Virginia: 


1. Would not the schools for the deaf derive benefit from inspection by and con- 
sultation with professional experts in vocational training, especially in relation to 
the establishment of a more practical correlation between the curricula of the drawing 
and vocational department? 

Answer. Renovation means growth. A knowledge of the trend of instruction 
pursued by vocational experts could have no other effect than to broaden the scope 
of such training in schools for the deaf by correlating the so-called art and vocational 
branches of instruction. 

2. Is it advisable to make special effort to teach the technical language terms used 
in the different grades of art instruction? 

Answer. The English language should be the means of communication. Technical 
terms to suit the grades should be given. 

3. How can the especially gifted in art be developed? 

Answer. Special training should be provided, either at the school in which they 
are being taught or by special arrangement with some class on the outside. 

4. What is the relation of art to vocational training? 

Answer. It is the relation of ‘‘thinking” and ‘‘doing’’—a closer communication 
between the brain and the hand. It is ‘‘seeing” before ‘‘doing.’’ 

5. How can the relation of the home and art instruction in schools be stimulated? 

Answer. The course in art, more than any other perhaps, is more closely related to 
the child’s home interests, and we should endeavor to find out the interests that can 
be of greatest help in developing the aesthetic side of the home. 

6. Should all work in designing be for some specific purpose? 3 

Answer. Designing with no special idea of use is merely an exercise. It is not 
applied design. Designing should relate to things of life—the why. 

7. In what way is art a factor in the best possible equipment of the individual for a 
broad, efficient business career? 

Answer. Art has an influence that makes for better ideas for things made and used. 
A better appreciation of skill and beauty will react upon civic conditions. 

8. Does drawing lead to the habit of detailed planning? 

Answer. In arranging lines, proportions, objects, colors, etc., the habit of detail is 
naturally cultivated. 

9. Does art tend to balance the overenthusiasm for the practical in education and 
the cultural side? 

Answer. Art in its truest sense is a beautiful way of doing things. 
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10. Is teaching the little fingers of the primary grades to draw with skill and ease 
a matter of talent on their part, or the method of teaching? 

Answer. Broadly speaking we would say it is more the method of teaching. 

11. Should not the ideals of art control every craft? 

Answer. They can not be separated if the best product possible is the end in view 
of the craft. 

12. While we can not expect to make many great artists, shall we not be better 
teachers if we look at each child as a possible Michaelangelo? 

Answer. Prof. C. Valentine Kirby says: ‘‘We must not forget that our aim should be 
the boy and not the box; not the drawing that is to be hung upon the wall, but the 
faculties that may be developed in the child.” 

13. What meal be the teacher’s aim in giving industrial and art work to very 
young children? 

Answer. First, giving the child a means of expression for his ideas at a time when 
he is interested in them; second, work that will develop the child’s creative imagi- 
nation at a time when he is interested in them; third, to train his natural activities 
and bring them into play along educational lines. 

14. To what motives in a child’s nature should a teacher aim to appeal? 

Answer. Love of being employed; love of helping others; love of completing an 
object; love of practical application of ideas. 

15. Should industrial teaching be on an educational basis or be treated merely as 
an introduction to industrial pursuits? 

Answer. Adaptability to emergencies or changed condition of requirements on the 
part of employers. 

16. Is it possible for the teacher of the industrial department to determine absolutely 
along what lines a child’s training should be used, say at age 15 or 18? 

Answer. The fact that after adolescence the child develops new traits and ambitions 
should make the teacher cautious about using his influence finally. 

17. How far can the teacher use her knowledge of the child’s capabilities in helping 
him choose a life’s work? 

Answer. This is a most serious question and requires thoughtful watching. 

18. What qualities must we give the child who is to be employed in the business or 
professional world? 

Answer. Accuracy, speed, neatness, ability to obey orders intelligently. 

19. How can the advanced drawing teacher be aided by knowing the work of the 
elementary grades? 

Answer. Having knowledge of deficiencies of younger children and ability to 
supplement work in earlier grades. 

20. How can the drawing—advanced and elementary—be made the basis for more 
efficient work in the industrial department? 

Answer. Mechanical drawing, architectural drafting, application of good taste 
to actual projects. 

DISCUSSION. 


In connection with question 14, the following remarks were offered 
by Miss Mabel Ellery Adams: 


Miss Pleadwell, our teacher of art, is a graduate of the Normal Art School in Boston. 
She is very successful with little children, and I think they feel when they come to 
school that they are going to tell Miss Pleadwell what they have seen with their 
procs, in pictures, just as they are going to tell the rest of us with their tongue. We 

ave the departmental system, so they 9° to several teachers every day, and each 
teacher encourages them to illustrate what they have to say with roughly drawn 
pictures. Very often when we can not understand what oe are trying to tell us we 
say, ‘‘Can’t you draw a picture of it?” and a few strokes of the pencil or chalk suffice 
to enlighten us. If we do not thoroughly understand, however, we send a note home 
and practically always receive a satisfactory answer. Our aim in language teaching 
is to enable each child to convey to others the thoughts which interest him individu- 
ally, and Miss Pleadwell’s art work with the little ones is of inestimable value in this 
because by training them to rough, quick, dramatic sketching she puts them in 
possession of an effective medium to supplement their scanty language at a stage 
when their desire to communicate thought so far exceeds their ability. 


In connection with question 17, the following remarks were offered 
by Miss Adams: 


I should like to know whether the rest of the people here have the same trouble 
that we do in placing pupils. The difficulty lies in inducing employers to believe 
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that the deaf can do the work which we are sure they are fitted for. We know the 
child’s capabilities and we are convinced that he is suited for a certain occupation, 
but it is often very hard to get him started. 

I attend a great many vocational counselors’ meetings at which large employers 
of labor speak and tell us what they require for success in their especial lines of work. 
At the end of each meeting I get up and ask these employers if they would employ a 
deaf person who otherwise conformed to their requirements, and the answer is almost 
always in the negative. Sometimes they express their own willingness, but allege 
the objection of superintendents and foremen, and at other times they say that the 
employers’ liability act stands in the way. 


AURICULAR SECTION. 


ADDRESS BY DR. HARRIS TAYLOR, CHAIRMAN, 


Dr. Dobyns insisted that all papers or addresses should be both short and interest- 
ing, - I decided that it would be safest for me to give the main address for this section 
myself. 

Boas facetious person appointed me chairman of this section because I represented 
the school for the deaf which probably did the least in the way of auricular instruc- 
tion. But, after all, the joke was not wholly on me. My case was a little like that 
of the ship captain, who concluded that he required the services of a chaplain. Hav- 
ing no minister on board, he took the first sailor he saw and told him to prepare a 
sermon for the next day. The sailor found he had a talent for writing sermons and 
afterwards he became a minister. 

I had not given much attention to auricular training for several reasons. I con- 
sidered auricular instruction as only a clever way of avoiding sincere oral work, 
and, to be perfectly frank, I thought there was considerable humbuggery about it. 
I remember when | first heard about the brass band of the New York Institution I 
was very skeptical as to the sincerity of those in charge of this institution. I felt 
very much like the farmer, who after gazing at a camel for a long time, finally de- 
clared, ‘‘There ain’t no sech animal.’’ Later I heard the band and was compelled to 
admit that they played well, for deaf persons. 

In my earliest days as a teacher of the deaf, I fully believed that if a person was 
too dual to hear the voice under ordinary conditions he had better learn signs and 
waste no time with articulation or attempts of any kind to improve his voice. Even 
after I became convinced of the value of the oral method I still thought the oral 
method included all of practical value in developing the voice. Perhaps another 
reason why I did not take very kindly to the possibilities of auricular instruction was 
that I became disgusted at seeing so many instruments to aid the hearing lying around 
unused. Their whole purpose, as it appeared to me, was to make an impression by 
their appearance. 

The attending physician of our school insisted that some of our pupils could profit 
by auricular instruction, and after a little investigation on my own account I became 
convinced that he was right. Soon the board of trustees became interested, and asa 
result of this general interest the aurist made an examination of the school and classi- 
fied the pupils according to their degree of hearing, as follows: 

1. Those totally or practically totally deaf. 

2. Those able to recognize vowels. 

8. Those able to recognize words or short sentences through the ear. 

No time was given to the first class; but we decided to give conscientious system- 
atic auricular training to all who were capable of hearing vowels or words with or 
without an instrument. 

In taking up auricular training we made no effort to follow the methods of schools 
already doing auricular work. I did not wish the teachers, at first, to use any of the 
instruments with which they were familiar, because these were associated with failure 
or inefficiency in auricular instruction. The methods of other schools were always 
open to us, should we choose to avail ourselves of these. 

The aurist called our attention to the Harper oriphone, an electrical intensifier of 
sound that met with approval. Before accepting this, however, I examined all the 
various electrical instruments I could find in New York City and became convinced 
that the oriphone was best adapted for our purpose. The manufacturers made a 
teacher’s oriphone according to my instructions, to accommodate a teacher and six 
pupils—the first instrument of the kind ever used in a school for the deaf. This 
instrument was a gift from a benevolent gentleman who is interested in the welfare 
of the institution which I have the honor to represent, 
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The results from the use of this instrument were more pleasing than I could have 
expected. There was a pronounced improvement in the voices of a large percentage 
of the pup. These children were able to hear their own voices and to modulate and 


control their voices in a manner both unexpected and pleasing. The improvement 
in the hearing of quite a number was equally marked. I do not know whether the 
hearing apparatus of the child actually improved from use, @: whether his attention 
was developed; but the result was the same in either case—the child could hear better, 
or could utilize the hearing he had to better advantage. This auricular training 
began about 15 months ago. The special teacher of these classes was without 
extended experience and was not gifted with much imagination—neither was she 
inclined to do any original thinking—she would do nothing beyond what she was 
told to do. But, even under these disadvantages, the value of auricular training has 
been established beyond doubt in our institution. Quite a number of pupils now 
hear better without mechanical assistance than they could in the beginning with the 
aid of an instrument. We hope to graduate several pupils as hard of hearing who 
under other circumstances would have gone out into the world as deaf. 

One superintendent of a school for the deaf recently told me that this system of 
auricular training is killing; that it killed one or two of his teachers, and then he was 
compelled to give it up. In the East we do not go into matters with such great 
severity. In fact, the teacher who taught the auricular classes took on weight; there 
is no necessity for the teachers talking louder than in ordinary conversation. Our 
aurist forbade the use of ear tubes, unless there was a separate earpiece for each 
child. I could go into statistics of results, but I feel this is unnecessary. The general 
assertion that a considerable a of the pupils received benefit from this training 
is just as effective as it would be if it were fortified with elaborate statistics. 

A great deal can be done in other lines of voice training, very closely related to 
auricular training. For instance, just now schools for the deaf in New York seem to 
run-to singing. Our school has a class that, unexpectedly to the teacher, has devel- 
oped the power to carry a tune in a manner that is pleasing; and in my opinion this 
die is instructed along lines superior to those of other schools. The beginning pupils 
are also instructed in the art of modulating their voices in a manner that I think is 
as effective as it is novel—and I hope will be followed by other schools for the deaf. 

I have neglected to state that I find deaf children vary wonderfully in their ability 
to improve under auricular instruction; and the power to improve seems to have no 
direct relation to the percentage of hearing. Some children with considerable hearing 
seemed to make no improvement whatever, while others with possibly less hearing 
make continuous improvement. Some children hear high notes, others low notes. 
The ear in various children seems attuned differently. Instruments used with these 
children should be of a nature that admits of adjustment to the individual child. 

I should have stated that the oriphone admits of lip-reading, as the mouth piece is 
held to one side, and not in front, of the mouth. A person standing in front of the 
speaker can very easily have a free and uninterrupted view of the lips. When desira- 
ble, one may usc both lip-reading and hearing at the same time. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. W. E. Taytor, of Idaho. Ladies and gentlemen, this seems 
to be rather a Taylor show, this part of it, but I should be willing for 
my part to be eliminated, as I am not en to discuss the paper 

roperly. Some two or three weeks ago Dr. Taylor wrote me that 
fie Gould send the outline of his paper very soon and the completed 
paper as soon as possible. The “very soon’ has not come yet, nor 
the “as soon as possible,’ and only this morning the doctor gave me 
in a word or two an outline of what he intended to say. Unfor- 
tunately, I am unable to do very much in speaking without prepara- 
tion. 1 am somewhat like the one in the Good Book whose excuse 
for trying to evade the call of duty was that he was slow of speech. 
But I haven’t anyone to speak for me. 

Another reason that I am unable to discuss this subject properly 
is that for some time I have not been doing any systematic auricular 
work. We are not able to do it in our little school. True, we do, 
what I think all of our schools do, “‘make use of whatever hearing a 
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child has” in all his work. But that refers, I think, in most of our 
schools, to those who are adventitiously deaf; to those who have 
learned speech, as we have learned speech, before they became deaf, 
but yet retain a little hearing, so that, when we get close to them or 
raise our voices sufficiently, we can make them understand; but for 
that larger class of semideaf, those who are congenitally deaf, or 
those who lost their hearing in infancy and yet retain a small degree 
of hearing, we do almost nothing, so far as their hearing is concerned, 
although they may have a greater per cent of hearing than those 
adventitiously deaf, whose hearing we do use. The reason is not far 
to seek. Those whose hearing we do use already understand words 
through the ear when thus spoken. They have learned the sound 
of the words and are able to recognize them. The others have never 
learned to distinguish words by sound, and must be taught to hear, 
that is to so distinguish words, by their frequent repetition until that 
sound is associated in the mind of the child with the object or action, 
just as the written form or the form on the lips is associated. In our 
little school we must do with our few teachers all the grades of work 
that you do in your large and well graded schools with your large 
and efficient corps of instructors, but there is a limit to the ability of 
even teachers to do things. In school, as in the larger affairs of life 
the interests of the one must sometimes be subordinated to the inter- 
ests and well being of the many. Hence we can not take the time to 
do this systematic auricular training that Dr. Taylor is doing. I am 

lad that he is doing it, because I believe that we should all do this 
Find of training with those children who have some degree of hear- 
ing, whether their lack of hearing was congenital or otherwise. I 
believe the results will be, as Dr. Taylor says they have been in his 
school, that the voices of the children will be improved and their 
speech made more natural and better modulated, and that in some 
cases the child so taught will go out into the world as a hard of hear- 
ing person—not many of them, perhaps, because they have not 
enough hearing, and we can not put into them an ability that does 
not exist, but we can improve the use of what they have. 

There is another line of investigation that I wish we might under- 
take, and that is to investigate more thoroughly the causes of the 
loss of hearing, not only that we might seek to prevent deafness, as 
much as that is to be desired, but also that we might know more of 
the condition in which the ear is left by each of the various causes of 
deafness. In my experience with auricular work when connected 
with the Nebraska School, I found that in some cases deaf children 
seemed to improve very much in their hearing, or in the use of their 
hearing, as Dr. Taylor says his have done, and some others, with 
apparently an equal or greater per cent of hearing, seemingly made 
almost no improvement at all. There must be some cause for this 
difference. If it is caused by a difference in the condition of the ear, 
it would be of great benefit for us to know it. We ought, if possible, 
to make investigations along this line, and our larger schools, with 
their skilled aurists can do it, if anybody outside of an ear hospital 
can do it. If we can find out in what condition the ear is left by 
each of the different causes of deafness, and in which cases we can 
ee expect improvement, we can limit our efforts largely to 
these. 
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At the first normal institute I attended when a boy preparing to 
teach hearing children, a distinguished educator from a great State 
university delivered a series of lectures and one of these impressed 
itself upon my mind. He said that the aim of the teacher in the edu- 
cation of the child should be to do four things: To train the eye to 
see, the ear to hear, the hand to do, and the mind to think. Only by 
so doing, he said, can the teacher train those capacities and powers b 
which the individual is associated with the world about him. [If all 
of these are essential in the proper training of the normal child with 
all his senses, that he may be well equipped for the battle of life, 
how much more necessary is it that we who are teaching boys and 
girls whose capacities are limited by one dormant sense should strive 
to make them as nearly complete as possible by giving to that dor- 
mant sense the highest development of which it is susceptible, that 
they may be as little handicapped as possible. 

Mrs. Mareuttiss, of New York. I am not going to differ with Dr. 
Taylor. I began work on developing the hearing 14 years ago and 
my one regret is that I have not been able to accomplish as much as 
I expected to. One of the reasons for this is that it is difficult to 
find teachers who will carry out the experimental work so laborious 
and having no definite or fixed goal. 

My method consisted in utilizing every vestige of hearing possessed 
by the child by giving him systematic hearing exercises. These 
exercises [| began a great many years ago at the suggestion of Dr. 
Samuel Sexton, of New York. Later I corresponded with Dr. Victor 
Urbantscitsch, of Vienna, who, I found, was working on identically 
the same lines. 

My experience has been that the ability to distinguish between 
bells, whistles, or even vowels does not suffice to make any noticeable 
change in the quality of the voice; but I did find that the psychological 
effect on the pupil who had acquired some idea of what hearing is 
was such as to warrant a continuance of the exercises. 

In the case of a boy who could distinguish between some of the 
vowels and consonants when he entered school, the improvement in 
his hearing gave him the ability to get the natural inflection of the 
voice which now at the age of 134, when he is entering high school 
with hearing boys, stands him in good stead. 

I learned in a short time the care that had to be exercised to make 
true experiments, for one child read my lips from the reflection in a 
piano top and another learned to distinguish certain vowels through 
the thermic sense, the ah being warmer than the ee on his cheek. 
My first lessons were always given direct into the ear. 

Dr. Tare, of Minnesota. We have all seen persons who can hear 

erfectly well when the room is still and other persons who can hear 
pelts on a train. How do you account for that? 

Dr. Taytor. I remember once eight men were trying to push a car, 
and I went up and started the car. It took my additional help to 
start the car and it took more effort to put the car in use, and so it 
is with the hearing. It takes that additional noise the train is making 
to make the ear work. 

Dr. Tare. May not the explanation be that on a street car a hear- 
ing person talks louder and may it not be that a deaf person on the 
train or car would hear better? 
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Mr. Briix. I had an experience some time ago. I found that 
hearing will frequently seem to improve with a knowledge of language, 
without there really being any change in the physical hearing. I 
would like to compare this with a man who does not know a foreign 
language. When he hears it, it all sounds like a jumble to him, but 
as soon as he learns that language he can distinguish the different 
sounds. The partially deaf child at first simply hears a jumble, but 
as his mowhelegs of language increases he can interpret this jumble 
and so seems to hear better. I have no suggestion to make on the 
subject; it is simply the relating of an experience that I have had. 

Mrs. Mareuttgs. I thought it might be of interest to the conven- 
tion to know that Dr. G. Fererri, of Rome, Italy, introduced the teach- 
ing of the piano to the children at the School for the Deaf at Siena. 
He says that even the totally deaf derive a great deal of pleasure from 
this. 

Dr. Crouter. Mr. Taylor was connected with the Nebraska school 
at one time and great attention was given to this subject of auricular 
training. I would like to ask of Dr. Taylor what the present condi- 
tion of the hearing is of any of the students who were thus trained 
and taught at that time. Have they retained the benefits and im- 
provements in hearing they seemed to have at that time? 

Mr. Taytor, of Idaho. I am hardly in a position to answer that 

uestion. I left Nebraska some years ago, and the pupils I taught 
there are scattered. So far as I know, they retained their hearing 
as well as people with normal hearing do. A great many people lose 
their hearing as they grow old, through catarrhal or other troubles. 
Probably the an a are as likely to do so as other people, but 
probably no more so, unless the original cause of their deafness was 
catarrhal. I have seen but one of these boys in 15 years. His hear- 
ing ts not so good now as it was then. His deafness was caused by 
catarrh, after he was well started in the grades, and he was in the 
auricular class to help him retain the hearing he had, rather than to 
improve his use of it. As would be expected in such a case, he hears 
less now than he did then, but what is the rule with the congenitally 
semideaf, who are taught auricularly, I would not attempt to say, 
though I can not see why they should not retain their hearing, as well 
as other people do. 

In the case of which Mr. Brill spoke, I think the improvement was 
largely the result of the improvement of the intellect. However 
the child who hears, but does nor hear well enough to gain language 
and speech thereby, must be taught to hear by the same method by 
which the normal child learns to hear. The name of the object 
or action must be repeated to him through his hearing until he has 
learned to associate the sound he hears with the object presented or 
the action performed. Just as much pains must be taken to associate 
the sensation felt in the ear with the object as to teach the child that 
the form on the lips or the written name means the object presented. 
Continued repetition is the process by which the semideaf child 
must learn to hear, just as it is the process by which the hearing 
child learns. 

Mr. Devine. I know of one boy who had been in the same class 
with me. He is now in Portland, Oreg.; his hearing was maintained 
right along. His speech is improving all the time. He works in a 
sianing mill and earns the very best of wages. There was another 
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boy with me. The last I heard of him he was in Kansas and depend- 
ing on his speech and hearing altogether. He was hard of hearing 
with Mr. Taylor. Orally he was good. 

Mr. Taytor. Some of. you may remember the boy of whom Mr. 
Divine spoke as the large boy we had at Chautauqua. He entered the 
Nebraska school with some hearing but with no speech outside of a 
few words. His father had taken him to Germany as well as to 
several of the largest cities of our country for treatment by special- 
ists, and was advised by them to put him in school. We feared 
he might be feeble-minded, because he seemed to hear so much, but 
could not talk, yet he proved as bright as anyone and took the full 
course in the school and graduated. From what Mr. Divine says, 
the auricular training there received has proven, and is still proving, 
of great benefit to him. I believe that will be the rule. 

Dr. Tate. I have to practice what I preach. I think in connec- 
tion with this subject of auricular instruction that we should not lose 
sight of the fact that no evil can come from it and only good. Another 
observation is that we are all more or less lip readers. You have all 
noticed that when we are conversing with an individual under ad- 
verse circumstances, we concentrate our attention on his mouth. 
[ think that both lip reading and auricular training can be carried 
on very ——) also that we — not to confuse the improve- 
ment in hearing with what has really simply been improvement in 
interpreting the lips; we are liable to be misled by what is really 
traceable largely to our gain in the knowledge of lip reading. 

Dr. Carotine A. YALE. We have found that individual children 
hear better with certain instruments or appliances. We have, there- 
fore, followed this plan for two years a more. Each child in our 
class for aural work has its individual instrument, selected after 
careful trial, as the one with which he hears best. The results have 
been very satisfactory and the improvement in individual cases has 
been far beyond our expectation, 

Mr. Goopwin, of North Carolina. There is one phase of aural work 
that seems to me not to have been mentioned. I think a number of 
schools are in much better condition for having specialists to examine 
ears and throat and care for the teeth. We have had two or three 
instances in my school of over 800 children in all whose hearing has 
been very much improved by being treated as to their physical con- 
dition. I realize what Mr. Brill said about the education; perhaps 
the hearing has not been improved itself, but the education enhances 
the ability to detect and understand what he does hear. I do not 
know whether that is an improvement in the physical condition or 
in the mental condition, which enables the child to interprt. Just 
two or three weeks ago a young man who had gone through our school 

raduated with good standing, and the college president told me of 
Sine, and that all help that was required was to give him a favorable 
seat where he could see and catch what was said. The president said 
that he was a good speech reader. There was another boy who was 
almost totally deaf, and we put him through a course of medical 
treatment and his hearing was practically restored. The young man 
that just graduated in our college in agriculture, I think, has 50 per 
cent of his hearing—that is, guessing from constant association with 
him when he was with us. e have done no systematic aural work. 
I believe in it to a certain extent, but I do believe that the most im- 
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provement that I have observed has been the development of the 
mind and the ability to interpret through his increased power of 
observation. 

Dr. Fay. I should like to urge upon all persons who speak or write 
on this subject that they should te careful always to use the word 
“‘auricular’’ and not “‘aural,’’ because aural and oral sound so much 
alike that it is very hard to understand which is said. 


SECOND DAY, FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 
PROGRAM OF AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Loca SECTIONS. 


Come South, Young Deaf Man—Laurens Walker, South Carolina. 
Come East, Young Deaf Man—A. ©. Manning, Pennsylvania. 
Come West, Young Deaf Man—H. J. McDermid, Canada (no paper). 
Discussion. 
The best ‘‘Bread and Butter” Trades for the Schools in— 
The South—Connor W: Wright, Georgia. 
The East—C. R. Ely, District of Columbia. 
The West—T. P. Clarke, Washington. 
Discussion. 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE. 


3.30—Scientific Agriculture for the Deaf, by Harley D. Drake, District of Columbia. 
a Sons and Daughters of Gallaudet College, by President Percival Hall, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
CONFERENCE OF EDUCATED DEAF. 


Conducted by Rev. Pair J. Hasenstas, chairman, 


4.00—Methods of Deaf-mute Instruction, by J. Cooke Howard. 
Industrial Instruction for Pupils, by Alexander Pach. 

Moral and Social Development of Pupils, by James E. Gallaher. 
Discussion. 

Question Box—In charge of the chairman. 


COME SOUTH, YOUNG DEAF MAN. 
BY W. LAURENS WALKER, OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Members of the Convention of the American Instructors for the Deaf, both ladies 
and gentlemen, friends and visitors: I am, this afternoon, sponsor for that part of the 
programe which is to immediately follow; if there be anything said to injure but one 

eaf man I have thought and planned an inglorious work. 

In outlining this feature of the program I had not planned to assume an active part; 
but death, the reckless reaper which has so destroyed our workers since last we met, 
took from us the gifted writer who would-have been the life and light of our after- 
noon’s work. When Weston Jenkins fell from our ranks; when the hand grew cold 
that was to lead this discussion, I felt there was none to take up his work; and there is 
none. I can not even imitate him who thought so clearly and wrote so beautifully 
and best of all loved the deaf so dearly. 

In the first place I want to assure you that you are not about to ar in the 
buffoonery of imitating real estate operators in a humorous competitive bid for immi- 
gration of deaf pean to your respective parts of the country,”’ as one of your leading 
educators would have you believe. I quote his words. 

If conditions are such in the North and East as will be described to you in a few 
moments, then indeed it is a crime to longer conceal what other parts of the country 
have to offer, educated, consecrated deaf men and women. But let me quote once 

in from this authority in order that you may see conditions as they are, North and 


ast: 
“The danger is this—if you can advise the deaf to come East, some of them will 
follow your advice. Even without advice or rosy real estate-like generalities, the 
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deaf are flocking to New York City from all parts of the country. They imagine that 
in a large city like this there must be many opportunities for work. They come with- 
out any knowledge of the local conditions, and usually without any money in their 
pockets. Idle hearing men flock to New York thinking that in a large city it must be 
easy to find work Of the 330,500 immigrants from foreign countries who came to 
live in this State last year, the great majority remained in the city. When there are 
about 300,000 idle men in a city I think it is unwise to urge the deaf to go to that city, 
unless they have secured a position in advance or unless they are wealthy, or at least 
in comfortable circumstances. 

“T beg of you, if you must urge the deaf to come East, please meet them in Phila- 
delphia and stop them from coming to New York—unless you have got a job waiting 
for them when they arrive.”’ 

Now, fellow teachers, if these are facts, and I am sure they are, then let us build 
that fence on the Mason-Dixon line and build it as high as God will permit, even to 
the confusing of language. Then we can fall back upon and find another legitimate 
use for the sign language. If these conditions be true, and I am sure they are, then 
he who represents the East here to-day can do no better work than send into the 
South and the West an agent from his school to study economic conditions. If the 
pauper labor of the Old World has stolen the bread from the mouths of our deaf boys 
and girls, in the East, then let us get them all out from there before we build our 
fence. 

We stand here to-day to urge every deaf man to stay in the community of his fathers, 
provided he is making a living for himself and those dependent upon him. If not, 
and if he has been rightly educated, we urge him to study economic conditions in 
the South. We will build no fence to keep him out or permit our friends to build 
one, nor will we have to build one to keep him there once he comes. 

3ut come now from real estate generalities to dinner-bucket realities. I hope not 
to weary you with too much that is of detail nature, but I must take time to state 
facts and figures. 

First, I want you to rid yourself of the idea that the South is, from a climatic stand- 
point, undesirable. We forget that the land of flowers is not on the New England 
rocky shore. That our winter climate is a thing greatly to be desired, one has only 
to watch the great trunk-line railroads that go from the North to the South. 

And to know that like conditions prevail in the South in the summer, observe those 
same avenues of egression and you will be marvelously impressed. Section for sec- 
tion, day for day, night for night, there is none that can surpass it. 

First, and it isin your ears before it leaves my mouth, I wish your consideration of 
southern farming for the deaf. 1 do not wish to entertain you with a glowing account 
of the independence of farm life nor with its health-giving powers. To the deaf the 
chief objection to farm life in any section lies in its loneliness. The deaf under the 
best conditions lose largely in the social life, and they should avoid, if possible, any 
vocation that lessens this social life. It is no longer necessary, however, for farm 
life to carry this burden. Community life is fast developing in the South; good roads 
and gas-driven conveyances ure robbing farm life of its loneliness. The word ‘‘farm” 
is so comprehensive that we had best first consider truck farming. That the South is 
the legitimate truck field for the North and East is acknowledged. You will realize 
this to be a fact when I tell you that 20 to 25 trainloads of Georgia peaches pass over 
the main line of the Southern daily for the North and West. Truckers are living in 
easy circumstances in the South and putting money every year into the banks. 
Seventy-eight per cent of bank-deposit money in the South is held by farmers. Those 
men who went out to study the economic conditions of the country in order to locate 
the regional banks dazed themselves and amazed the world when they found that 
Atlanta and Richmond were centers of vast wealth and business. No longer will we 
be robbed of our legitimate financial work. But I digress too far. It was only a 
few days ago that I met in a Pullman a garden trucker with his family of eight bound 
for a visit to his old home in Wisconsin. He told me that he was taking his family 
on a month’s outing on the income received from 1 acre of Irish potatoes. A truck- 
man in the South, with allied industries, upon a cash basis, can soon become a man 
whose check for hundreds is honored, provided always he has education to lead him 
and energy —— him. Just here let me point you to the fact that our Government 
is coming rapidly to the aid of the southern farmer, assisting him to finance his devices, 
no longer leaving him to the financial sharps of his or any other section. The truck 
field is the most inviting field in the South, because there is no competition from the 
cheap labor of the African. This Southland offers to him a choice of climate and soil 
not offered by any other continent. You can scarce name a fruit or vegetable that 
has not a home in the South that is peculiarly fitted for its best growth and develop- 
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ment. From Virginia’s Albemarle pippin to Florida’s golden crowned Indian River 

oranges there is a list of fruits that defy imitation. These, friends, are no glittering 

real-estate generalities. But I must pass to straight farming in the South. ; 
Don’t bat your eye, but look me straight in the face while te from an undis- 


puted authority: ‘‘The prosperous southern farmer is the wealthiest class of buyers 
on the face of God’s green earth. He has recently cashed in a $1,850,000 cotton crop, 
which represents more real money than the gold and silver output of the world. His 
corn brought him over $500,000, and, counting up the proceeds from various other 
crops, the total shows that he has over $3,000,000 to spend.”’ Let me throw one more 
thought into your confused understanding. Before the War of the American Revo- 
lution England preyed upon our poverty and our ignorance and grew rich. The 
war over and the sapper thrown off, the stronger began to grow fat upon the weaker; 
but 4,635,816 spindles in South Carolina tell the story of changed conditions. We 
have finally learned that the converting of a product into its form of final consump- 
tion produces as much wealth as the producing of the product itself. I tell you this, 
so that you may know why the southern farmer is more prosperous tc-day than he 
was one decade ago. Here I want to interest the deaf man with not a dollar in his 
pocket, with not a rasher of bacon in his larder. You can come south, and, putting 
your hands to the plow, work your way to plenty and prosperity. But come down 
to actual facts and figures, you scofling friends. What can he do? Alone, without 
a dollar’s investment, he can clear above his expenses $400. That is a minimum 
for the men who will work. I can not go into the statistics of each Southern State. 
One must serve as a criterion for judgment. And the one I select is not the best, 
but it is very sure. In the value of crops per acre of cultivated area South Carolina 
leads the United States, with $23.01; Connecticut coming second, with $22.50; Illi- 
nois third, with $10.37. Take it by the square mile of cultivated area, South Carolina 
comes first, with $14,726, and Illinois comes next, with $6,634. Ten years ago we 
were raising on an average 7 bushels of corn to the acre; to-day it is 20. The 
increase in the value of farm lands in South Carolina during the last decade was 169 
per cent. This is the time for you to come south. Ten years hence money will be 
unable to buy the cotton lands of the Southern States. In 1910, the last census year, 
the value of South Carolina’s crops was $140,000,000, an increase of 28.4 per cent, 
the greatest increase of any State in the Union. 

Before I take up the next subdivision, which is a wage vocation, I would have you 
recall the fact that board in the South is far cheaper than in the other sections of our 
commonwealth. Good board in the smaller towns can be had for $10 per month 
and in the cities for $15. Deaf printers—printing being the next subdivision—are 
earning to-day with us—and the demand is greater than we can supply with south- 
ern boys—from $45 to $90 a month. Take these figures and ~ down your fence 
and let them come, provided they have been taught to work fair and stand square. 
To give you a just conception of the southern deaf printer, I must read this selec- 
tion from a leading southern paper: 


‘“gp, AUGUSTINE’S SILENT BOOSTERS. 


“‘The chamber of commerce has a fine membership. Its size, population con- 
sidered, exceeds that of any other city in Florida or the whole South. This member- 
ship is remarkable for reasons other than that of mere bigness in numbers—it has 
quality. A lot of people don’t belong who should, but the proportion is small indeed. 

“‘Two members of the chamber of commerce deserve special mention, however, 
because they are typical of the kind that gives success to all worth-while organiza- 
tions. These two members are brothers, we understand, and although they have 
never attended a single meeting of the chamber or worked on a single committee, we 
know that they are with us and that they are among the best members we have. In 
their silent way they are helping to make St. Augustine great; with their skill they 
help put through every meritorious proposition undertaken by the city; they are 
instrumental in telling a multitude of people about St. Augustine and Florida. 

‘These two members have never allowed their dues in the chamber to lapse, they 
have never objected that somebody else was getting more benefit from the work of 
the chamber of commerce than they. They are silent, loyal, optimistic members 
whom we appreciate more than we can say, and we trust that the chamber of com- 
merce will sometime be able to do something special or extraordinary for them. 

‘‘Who are they? Their work passes through your hands and before your eyes 
every day. They are skilled producers—good citizens—fine men. They operate 
the linotype machines at the Record Co.’s plant—Messrs. A. W. and W. E. Pope— 
they neither talk nor listen to talk.” 
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Have you good cabinetmakers, painters, bakers, brick masons? Are they physi- 
cally strong, mentally clear, and generally God governed? If so, the South wants 
them and they want the South. But conditions can not long be thus. The ignorance 
of the world of the conditions in the South to-day makes the opportunity for the deaf 
in the South. The time may come when 300,000 idlers may stand as a menace and 
curse upon our fair land, but they are not there to-day, and this is your opportunity. 
Take these thoughts and let them cause you to study economic conditions and deter- 
mine some things for those you train for life. The man who trains the athlete for his 
fight and yoes not to his corner to give him the benefit of his judgment and the help 
of his sympathy is a trainer who defeats finally the labor of his days. The superin- 
tendent who does less through ignorance or indifference is not worthy to be the scullion 
in the kitchen. This feeling has prompted me to these remarks. 


DISCUSSION, 


Mr. Scott, of Oklahoma. I would like to say that Mr. Walker didn’t 
examine his statistics in Oklahoma. 


DO NOT COME EAST, YOUNG DEAF MAN. 
BY A. C. MANNING, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


I am not naturally a rebel. Nothing pleases me more than trying to practice what 
I preach—absolute obedience—and when the topic, ‘‘Come East, young deaf man,’’ 
was assigned me I made a conscientious effort to find a reason for giving such advice to 
young deaf men of other sections of the country. But the more I investigated the more 
firm became my conviction that such advice would be most unwise. I promptly and 
frankly reported my predicament to the chairman of the committee, who refused to 
excuse me. Whereupon I did rebel and informed the chairman of my inability to 
carry out his instructions. Being ordered to talk. I’ll speak my mind, if I am not out 
of order, and will say, Do not come East, young deaf man. 

My reason for this advice may be given briefly: There is more room for you where 
you are, in the West or in the South. 

A few years ago the peach growers of Georgia shipped all their fruit to New York 
and other eastern cities. The central western cities clamored for peaches, but the 
growers persistently shipped all their fruit East. It seems incredible, but it is history. 
By sending their fruit West they might have realized a handsome profit. Thousands 
of carloads of peaches were dumped into New York Harbor because they were a 
thousand miles too far east. Hundreds of growers failed. After an absurdly long time 
the growers saw their bungling blunder and remedied it by sending their peaches 
where they were wanted. 

‘ All branches of industry have adopted the policy of supplying the demand. 

Are we, the 1,977 instructors of the deaf in America, upon whom lies the great 
responsibility of shaping the destiny of the 13,396 deaf pupils in the American schools 
i of the ten, twenty, or thirty thousand former pupils of our schools, who still look 
to us for advice, going to ignore the immutable law of supply and demand and say, 
‘*Never mind the 300.000 unemployed in New York, never mind the 30,000 unem- 
ployed in Philadelphia, never mind the thousands of unemployed in the eastern 
towns, come on East and join the bread line”? 

Suppose we say, ‘‘Come East.’’ The result? The well-trained, first-class workmen 
will act wisely. They will stay where they are. But the rolling stones will—I am 
tempted to let them chase the rainbow—they will join the floating element and swell 
the tide of those migrants who imagine they see on every hilltop just ahead the house 
with the golden windows. My figures of speech are no more mixed than the muddle 
in which those of our deaf friends who follow such advice as ‘‘Come East” will find 
themselves. 

No, young deaf man, don’t come East. We have in the East a great many young 
deaf men. We are doing our best to prepare them for life, and we are following them 
up after their leaving school, and with their other friends we are securing employment 
for most of them. e hope that before many years the Pennsylvania Institution will 
have a well-organized employment bureau for her graduates. Then we will be more 
hospitable than we may now seem. . 

Let me apologize, ladies and gentlemen. I feel presumptuous in consuming even 
a minute of your time on this subject. 
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FARMING AND GARDENING FOR THE DEAF. 
BY CONNOR W. WRIGHT, OF GEORGIA. 


It is a great mistake to think anybody can farm. The greatest wisdom is now re- 
quired to do scientific farming. The old method of farming was to plow shallow, 
cultivate the same crops year after year on the same field, finally exhausting the land 
of all growing elements, and clear off new ground and start again. No fertilizers were 
used and we made from 10 to 25 bushels of corn per acre, 5 to 15 bushels of wheat, 
and a bale of cotton to 3, 4, or 5 acres. Now we are learning scientific farm- 
ing. We plow 8 to 12 inches deep in the fall so as to get the benefit of the winter 
rains and freezes and fertilize the land with the right per cent of potash, phosphoric 
acid, ammonia, or nitrogen. We plow after every rain and nearly every week culti- 
vate the ground by plowing shallow. We diversify crops, rotate fields with cotton 
first, then with corn, next oats, then peas turned under in the fall to get the nitrogen 
from the air, fill the soil with humus by applying leaves, trash, stable fertilizer, and 
other waste material. This puts the soil in fine condition and gives us a big, vigorous 
plant of cotton, corn, or other crops. Then we apply potash and acid phosphate to 
make the fruit. Every few years green crops should be sown on the land, such as peas, 
rye, oats, wheat, vetch, clover, alfalfa, etc., and these should be turned under to 
build up the soil. We have doubled and quadrupled our crops with this method. 

Buy the best seed. If you are planting peas to get the seed use ‘‘sugar crowders,’’ 
the finest cowpea in the world. I bought some the other day and planted them. 
They cost me $16 per bushel. I did not go broke after this purchase for I bought only 
a pint. What are the possibilities of farming and gardening? I am known as the 
butter-bean man of my town. I made 6 gallons of dry butter beans on one row 150 
feet long and had green butter beans all summer. At this rate I would have made 
over 300 gallons per acre at 60 cents per gallon, realizing $200 per acre. The cost 
could not possibly be over $50 per acre, giving me a clear profit of $150 per acre. Mr. 
Brodwell, of Milton County, Ga., made 34 bales of cotton, and seed worth $50, on 1 
acre; that brought him $260. The expense of this crop could not possibly have been 
over $100 per acre, leaving him a profit of $160 per acre. 

At the experiment station in Georgia the director told me he cut 6 tons of alfalfa 
off of 1 acre the second year, at $28 per ton; this brings $168 per acre; the expense 
at the highest estimate would not go over $50 per acre, leaving him a net profit of 
$118 per acre. 

The boys in the corn clubs in Georgia have been making from 100 to 200 bushels of 
corn per acre. Some of them made their crops at an expense of 18 cents per bushel, 
selling the corn at $1 per bushel, clearing from $100 to $150 peracre. Take the girls’ 
canning clubs. In 1913 Miss Clyde Sullivan, of Georgia, 14 years old, planted one- 
tenth of an acre in tomatoes. She canned 5,354 No. 2 cans and 212 No. 3 cans and 
60 pints of catsup. The entire receipt was $229.26, the net profit $132.39, making, at 
this rate, $1,323.90 per acre. The market gardeners are clearing from $500 to $1,000 
per acre on their vegetables. I knew a man in Anniston, Ala., who paid $50 per acre 
rent on land. He cultivated and sold vegetables and made big money. This money 
kept the wolf from the door. He wasa country parson, getting $200 or $300 for preach- 
ing. Two hundred dollars was made on two-thirds of an acre in onions; 300 bushels 
of sweet potatoes have been made in my State per acre, worth $1 a bushel; $200 to 
$400 have been made on one acre of tomatoes. One man made $500 on a quarter of an 
acre of ~— another made $150 on one-third of an acre of lettuce. Cabbages 
have yielded $400 to 500 per acre. 

The main reason for the high cost of living is that we are not producing enough 
food to supply the demand. Nearly 75 per cent of our children come from the farm. 
Why not every school in the United States organize a class in farming and gardening, 
employ a graduate of one of the agricultural schools, and teach the children scientific 
farming so they can go back on the farm and make life worth living for the old folks 
who have been pinched and have been half starved on their old out-of-date methods 
of farming. 

I find that only one-sixth of our schools are trying to teach these industries, and 
they are playing at the business. I have written to every school that has these 
industries laid down in its statistical report in the Annals. Most of the replies tell 
me they have done practically nothing along these lines. They are having their 
work done by hired labor, and our pupils are getting nothing out of it. They ex- 
plain to me that the garden season begins and ends while the children are at home. 
Now with the hothouse and cold frames we can have all the vegetables we want in 
May and somein April. In the fall we can cultivate cabbage, onions, spinach, lettuce, 
beets, radishes, turnips, and other hardy vegetables. There is no excuse for us to 
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fall down on this business. I hope the convention will discuss this subject, pass some 
resolutions, and then go home and put them into practice. ; 

Now, as to stock raising. Take dairying, which is a branch of farming. Buy the 
Jersey, Holstein, or some fine breed, sell nothing but the sweet milk right from the 
cow at 40 cents per gallon. Almost any cow will average 3 gallons a day, worth $1.20. 
You can keep a cow at 25 to 30 cents per day. Here is from 300 to 400 per cent profit. 
My wife and I cleared $50 in six months on our cow. Her butter and milk for the 
family paid for her feed. Take chickens; the Plymouth Rock, Rhode Island Red, or 
Orpingtons are the best breeds for meat and eggs, and Leghorn for eggs alone. Pure 
breeds cost no more to keep, grow faster, and lay more eggs, and are more uniform in 
size and color. The eggs are larger and richer and will sell for more money. 

Take hogs; it has been demonstrated that hogs can be raised at from 4 to 5 cents 
per pound. You never get less than 10 and 15 cents per pound, a profit of 100 per cent. 
A man in our town raises fine Berkshire hogs and sells the hams in Birmingham at 
40 cents a pound. These hogs cost him 5 cents a pound to raise and give him about 
800 per cent profit, say 500 per cent, because the other parts sell cheaper. Other ani- 
mals also make fine profits on the farm. 

Now about Georgia. We have 235 growing days each year. Ohio has 165 days. 
Stock need not be fed but two months in the year. There is no crop variety of grass 
or species of cattle and live stock which can not be profitably raised in the State. We 
can grow corn equal to Iowa, oats equal to Ohio, apples with better flavor than New 
York or Oregon, wheat as good as Illinois, and peaches and watermelons which excel 
those of every other State. 


THE BEST ‘“‘BREAD AND BUTTER” TRADES FOR THE SCHOOLS IN 
THE EAST. 


BY DR. CHARLES R. ELY, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Some of the more important circumstances to be considered in making a selection 
of the best trades to be taught in a school are the following: Size of the school; loca- 
tion, whether in the city or country, together with the extent and character of the 
ground occupied; facilities, including equipment and financial support; homes of 
pupils, whether in the city, small town, or country; deafness as a bar in some indus- 
tries; character of the school, whether day or residential; and attitude of parents and 
pupils regarding trades to be taught. When all these things are considered, it would 
appear that the problem is an individual one for each school. 

It is, therefore, at first rather surprising that there should be such a general agree- 
ment among the schools of the East in the trades that are taught. Instruction is given 
in cabinetmaking and carpentering and in printing in most of the State schools, 
with shoemaking, painting, and baking following in the order named. Courses in 
as dressmaking, cooking, and housework are almost universally provided for 
the girls. 

That the trades above mentioned were the best trades to be taught in the East can 
hardly be disputed, as their selection was due to an evolution and is the result of the 
law of the survival of the fittest, modified by the careful and farsighted judgment 
of some of the most able educators in our profession. It is possible that the conditions 
to-day may make it advisable to modify the character of the instruction in certain 
trades, or possibly to drop some of them. This it seems to me is, at present, an indi- 
vidual problem which can be wisely decided only when all the local circumstances 
are known. 

It is with some hesitation that a suggestion is offered at this point. It is well known 
that a very large number of the pupils in the schools in the East are found, after gradua- 
tion, living in the country and carrying on agricultural pursuits, whatever may have 
been the nature of the trade they have learned in school. It would seem well there- 
fore to bear this fact in mind and, in the selection of trades, to have at least one 
which will be directly serviceable to pupils who expect to make their living from 
the soil. 

Of the trades taught in the schools, the verdict, on the part of the graduates seems 
to be that printing yields the promptest and most satisfactory returns. One reason 
for-this may be that the boy who has studied printing seldom looks for other work, 
while the one who has studied cabinetmaking, for example, may eventually take 
up another trade, which is not closely related to the one he learned while in school, 
but for which his early training in the use of tools and machinery has at least par- 
tially qualified him. 

It is a well-known doctrine of evolution that while specialization leads to the highes: 
advancement under fixed conditions, it also tends toward the elimination of the 
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individual when conditions are changed. That it is more difficult for a deaf man 
to get a chance to demonstrate his ability in any particular field than for the hearing 
workman, needs no argument. The average employer, chiefly because of his unfamil- 
iarity with the deaf, usually selects the man who can hear in preference to the one 
who is deaf. These facts together with the one already noted, that so many of the 
deaf do not carry on the trades they have learned in school, would appear to argue that 
for the majority of the pupils trades should be taught which give a broad foundation 
and leave the specialization for the years after leaving school. 

The attitude of the trades-unions, toward applicants for membership, has an impor- 
tant bearing on this subject, and should receive careful consideration. In some 
instances as many as five years of apprenticeship are required, whatever the previous 
preparation of the applicant, before he is given full recognition. 

Instead, therefore, of seeking to multiply the number of trades taught, may it not 
be well to concentrate our energies and to specialize as schools rather than to have 
the pupil do the specializing? A single trade in which shopwork can be closely corre- 
lated with schoo! work, which stimulates mental growth and contributes to the forma- 
tion of character, and which provides for the development of manual dexterity, 
artistic ability, and inventive genius, will give every pupil an excellent training for 
success in the industrial world. A greater multiplicity of highly-specialized indus- 
tries may result in a larger number of pupils pursuing, after graduation, the particular 
trade they have learned. That this demonstrates a better state of affairs remains to 
be proven, for it may also result in a larger number of misfits, who would have risen 
higher in some other line of work, which they might have taken up had their training 
been more general. 

Of the various industries in which the girls are trained while in school, sewing and 
dressmaking seem to be most often employed as a means of gaining a livelihood, while a 
vast majority, though not in a strict sense wage earners, assist materially in the support 
of their homes by their services in sewing, cooking, and housework, and will in the 
near future, together with their hearing sisters, receive the recognition which is their 
due as being wage earners just as truly as their husbands, fathers, or brothers who are 
usually the recipients of the pay envelopes. 

In conclusion, I would say that, for the girls there is no school which can afford not 
to teach sewing, cooking, and housework. For the boys there is probably no industry 
which presents so many advantages as carpentry and cabinetmaking for pupils of all 
degrees of capability. Where more than one trade can be taught, printing is an 
excellent selection for a somewhat restricted number. If the list is to be continued 
beyond these two a proper selection becomes more difficult and must depend in large 
measure on local conditions. 

The happy faces and prosperous appearance of those attending the various reunions 
of the schools for the deaf can not but convince an unprejudiced observer that they 
have become useful and valued citizens, and a careful inquiry into their occupations 
will prove that, however indirectly it may have contributed, the training received 
in the shop has been a most important factor in their achievement of success. 

That this happy state of affairs will continue under the thoughtful and efficient 
management of the schools in the East, the writer, for one, most sincerely believes. 


DISCUSSION. 


Father Moretier. I would like to ask what the superintendents of 
schools and others think about horticulture. I am thinking that 
horticulture would be a very good trade for the deaf because it needs 
no hearing or speech, and I think it would be very profitable, because 
of the report of where they cleared over $6,000 on flowers, and I 
believe that flowers are very much in demand, especially near the 


city. 

Mer, E. C. Wranp. I spent some time in the Maryland school in 
charcoal work and oil painting, but have never made any money 
from what I learned. I also had mechanical drawing at school, and 
think I would have made money; I was interested in drawing; often 
when I was a student at college I made money by sign painting, and 
eo asked me about frescoing rooms and house painting. I 

elieve in every school for the deaf in the United States and in the 
world there should be instruction in sign painting. Nearly every 
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man in the world has two things; the first is a house and the second 
is a wife, and if a man can paint he can do much ornamentation to 
his house. I have often had people come to me and ask me if I 
would help them do fancy frescoing. I often had offers of that sort 
of work to do. If more time were given in our schools to painting 
of houses and inner decoration, it would make much more money in 
the pockets of the deaf. There is not much demand for printing of 
the sort that is now taught in schools for the deaf; most printing is 
done by the linotype. Every school for the deaf should have a 
linotype and instruction on the linotype should be given. Farming 
to-day is entirely different from what it was years ago. Years ago 
the work on the farm was done by hand, but now much more is done 
by the machine. My brother had a corn planter which cost $16, 
and in two days he was able with that to plant 25 acres. I consider 
farming one of the very best trades for the deaf. 


THE BEST BREAD AND BUTTER TRADE FOR THE WEST. 


BY THOMAS P, CLARKE, OF WASHINGTON. 


Fellow teachers, the title of this paper was assigned me by some one else before 
one word was written, and if it is not appropriate don’t blame me. 

We have in the West, as you all know. the greatest country in God’s outdoors. 
When our soil has been once cleared of its wild growth, man has only to tickle it 
with a hoe to make it smile with bountiful harvests. Agriculture is always alluring— 
on paper; but for a constant diet there are many men, and some of them deaf, who 
are in the same class as the author of this paper. I confess that. while I admire 
nature and love the great outdoors as well as most people, still, when I drive along 
and see the man with a hoe getting his living out of the dirt, I am conscious of a 
feeling of thankfulness that God gave me sense enough to get my living in another 
way. So you will not be surprised when I say that agriculture in all its various 
forms is not the best trade for all the deaf in the West. 

Woodworking, like agriculture, is a splendid trade, and many of our deaf are doing 
well in some one of the many trades called into use in the manufacture of wooden 
articles. Cabinetmaking, with all its fascinations due to the artistic beauty of the 
products, is not so practical, especially here in the West, where we have to import 
nearly all our hardwood. Good plain carpenters who can handle rough lumber as 
it comes from the mills and turn out good work are in demand. 

In leather work conditions have changed materially. There is no longer any 
demand for boots and shoes made to measure, but a good cobbler or repair man, to 
use the more elegant term, can make a good living at any crossroads and can set up 
shop on a capital of $25 if he has no more. With us the large ranches and lumber 
camps use a great deal of heavy harness, and a man who can make and repair harness 
and saddles is always in demand. 

The printing trade is just as good as it ever was for the expert, honest workman. 
The linotype and other machines do much of the straight work which was formerly 
done by hand and have made it difficult for the sloven or the lazy or incompetent 
man to hold a job; but there is plenty of opportunity for the well-trained, efficient 
workman. 

Cooking is a splendid trade, and any man or woman who can cook well and who 
will attend to the kitchen honestly need never lose a job. 

In our cities no man need be idle if he knows how to do any useful thing well and 
will give his employer an honest day’s work. In fact here, as elsewhere, we need 
the “butcher, the baker, and the candlestick maker;’’ but whether “ tinker or tailor,’’ 
each man must work. In fact, my friends, there are hundreds of deaf men and women 
who are making good out here in the Northwest in any of the trades taught in our insti- 
tutions, and I regret to say that there are many who are not succeeding. After care- 
ful investigation we find that the failure is due in almost every instance to incompe- 
tence or a distaste for work. This latter is more common. It is sometimes due toa 
desire to improve the general conditions of mankind by organizing and talking and 
sometimes to a real inability to concentrate on anything for any number of hours. 
This, I feel, may in some cases be fairly charged to misdirected efforts in the school- 
room and school shop. Homeopathic doses with constant variety may make a very 
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spicy school program, but does it fit one for the constant grind and continued effort 
— to collect that living which “the world owes every man?’’ 

lere in the great West we can use and pay for every man you may send us, no matter 
what his trade may be, provided you have taught him to work—all day and every 
day. This is a problem by no means easy of solution. But its solution is the answer 
and, I believe, the only answer to the question, ‘What is the best bread and butter 
trade for the deaf?’’ It constitutes the difference between efficiency and success 
and inefficiency and failure. It is no new problem, nor is the solution new. We 
find that St. Paul wrote about it in his first epistle to the Thessalonians, fourth chapter 
and eleventh verse; he says: “Study to be quiet and to do your own business, and 
to work with your own hands.’’ Then in his next letter to the same people he gives 
the condition most commonly accepted by the world of employers to-day, “if any 
will not work neither should he eat.’’ (II Thessalonians, iii, 10.) I know that most 
of us object to this conclusion on the ground of humanity or charity or Christian kind- 
ness, and attempt to avoid the natural course of things by a cold meal at the back 
door or a quarter on the sidewalk. This may do, but I believe our duty as educators 
calls for more. We must fit our pupils to live in the world of men or we are failures 
and have no right to our places. No healthy man is fit to live who can not do honest 
work at his calling; hence we must teach our pupils to work and to keep everlastingly 
at it. 

In the Washington school we have been experimenting some with the desire to 
give our graduates not only a knowledge of and skill at some trade that will enable 
them to earn $2.50 per day after graduation, but to give them the power of continued, 
concentrated effort for at least eight hours a day. I am by no means satisfied that 
this experiment is a success but shall try it out further. We have tried the plan with 
our oldest class of giving them alternate weeks of school and shop. I find some things 
to commend and some to condemn, but I believe that continued effort will bring us 
a plan beneficial to our pupils in their literary work as well as in the industrial depart- 


ment. 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE. 
THE SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF GALLAUDET. 


BY DR. PERCIVAL HALL. 


The committee on program of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
has been kind enough at each meeting of the convention, at least in recent years, to 
provide a place on the program for the discussion of matters connected with Gallaudet 
College. Papers have been presented on entrance requirements, and catalogues and 
notices in regard to this matter have been sent out so frequently to heads of schools 
that no further discussion of this subject seems necessary. In case of any doubt in 
this direction, however, I shall be glad, at the close of this paper, to answer inquiries 
in regard to the entrance or graduation requirements now in force at Gallaudet. 

The question of the value of any educational institution, no matter what its endow- 
ment, iis faculty, its announcements, and its aims, is, after all, most justly decided b 
following up the work of its graduates. Not that Gallaudet College or any other ok: 
lege can claim all the credit for the success of its students; nevertheless the years 
spent at an institution for higher education must leave an indelible stamp and a last- 
ing influence upon the work and character of every student who spends a considerable 
time within its precincts. Therefore it is true that a survey of the work of the young 
men and women who have graduated from Gallaudet College or spent some time 
within its walls should have influence with those who are interested in the develop- 
ment of the deaf boys and girls under their care along the best possible lines. 

During the past year we have made at the college a very strong effort to get in 
touch with as many as possible of our former students and graduates. 

These number altogether about 900. Definite information as to occupation and 
success in the matter of financial returns has been received from approximately 350 
of this number. An analysis of the returns seems to me well worthy of your con- 
sideration to-day. There are among the 350, 2 architects, 2 horticulturists, 3 artists, 
3 electricians, 3 editors and publishers—who own their own newspapers—4 mechanical 
draftsmen, 8 chemists, 8 business men, 9 supervisors, 13 bookkeepers or accountants, 
13 ministers to the deaf, 18 clerks in the Government service of the United States and 
Canada, 34 farmers or stock raisers, 34 printers. Fifty-seven of the women graduates 
are married and have no other duties than household affairs, and 126 are principals or 
teachers in schools for the deaf. Besides these, the lines of endeavor entered by our 
graduates and students cover a wide field. There are cataloguers, photographers, 
tailors, civil engineers, sculptors, contractors, real estate dealers, fire insurance agents, 
instrument makers, and manufacturers. Out of the whole number heard from, only 
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four men, one of them retired, were without situations. Sixteen young unmarried 
women were at home assisting with household duties. The annual remuneration 
received by graduates of the college ranges above $10,000 per annum, and a very 
large majority of those heard from are earning a comfortable living. Many of them 


live in homes of their own, and are supporting happy families. 


Of the value of the work done by the ministers to the deaf, I need hardly speak, as 
Dr. Draper will discuss that subject for you. The large number of successful teachers 
of the deaf and the fact that a considerable number of our graduates are still being 
employed in various institutions in educational capacity shows a recognition of the 
value of the work which they have done in this line. Indeed, it seems to me that 
every school for the deaf throughout the country has urgent need upon its educational 
staff of one or more such young deaf men and women as have gone out from Gallaudet 
College into successful school work. No other person can be more valuable, both 
inside and outside of the schoolroom, in appreciating the difficulties of the pupils, 
in the general association with the children, in loyal and untiring efforts to exert 
good influence for character building than an earnest deaf teacher well prepared 
for his work. 

Since the time of Laurent Clerc, the record of the able and conscientious deaf 
teacher has been a noble one, and a simple list of names of the sons and daughters of 
Gallaudet who have succeeded in educational lines justifies all the expense, all the 
labor, and all the endeavor connected with the foundation and maintenance of 
Gallaudet College for half a century. 

I hope that Mr. Drake will tell you of the success of the sons of Gallaudet in the 
line of scientific agriculture. It is true that up to the last few years they did not 
receive much definite training along this line at the college, although the chemistry 
of soils and fertilizers and work in the greenhouse were ‘taken up by a number of 
those who are now succeeding in farming. Within the last two years, however, such 
work has been started by our own farmer, Mr. Drake. Eighteen young men pursued 
a course in general agriculture under him during the session just closed. Agricultural 
work will be regularly offered to a limited number of students, and we hope and 
believe that, in the future, the sons (and possibly the daughters) of Gallaudet will 
show even more success in farming and stock raising than they have in the past. 

In architecture and mechanical drawing, some of our younger men are earning com- 
fortable salaries, and two of our graduates have become widely known and successful 
architects. In business and in all the lines which have been mentioned in this paper, 
they are making splendid progress. Many of the daughters of Gallaudet are married 
and are at the head of successful homes. 

All of these successes in the business world are to me, and f hope to you, a proof 
of the value of the higher education which our graduates have received. 

But perhaps the most striking proof lies in the acknowledged leadership in every 
State and every district of the United States of the sons and daughters of Gallaudet 
among the deaf people of their communities. 

Wherever the deaf gather for religious work, for social work; wherever they form 
associations for self-imp ovement or for the benefit of others; w herever there is work 
to be done by the deaf; there it will be found that a large majority of the leaders, of 
the thinkers, of the directors, are men and women trained at Gallaudet, men and 
women of high character, high purpose, high aims, working for the betterment of 
their fellows, and living full lives. 

As I told you in the beginning of this paper, it is not my intention to claim for 
Gallaudet College all the credit for the success of her sons and daughters. But I can 
say that nowhere else in this country or in the world can deaf young men and women 
come intimately into contact with such a body of men and women as are represented 
in the faculty of Gallaudet College. Nowhere else in this country or in the world 
will they have an opportunity to associate with such a body of deaf young men and 
women. Nowhere else will they have an equal aes for social life and growth 
among themselves. When one realizes this, and studies the record made in the 
world by the sons and daughters of Gallaudet, it seems to me self evident that the 
question to be asked concerning the bright and promising young deaf men and women 
in our schools to-day is not, “Gan we alford to send them to Gallaudet?” but, ‘‘ How 
can we afford not to send them to Gallaudet?” 


SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE FOR THE DEAF. 
BY HARLEY D. DRAKE, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


During the past few years we have witnessed a great change in the attitude toward 
things agricultural. This has been brought about through the rise in price of most 
all commodities, the congestion of the cities, the increasing price of land, and other 
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contributory causes. It was long the opinion that if a man could not succeed in any 
other line of effort, farming with its many branches was still open to him. He.had 
only to scratch the virgin soil and mother earth would respond liberally. Under 
such a system of mining the soil, its fertility was soon exhausted and its cultivator 
moved to other localities or into the city. It was not, therefore, long before there 
was no more virgin soil to till. It is at this juncture that science steps in to make a 
study of the best method of bringing the abandoned farms back to their original 
condition. Here a new era was inaugurated. 

Previous to the advent of scientific farming most practice and knowledge was 
handed down from father to son, without much clear understanding of the underlying 
principles. The why and wherefore was not known and in many cases the practice 
was scientifically wrong. Science gave a reason for most every cause and effect and 
made the equiculturlat independent and more interested in his work. 

Scientific practice raised the dignity of the task and made it more fascinating and 
remunerative. The Government and the State saw the vast economic aspect of the 
problem and were quick to aid in disseminating the new knowledge. Agricultural 
colleges were founded, experiment stations established, and explorers sent to other 
parts of the world to search for new plants, helpful insects, and new ideas. 

Demonstrators were sent throughout the land to teach and to demonstrate the 
new methods, until finally a demand has come for the teaching of scientific agriculture 
not only in the rural schools but in the city schools’as well. 

It has long been claimed that agriculture is a very desirable occupation for the deaf, 
but very little effort has been made until recently to teach its principles to them. 
A very large percentage of the pupils in our schools come from rural communities, 
and the time is not distant when parents will ask that their deaf children be given the 
same opportunities to gain an agricultural education as is being afforded their other 
children. With very few exceptions, our schools are well situated to add such a 
course, and the State and Government stand ready to lend their aid through their 
bulletins and demonstrators. The practical should always be associated as closely 
as possible with the theoretical, and the pupil will more readily grasp the purport of 
things if allowed to weigh, measure, or compute with real objects in practice. 

As many as 15 per cent of the graduates of Gallaudet College have taken up agricul- 
ture as their vocation and they are invariably making a success of it. Quite a number 
of them have taken courses in agricultural colleges for the hearing, and the time now 
seems opportune to make scientific agriculture a part of the college curriculum. 
Those i have already tried their hand at the plow and succeeded express regret 
that they were not offered such courses while at college, which might Ton saved 
them much hardship and loss. During the past year 18 young men received in- 
struction on agricultural subjects as an extra study. They were given what was pos- 
sible under the circumstances, and we hope to add scientific agriculture as a regular 
study to our course the coming term. 

Washington, as the home of the Great Federal Department of Agriculture, affords 
an ideal location in which to study this subject. It has overa thousand acres at near-by 
points devoted to soil, plant, and animal experimental work. These farms are always 
open to inspection and are operated by a corps of men who are always willing to im- 
part information. 

The college has a ere farm, modern dairy and poultry plant, and a labo- 
ratory for soil chemistry and the testing of milk. It is quite possible that in the future 
a number of graduates from the schools will wish to take a special short course in 
scientific agriculture, and we hope to provide for this. 

With only a few exceptions those who are now farming started out with little or no 
capital and have gradually added to their holdings. One of the most successful of 
these, who is a cripple, began with a lame mule and is now making a net income of 
nearly $3,000 a year and owns over a quarter section of land, besides a house and lot 
in a near-by town. Others are making a success of poultry keeping on small city lots. 
One young man who graduated in 1903 and spent two years at Cornell and the Uni- 
versity of California, is known as a wizard at growing oranges, and has won a number 
of first prizes for his exhibition at shows. I know of no other business in which such 
quick and substantial returns can be made by a deaf man. The world must be fed, 
and there is a constantly increasing demand for agricultural products, and more so 
for products of extra quality. What the deaf have done the deaf can do, and it is 
highly fitting that the college and the State schools should aid them in their efforts. 

Scientific agriculture teaches habits of right thinking; and after all is said, we must 
confess that our measure of happiness depends upon right thinking. It is not correct 
to reason that since more plants grow in a crooked row, all rows should be crooked. 
We want sunshine when it 1s hay making time; but if there were sunshine all the time 
there would be no hay to make. 
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CONFERENCE OF EDUCATED DEAF. 


Conpuctep By Rev. Pump J. HaAsenstTaB, CHAIRMAN, 
METHODS OF DEAF-MUTE INSTRUCTION. 


BY J. COOKE HOWARD. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, the first information I had that I was to address 
this distinguished audience of educators of the deaf was on February 6. Upon reach- 
ing home from my office that evening I found the Mississippi Voice of February 2 
awaiting my perusal. My attention was attracted by the heading, ‘Convention issue 
No. 14—Speakers of world renown are coming to address this great meeting,” and 
directly beneath, “Methods of deaf-mute instruction, by J. Cooke Howard.” Yes; 
there it was in black and white. 

The only explanation why a plain business man should be called upon to stand up 
here and dilate upon methods of instruction to the greatest gathering of educators of 
the deaf that the world has ever known is that everyone is supposed to know more 
about the other fellow’s business than he does about his own. Possibly, too, you 
would like to see yourselves and your methods as others see them. 

In spite of the fact that one of your oldest and most prominent members assures me 
that “Methods of instruction have been discussed in conventions for years and years 
and the same old arguments on both sides have been presented again and again until 
those who have attended most of the conventions, as I have, are tired of hearing 
them,’’ the topic assigned me gave me a feeling of relief. For years it has seemed 
that no one believed that I could speak upon any subject but that of impostors. Alto- 
gether I was so pleased and flattered that when, the next day, a communication came 
from the chairman of ‘‘ Educated Deaf Day’’ urging me to accept the assignment, I 
forthwith did so and irrevocably put my foot in it. 

Schools for the deaf are little monarchies all sufficient unto themselves. Surrounded 
by communities of hearing — who have not yet learned that the deaf are just like 
other folks, except only that they can not hear, et are almost as secluded as they 
would be if they were surrounded by a 20-foot wall. The pupils are regarded with 
some curiosity. The teachers are presumed to be peculiar and gifted individuals with 
the power to inject light into dark and stubborn intellects. The head of the school is 
believed to be a great-souled, giant-minded, and anni: peearegies disinterestedly 
devoting his time and talents to the amelioration of the condition of a class of unfor- 
tunate human beings. It is not unnatural that, in course of time, the heads of these 
schools have an honest conviction that they are quite infallible in judgment. 

With such a stage setting it is human nature for the head of a school for the deaf to 
deliberate earnestly with himself and determine upon a certain method or system of 
instruction to be pursued in his school and ever after back his judgment against the 
field. 

The result is that. there are no two schools for the deaf that are run on exactly the 
same lines. This condition is not analogous to that of any other institution in America. 
Take our banks, for instance. Through constant interchange of ideas among bankers 
a uniform system of doing business has been attained. What is true of our bankers 
is true of every class of our business men. The idea of discussing and improving 
methods of carrying on work pervades our business houses from the office boy to the 
president, to the end that the public receives better and more uniform service. Initia- 
tive in subordinates is encouraged and rewarded. There is an honest desire for 
progress all along the line that has made America lead the world in commerce. Our 
physicians and our lawyers are surcharged with the same American spirit. Our 
universities and our public schools are getting closer and closer to the people and are 
ceasing to be one-man institutions. Even the old style “‘middle of the road” politician 
is passing, and the people, irrespective of party affiliations, are electing commissioners 
to run their public utilities for them. It is the practical application of the idea of the 
brotherhood of man. It is the recognition of the fact that the consensus of opinion of 
the many will undoubtedly be backed by sounder judgment than the conclusions 
arrived at by the individual. 

It is because our schools for the deaf are comparatively few in number and widel 
separated, preventing the ready meeting and discussion by the heads of these schools 
of methods of instruction and general administrative features that they are not keeping 
pace with conditions generally in this country. A meeting once a year or once in 
three yearsisnotenough. This lack of free discussion and the domination of the heads 
of schools for the deaf over their miniature domains has tended to keep their skins in 
a tender and touchy condition, and free discussion, when not in accord with their own 
opinions, is throttled. There must be constant interchange of ideas among the many. 
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In this audience there are those who believe in the pure, pure, pure oral method, 
and there are those who do not put their faith init. It is the great subject of the day 
among educators of the deaf. Still, we do not hear very much about it at the con- 
ventions of this association. It is because such a question can not be settled by any- 
thing that could be said at a convention of an association that meets once in three years. 
Where there are such decided and diametrical opinions held on a subject, it must be 
argued constantly and openly and freely until a fair conclusion is reached. The light 
of publicity should be turned on it and frauds and misrepresentations exposed. 
Neither side should be permitted to beguile an ignorant and an unsuspecting public 
or have laws enacted that would favor their side. If they can not fairly place their 
case before the public and dispassionately argue its merits is it not rather a sad com- 
mentary on educators of the deaf? Should not those men and women who are expected 
to instill into the minds of future generations the virtue of self-control practice it 
themselves? Should not every superintendent and every teacher be such an earnest 
seeker after the best methods of teaching the deaf that nothing would be more inter- 
esting than an argument of this sort? Should they not feel that in the combined 
experience of the many they would be more than likely to glean ideas and suggestions 
that would aid them in their life work? 

When a vital question confronts a group of business men they get together at lunch 
and at their clubs in the evening and thrash the chaff from the wheat. You could not 
keep them away from such meetings. They think about it day and night and are ready 
and anxious to discussit. They are open to reason and they have to be fair and square 
and honest, for any deceit would be exposed and derided. Under such conditions 
and with time a sane conclusion will be reached, and everyone will feel satisfied. 
This produces the get-together and pull-together spirit that brings results. 

Our suprientendents and teachers can not get together every day and thrash this 
question out, but they have at hand a ready means of frequently exchanging ideas 
on the subject of methods, of which they are not making use. Almost every school has 
its school paper; but with one or two notable exceptions, the discussion of methods is 
barred oot everyone is afraid of hurting some one else’s feelings, and the most blatant 
frauds and misrepresentations are passed up and not even commented upon. If there 
is anyone present who can not cite instance after instance of misrepresentation in 
the education of the deaf, their knowledge of deaf-mute instruction is limited. It 
is a principle of law that one who knows of a criminal action and holds his peace 
becomes an accomplice after the fact. How many of us can claim immunity from 
guilty knowledge when it comes to misrepresentation and frauds in this connection? 
If an editor, more bold than his fellows, comes out and speaks his mind, he runs a fair 
chance of being relieved of his paste pot and shears. The J. p./., with very few excep- 
tions, print a poem and a story on the front page, have a few ‘‘selections” of indifferent 
interest, an editorial or two that sometimes show the trend of thought that is going on 
under the lid, a bit of correspondence, and the roll of honor and a directory of the 
teachers. They say that these papers are ‘‘to teach printing, give suitable reading 
matter to the pupils of different grades, and information of interest to parents.’’ The 
pupils will learn to print whether they set up Shakespeare or Josh Billings, and they 
will profit more by the former. But we do not ask that the papers be devoted ex- 
clusively to the discussion of methods. Let them have their “children’s page” and 
their other features, but take the lid off of the discussion of methods and ‘“‘lay on, 
Macduff.’’ If there were a free and full discussion of methods, it would not only make 
the papers infinitely more interesting but it would be productive of hesstintable good 
to those in the profession and there would be more sense and reason back of the ‘‘par- 
ental pressure” we hear so much of nowadays. 

After all, it is results that count. This week, in Washington, was given the greatest 
demonstration of the results of educating the deaf that the world has ever seen. A 
part of those who made this meeting at Washington notable are in attendance at this 
convention. If their judgment is not sound, if they can not reason to logical con- 
clusions from their own experience, what, may I ask, is the use of your efforts at educat- 
ing the deaf? Stamp them as lacking in judgment and reasoning power and you stamp 
yourselves as failures as educators. Ask them as to the means of educating the deaf 
that they believe most beneficial to the moral and intellectual well-being of the deaf, 
and they will be practically unanimous in their support of the combined system. A 
friend of mine who believes in the oral method has argued that the graduates of oral 
schools are naturally absorbed into the great body politic, that they are restored to 
society. The restoration has been so complete that we have been unable to find them 
and, as McGregor says, ‘‘They are like the Irishman’s flea; when you put your thumb 
on him he is not there.”’ But granting that his statement is true, does it not indicate 
a lack of moral development that, upon graduating from school, these prodigies are 
so little interested in their fellow deaf that they do not come forward advocating the 
method that has done so much for them? 
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The combined system meets the requirements of the clear analysis of the business 
mind awake to the test of results. It includes every method known and at present 
unknown that will educate the deaf. It is all-comprehensive and takes into considera- 
tion the fact that God never made two human beings just alike and that one can not 
fit God’s handiwork to a man-made method, but must fit the method to God’s handi- 
work. It offers speech and lipreading to all of those who can profit by speech and 
lipreading in a practical way, but places education before any single means of com- 
munication. 

This is ‘‘Educated Deaf Day,’’ and I voice the honest conviction of the educated 
deaf people of America when I declare that it is a crime and a folly to limit the edu- 
cation of the deaf to any one method; that the needs are so great and the results so 
important that any and every means of educating the deaf that can be used should 
be used. Handicapped as they are, the deaf should be taught to be familiar with 
every means of communication with their fellow men that is open to them. 


INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION FOR PUPILS. 
BY ALEXANDER PACH. 


The industrial pursuits that enable the deaf man to put up the most successful fight 
in life are very limited, as we all know, and no person could size up the situation asa 
whole. What would go in New York City would not avail in a school in a farming 
neighborhood; but the one proved success that is practically universal is printing. 

This vocation enables the deaf man to cope with his hearing competitor as no other 
does, and its popularity everywhere where industrial pursuits prevail is unbounded. 
Of all the trades, printing has led both in numbers and in bread winning results. A 
good foreman or instructor who knows his trade can turn out successful deaf printers 
even though he has the most meager and most antiquated of equipment. The art 
preservative of arts leads all others beyond any question, and for this reason every 
printing office should be up-to-date in its méchanical equipment so that it can turn 
out boys who can step into other printing offices and make good from the very start, 
instead of, as is often the case, having much to learn and not a little to unlearn. 

So far as the other trades generally taught are concerned, they have not made good. 
In my day, my school (l'anwood) had, besides printing, cabinetmaking, shoemaking, 
and tailoring, but though there were many of my schoolmates in these departments 
I do not recall a single one who ‘“‘stuck’’ to any of these occupations. In every case 
they had to learn something else to earn their living. In my city (New York) the old- 
time graduates of the Lexington Avenue school, which had no industrial-training 
department at all, number in their ranks more men in the so-called higher spheres 
than any other school ever turned out. The principal of the school used to personally 
acquaint himself with his boys’ talents and leanings and then put them in the way of 
learning a trade in keeping. As a result, the boys became engravers, lithographers, 
designers, etc., and a number of them are to-day earning comparatively big salaries. 
I would say to one in authority who asked my opinion of the best way to broaden out 
and diversify industrial training, that even if no one new department were added, it 
would be a good business measure to give a boy an additional year’s training outside 
the school while still nominally a pupil. A foreman of over half a century’s experi- 
ence told me that his most successful boys were those who were permitted to spend 
the last year at school entirely under his instruction in printing. These boys in every 
case learned more with their year’s post-graduate experience than in all their previous 
half and quarter days at work. This foreman urges it as a duty which schools for the 
deaf owe their pupils. He states that “part-time work’’ and ‘mixed work’’ very 
rarely enable him to put the best in or get the best out of a boy. I commend his 
suggestion to the careful consideration of our superintendents. 

Looking out of the rear window of my office a few days ago at bricklayers at work, 
one of them saluted me with a “Hello,’’ which I answered. I found he wasa deaf 
mute; so I asked him how he liked his work. He replied “ Fine,”’ and it pays $6 a 
day. He also volunteered the information that he had taught himself. There are 
schools where this trade is taught, and plastering, too, can be acquired in technical 
schools now plentiful. Both these occupations might be a bit hazardous for adventi- 
tiously deaf people, on account of their difficulty in maintaining their balance, but 
congenitally deaf people know no such danger. © ; 

It ought to be a very simple matter to individualize and make each boy’s case a 
special one. There are ever so many things a deaf man can not attempt; and, with 
a narrowed sphere, itseems to me that, the right vocation determined, a boy could be 
helped to shine in an environment or occupation that he had shown a marked predi- 
lection for. Of course even the richest school in the country could not furnish the 
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necessary equipment for all the many trades deaf men can acquire; but even with 
only a meagre equipment it could send boys out to establishments where they could 
be trained while still enrolled as pupils. Of course these post-graduate courses would 
only be for the worthy. Boys who have made good in the classroom and in deport- 
ment should get these awards in appreciation. Without installing any new depart- 
ment a school in a small city could extend its industrial-training benefits to cover 
engraving in all its various branches, mechanical dentistry, drafting, sign painting, 
oe and its allied arts, and par hy many other vocations which deaf men 
ave already proven more than worth while. 

I have spoken entirely of industrial training for boys. In an article in the Silent 
Worker recently I spoke of the difficulty of ae an intelligent young woman at 
work as a typewriter. In this calling the deaf girl is up against a tremendous handi- 
cap, for her hearing sister has stenography in addition to typewriting; and then gen- 
erally the telephone ‘‘central” is allied with the work and all this puts the deaf girl 
out of question. The housekeeping arts, with dressmaking and millinery accompani- 
ments, are always the best for the deaf girl, as she is generally destined to be the help- 
meet of a deaf husband who likes to be the breadwinner. 

Just one point more. ‘Boys will be boys” is an old and true saying, and deaf boys 
will be boys too. They are handicapped by having to acquire their education at the 
same time they have to learn the trade that is to carry them through life. Hearing 
boys get their education first; and afterwards, with their mental equipment well for- 
warded, they learn their breadwinning vocation. Under these circumstances it is 
very natural for the young deaf boy to look on the industrial part of his work as a bore, 
and it is natural for him to be only very indifferently interested in what is bein; 
taught him in the shops. If some long-headed instructor could devise a means o 
enthusing him in his work for the first two or three years to the extent that he enthuses 
himself the last two or three years, the industrial education of the deaf wouldn’t be 
the problem it is. 


MORAL AND.SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF PUPILS. 


BY JAMES E, GALLAHER, 


All of us, including children of a certain age, are endued with a moral sense, or a 
faculty which immediately approves what is right and condemns what is wrong. 
This sense is in various stages of development with different beings, and it is the 
duty of teachers to cultivate it in the children. The moral attributes are known to 
all, but how they can be cultivated to as high a degree of perfection as possible, so as 
to last for all time and withstand all assaults, is not easy to determine. J shall in this 

aper endeavor to present some suggestions for developing the moral sense in the 
Neat at school, so that one need not worry about their social status after they are no 
longer pupils. 

The home, the school, and the church must all contribute in the development of 
this sense, and more especially the school in the case of deaf children. Instinct in- 
clines children to find in their teachers all that they most admire and love. Deaf 
children, being more watchful than hearing ones, are more sensitive to the sugges- 
tions of their environment. For this reason the teacher should make a study of whole- 
some school environment, and foremost among the factors for suggestion should be 
the teacher himself. Ifhe (or she) be of erect and graceful bearing, of free and vigorous 
movement, of decision and firmness of character, of beauty of soul and of moral worth, 
all these qualities will be more or less firmly impressed in the young lives before him. 
The general atmosphere of the schoolroom as regards order, neatness, quiet, habits of 
industry, and sociality is responsible for suggestions that are reflected in the con- 
duct and moral fiber of the —. 

The moral attributes are best taught to a class of young children by deeds and to 
older pupils by stories and counsel. For example, if in teaching kindness, the teacher 
hands a boy an orange to give to a sick person or a poor man, the lesson is made very 
ne Gentleness, cheerfulness, truthfulness, honesty, forgiveness, gratitude, 
and the other moral qualities should be taught by actual practice with a class of 
young children, not once but often. A pupil will grow into the best moral attitude 
toward those about him by practicing helpfulness toward them. The spirit of help- 
fulness can be developed in various ways. In some of our public schools, for instance, 
the — are taught to collect pennies and nickels among themselves each month, 
until a certain sum is collected, which is used for different charities. 

We shall now turn our attention to the older pupils who are able to read. 

It is said the fundamental constituent is feeling. Morality is therefore one of the 
feelings, and the best results by both teacher and preacher are obtained by working 
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on the feelings. For this purpose nothing is so effective as moral stories or biographies 
with a moral spirit in them. Every opportunity should be made use of to work on the 
feelings. The trouble with teachers of the deaf is that such stories are given only 
spasmodically or as occasion calls for them. It is different with our public schools. 
In some of them so much stress is laid on the systematic moral training of pupils that 
arrangements are made for their proper grading in the Poe schools. P believe if 
there were a moral-conduct grading system in our schools for the deaf it would 
prove a great stimulus in promoting good-character building. 

Before a class of older pupils the truth should be emphasized that one should lead 
a moral life because of its own value—because it is for their own health, happiness, 
and success in life. Teach them to avoid being classed with the cowardly virtuous— 
those who never do wrong because they are afraid to, yet secretly love to commit the 
evil deed. Likewise impress on them that a good action performed because of a 
feeling of duty is of less moral value than an action performed from love. The deeds 
that make us happy are always the ones that overflow from a loving heart. Illustrate 
with examples oes history, biography, and other sources, and teach them the im- 
portant truth that habitual resistance to temptation ends by making one insensible 
to it. The difference between religious and moral should be made plain; the one has 
to do with belief, the other with character. Christ showed the sich young man that 
one might keep all the commandments from his youth up and yet be morally worth- 
less. (Matt. XIX: 16-22.) 

When pupils are old enough to read understandingly teachers should begin to 
direct their reading. It is unwise to allow them to make their own selection; this 
will come soon enough after their school days are over. There is nothing so potent 
in shaping human life as reading. It shapes thought; and as a man thinketh, so is he. 
Our pupils, as well as our graduates, do not read enough of the kind of literature that 
is inspiring, uplifting, and soul-profiting. This is why their reading should be directed 
by their teacher. Reading one good book again and again is more helpful in the way of 
mind-expansion and moral training than several copies of trashy literature read in a 
week. This truth should be made clear. It was the great Biblical scholar, Adam 
Clark, who said he had learned from Robinson Crusoe more of all that which makes 
for righteousness than from any other book except the Bible. 

Few of our pupils ever read such famous works as “Black Beauty,” ‘“ Beautiful 
Joe,’’ ‘Wild Animals I Have Met,’’ by I rmest Thompson Seton, and ‘‘The Call of the 
Wild,”’ by Jack London. Yet the reading of such works promotes the feeling of 
sympathy for and kindness to animals, and in doing this we are begetting kindness to 
mankind. The feeling of sympathy is the one most generally aroused in boys and 
girls, and it should be worked upon first. Next come acts of kindness, then helpful- 
ness, Truth telling, which is so desirable a quality in the lives of all, is largely a 
matter of practice and culture, and can not be begun any too early, nor practiced 
too often. Robert Louis Stevenson once said the trouble with moral men was they 
were lacking in gentleness and kindness; in other words, they keep themselves moral 
without performing any moral deeds. 

The wise teacher will seek to foster in the grown pupil the power to go on growing 
independently in morality as soon as possible. An example of the power of moral 
independence used asa weapon for influencing public opinion is found in the famous 
Dreyfus case of France, where the moral independence and bitter verbal contests of 
a mere handful of men, led by Emile Zola, against an inflamed: populace, ultimately 
changed a whole nation in its view of the case. The recital of this case, and similar 
examples, to pupils of the higher grades, is sure to awaken in them awe, admiration, 
and determination. It was Max Mueller who said all science begins and ends in won- 
der; and while story telling is not included in the realm of science, it is nevertheless 
true that those stories which have in them an element of wonder create the most pow- 
erful impression. 

Touching the social side of pupils, it may be said that the best way to train them 
is to have them live such lives in school as are found in the homes of people of good 
breeding. This presupposes that the teacher himself is well up to the usages of good 
society. It seems to me that it would be a good idea to have a “‘social day” every 
Friday afternoon in the schoolrooms, where the boys and girls could be taught how 
to make calls, how to carry on conversation, how to play games, how to dance 
if necessary, how to deport oneself in company, and other requirements of good 
society. 

The boys and girls of the higher grades should have a social every other Saturday 
evening, under the guidance of one or more of the teachers. They should be instructed 
by actual practice in the usages of good society. Their conversation with each other 
should be carried on either by writing or by speech, because these are the methods 
by which they will express themselves when they leave school; and they should 
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be drilled to become “polished” members of aneer A deaf man or woman cer- 
80 


tainly will not use signs at socials, or in making calls on hearing people. The fact 
sola not be overlooked that the pupils of our public schools have daily opportuni- 
ties for attending parties and social gatherings, while the deaf are denied all these. 
If, therefore, our deat pupils are to become well grounded in all that goes with good 
society, on which so much of their future happiness depends, the school in which 
oe 4 are being educated must be made very much of a social center at certain times 
each year. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. Dosyns. We will now discuss Mr. Howard’s paper. He has 
a number of printed questions here which may be read one at a time, 
and Mr. Howard will answer them. 

Mr. Howarp. I want to say that these questions have been sug- 
gested by various penne and teachers. 

First question. Is a poor method better than none? 

Answer. Perhaps half a loaf is better than none. We have plenty 
of good methods. , 

Second question. What should be the determining factor or fac- 
tors in the choice of the method ? 

Answer. I should say the result. 

Third question. What is the ideal method ? 

Answer. Christian Science. I am not a Christian scientist; that 
is the ideal method; there is none better. 

Fourth question. Is there any method of unstopping his ears ? 

Answer. None. 

Fifth question. Is the ideal always possible of attainment ? 

Answer. No. 

Sixth question: Are the educated deaf or the parents of deaf 
children, the parents themselves being unfamiliar with the instruc- 
tion of the deaf, more competent to judge as to methods? 

Answer. I do not believe that a man or woman here would strad- 
dle on such a question. Those who have gone out and seen for them- 
selves in the world, know parents are often governed by sentiment. 
The child says “‘mama,” “‘mama,” and the mother is overjoyed be- 
cause her deaf child is able to say the word mama. The child must 
take life seriously. I have met many from other schools who tried 
to articulate to their friends. The hearing public is amused at their 
efforts. They smile among themselves, and this deaf child has his 
feelings hurt. These are the facts. I have met this over and over 
again. I have met the deaf in their own homes, those who use the 
manual method and those who use speech. I have seen all grades 
of intelligence. I feel that we can not do without the combined 
method. 

(Convention adjourned until 8 o’clock.) 


EVENING SESSION, FRIDAY, JUNE 26. 


President E. M. Gallaudet, presiding. 


PROGRAM. 
8.00—Addresses of welcome: 
For the school, William A. Bowles, superintendent, 
For the board, Hon. J. H. Lindsay, president. 
For the city, Hon. H. H. Wayt, mayor. 
For Virginia, Hon. Henry C. Stuart, governor, 
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Responses: 
Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, president. 
Dr. Caroline A. This, Mistechasstts 
Prof. Wirt A. Scott, Oklahoma. 
Prof. George M. McClure, Kentucky. 
Music by the orchestra of the Virginia school. 


ADDRESS OF SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM A. BOWLES. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the convention: I take it as a great honor 
and it gives me great pleasure to welcome you to our school here in Staunton. When 


‘at Delavan, Wis., three years ago Staunton was named as the next place for this con- 


vention, there were several interesting features connected with it which were not gen- 
erally known at that time. In 1856 this convention was held at our school and it is 
time it was coming our way again. That convention was attended by a distinguished 
gentleman who is with us to-night and who is the honored president of this conference. 
I refer to Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, from whom you will have an address in a few moments. 

This is a semicentennial year almost to the month of another important historical 
event. Fifty years ago our schoo! buildings were used as a hospital where the boys in 
blue and the boys in gray lay side by side, probably wounded by each others’ guns; 
and now it is very fitting and very proper for the sons and daughters of those who were 
then antagonistic to each other to meet and greet as friends on Virginia’s soil, which 
was the chief battle ground 50 years ago, and to engage in discussions bearing upon 
the common work in which we are all engaged —that of the uplift, education, and 
training of the deaf. 

This is about the centennial year that marks a very important era in the history of 
the education of the deaf. One hundred years ago, within 100 miles of where I now 
stand, the education of the deaf in America was launched. I refer to the school that 
was started by Col. William Bolling, at Bolling Hall, Goochland County, Va., with 
John Braidwood, jr., as the teacher, session of 1812-13. 

This last century has been noted for commercial expansion in every direction, and 
the education of the deaf has kept pace with the general activities and developments 
of the country, and from that small beginning 100 years ago, with 4 or 5 pupils, the 
numbers have grown steadily, until to-day there are between 12,000 and 15,000 deaf 
children in the schools of America. 

Pope with all his literary genius was not much of a mathematician, but he did draw 
a literary triangle when he says: 


“‘Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words—health, peace, and competence.”’ 


Goldsmith, following the same trend of thought, says: 


‘‘Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.”’ 


Then John Quincy Adams, taking Goldsmith’s lines as a text, wrote some beautiful 
verses, but differed widely from his two predecessors. He said: 


‘‘Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long, 
’*Tis not with me exactly so, 
But ’tis so in the song.”’ 


Then he goes on to enumerate in beautiful verse what was necessary and essential 
for his complete happiness. He first wanted to accumulate a plenty of money for all 
reasonable needs, then he wanted to marry the very prettiest girl in the country. Ne 
mentioned this thing and that thing until he included nearly everything on the face of 
the earth. Building on the triangle constructed by Pope, he doubled the number of 
sides almost to infinity, until this polygon of many sides runs into a circle, and a circle, 
you know, hasnoend. Thus we see that men have different tastes, some wanting one 
thing and some another for the promotion of happiness; but I believe that we can all 
agree that one of the highest sources of enjoyment here for us all is in having congenial 
friends and in meeting and touching elbows with those who are engaged in the same 
work which we are pursuing. Iam sure that we are all agreed that one of the greatest 
assets we can possess is friends with sympathetic hearts; and now, friends, we have 
come together, engaged in one common work, the education of the deaf, and it seems 
to me the auspices under which we are assembled should prove most inspiring and 
delightful, and we hope you will find great profit in exchanging ideas, giving your 
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ideas to others and receiving all you can get out of the other fellows. And when this 
convention closes, about one week from to-day, and you begin to return to your homes, 
we hope sincerely to see a smile on every face, a smile not because you are going away 
from us but because you have been here with us, and we hope you will entertain in 
your hearts that sentiment so well expressed by Virgil: ‘‘It will delight us to remember 
these things in future years.”’ 


President Gallaudet then introduced Hon. J. H. Lindsay, president 
of the board of directors of the Virginia School for the Deaf and the 
Blind. 


ADDRESS OF HON. J. H. LINDSAY. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the National Association of Instructors of the Deaf, 
it is a great privilege and distinction to greet so notable a body of educators, and my 
first sentence, if I measure up to the desire and opportunity of the moment, would 
express to you a word of welcome with all the cordiality that can be - into it. That 
is the duty assigned me by my colleagues, and I perform it officially and personally 
with unfeigned pleasure. We a appreciate the honor which your presence 
here confers upon our school. While glad to greet you for yourselves alone, you are 
doubly welcome on account of the profession you represent and on account of the 
value and significance of your work of service and sacrifice. For whatever the popu- 
lar impression upon the subject, I have long been convinced that the task of the 
teacher, when conscientiously performed, has no equal in importance and no parallel 
as to the inadequacy ofits pay. To the years of training and discipline the successful 
teacher must add a peculiar adaptability of mind and heart and body; he must have 
special, if not universal, knowledge and the power to impart it; he must be personally 
magnetic; he must be filled with zeal and energy, and, above all, he must be possessed 
of infinite tact and patience. All this and more, at a salary smaller in many instances 
than the wages paid to unskilled labor. 

Arduous as are the labors of the average teacher, they are not to be compared in 
responsibility with those imposed upon the teacher of the deaf. On account of the 
narrow limits of educational opportunity afforded the deaf he must contend, to a greater 
degree than any other teacher, with the bright and the dull, the forward and the back- 
ward, the good and the bad. It is necessary that he be parent and guardian, friend 
and counselor, physician of the body, instructor of the mind, and awakener of the 
heart and conscience. And this, too, in an environment where a mere look or a 
thoughtless motion may mean a child’s inspiration or discouragement. 

I welcome you especially as a body assembled from far and near for the high purpose 
of professional improvement. I welcome you because of this evidence of a splendid 
devotion to duty, and of a desire and ambition for fresh inspiration and greater service. 
I trust that your meeting may prove as profitable to you as your coming has been 
agreeable to us. 

It was my privilege not long ago to be a guest for the first time in a certain Virginia 
home noted for its refinement and hospitality. The house was a large, colonial man- 
sion, surrounded by beautiful, well-kept grounds, while within were halls and parlors 
and numerous guest chambers furnished with rare taste and elegance. There was 
about the stately dignity and formal beauty of this home much to attract the casual 
visitor, and he was fortunate who was permitted to share only the comfort and delight 
of such surroundings. But in recalling to-night my visit to this home I do not think 
of the beauty of its grounds and gardens, nor of the stately residence, nor yet of the 
silent splendor of its furnishings. I remember only a room—a sacred inner shrine— 
filled with the warmth and cheer of outstretched arms and living voices, where the 
disorder of daily use spoke a welcome more eloquent than words. And the picture 
that will linger when those that hung voiceless upon the walls will have long been 
forgotten is of two tousled-headed tots, with covers awry, sleeping peacefully in each 
others’ arms. 

It is such a welcome I would extend to you to-night, a welcome not of the lacke 
in livery but of the friend and host who meets you at the open gate, a welcome wich 
will not merely take you by the hand but which will touch your hearts and make you 
glad to come again. I would, if possible, phrase a welcome that would alter history, 
so that the children taught by you would think of Virginia not as the mother of States 
and of statesmen, but rather as the home of a kind, warm-hearted, neighborly people, 
cherishing the sweet and simple courtesies of life. And while it has been a Nenaieng 
task to put forth our best appearance in your honor, I beg that you will accept any 
possible inconvenience or discomfort as the highest mark of hospitality and as an 
evidence that you are not guests but members of our own home circle. 

In sincerity of heart and purpose, I bid you, men and women of the National Asso- 
ciation of Instructors of the Deaf, thrice welcome. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. HAMPTON WAYT, MAYOR OF STAUNTON, VA. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, and his excellency, Gov. Stuart, of Virginia: I be- 
lieve this is the first time in my life I have ever had the pleasure of speaking to the 
triheaded presiding officers, chairman, president, and governor, as they are assembled 
before ushere to-night. I believe we have three here to-night. I have the satisfaction 
of knowing that —— speech I make, while I am afflicted, I know also that the audi- 
ence is equally sorely tried. 

Virginia has been, as you know, one of the pioneers in the instruction of the deaf 
of all the States of the Union. Thomas Jefferson was the pioneer of the public free- 
school system, and I am thankful that Virginia has added the deaf department to the 
free-school system. If perchance any State in the Union should from lack of funds or 
other reasons not be able to keep up the public free-school systems of the State, I for 
one would say ‘‘ Allow the other schools to become the home of bats and owls, but keep 
up the institution for the deaf and blind.”’ I speak this not in charity, but in simple 
justice to the deaf and the blind. A manor boy who starts in life with all the faculties 
God has given him can hew his own way, but the young man whostarts out handicapped 
even in a slight degree and entirely without the instruction afforded by the pe 
is placed at a great disadvantage, and I speak this not in charity bat in justice, for 
if it were charity 1 would feel that I myself were much humiliated as I see young 
men and women who started out in life with not half the chances that I started with, 
but who have outstripped me in the race of life, and they could not possibly have 
done that without the instruction afforded by the schools. Therefore, las it is but 
simple justice to say that if financial indebtedness should ever overcome this State 
these instructions should be kept up and maintained to the highest standards. 

I always like to say something of Staunton. | was born here, and my forefathers 
before me, and I love the place and the people, and as some of this audience may 
know, I always speak in a modest vein when I speak of Staunton, the Queen City of 
the Valley. Itis called Staunton from the wife of a former governor of this State, who 
was a woman of queenly graces of mind and heart. It received its name of the Queen 
City of the Valley because at one time it was the county seat of the largest county in 
the world, larger than Germany or France, and even larger than most of the princi- 
palities of Europe. It extended at that time from the Blue Ridge Mountains on the 
east to the Great, Lakes on the west, and embraced the present States of West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, [llinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, and part of Pennsylvania. There- 
fore | say it was known as the Queen City of the Valley yecause it was, like Rome, set 
upon its hill, and while it did not rule the world, it did rule a principality; and 
through the magnanimous gift of the people of Virginia, without price and without 
pay, it was ceded to the Federal Government for homes of the future American 
citizens. 

There is also a certain amount of mineral wealth remaining in some portions of 
Virginia. We have a little iron and a little gold in Virginia, but we lack natural 
gas, and the people of my city elected me to fill that position. [Laughter. | 

Staunton is also called the Queen City of the Valley because, gathered around the 
firesides in the homes of Christian people. free from the turmoils and strifes of life, 
are gathered the true women, models of queens that should be, our mothers, our 
wives, and our sisters. It is also called the Queen City of the Valley because situated 
upon its hills are the various institutions of learning which each year send forth well- 
prepared and equipped young men and women to every State in the Union, to be- 
come future kings and queens of American citizenship. It is also called the Queen 
City because, some years ago, we sent from these hills a youth endowed with a kingly 
mind, graced with a heart of purity and love, who went forth into the forum of the 
world’s work to fight the battle of life, and who by the votes of his fellow countrymen— 
and I am glad to say in many instances by the votes of his fellow countrywomen— 
was elected to the highest office in the gift of the people of America, and is to-day 
the observed of every nation in the world. I refer to Woodrow Wilson, whose birth- 
place was here. [Applause.] 

You may harness the rivers that flow toward the sea so that they will resound with 
the music of the spindle; you may chain the lightning so it will do your work and carry 
your messages to the uttermost parts of the world; but in my humble opinion the har- 
nessing of the minds of youth and the chaining of their bodies to the service of work 
is of more importance than the material things of life. 

We sone the convention assembled in this city; we appreciate it because it 
is not often that a convention should twice meet in the same little city, and I assure 
you that we appreciate it more because we realize that you are the instructors of 
youth, that you are the instructors whose teachings are to make honest, uprich* citi- 
zens of the youth that come under your charge. We appreciate it because we feel that 
you will teach them that their own sovereignty lies Tescath their hats; and we feel 
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that they will be taught to be self-reliant, self-respecting, and to dower their family 
in the sweat of their brow; to build their altars in the midst of their household gods 
and to shrine in their own hearts the uttermost temple of their liberty. We appreciate 
it because we feel that when you have gathered here to-day in this little city an:l 
have met our people, that you will arouse our own people to a sense of the necessity 
and needs of the great profession which you follow; and it gives me the greatest pleasure 
to welcome this association to Staunton, and I trust the benefits you will receive by 

our convening here will be in some degree equal to the great pleasure we will receive 

y having you in our midst. 

I welcome you. 

ADDRESS OF GOV. STUART, OF VIRGINIA. 


Mr. President and members of the National Association for the Instruction of the 
Deaf, if any of you are expecting an address couched in well-chosen language and 
bearing considerable evidence of having been polished for special occasions, or, in 
fact, anything in the nature of the ornate, I regret to have to tell you you will have to 
go away from this hall to-night disappointed so far as I am concerned. 

Iam here ina double sense. First, I may say that I am here because of the pleasure 
that I knew would be in store for me on this occasion. Secondly, because of the duty 
which I feel I owe as chief executive of the State within whose borders was estab- 
lished the first school for the instruction of the deaf of this continent. And in that 
connection I want to tell you that, having been first in the inauguration of the instruc- 
tion of the deaf, she has no purpose whatever of being last or Teast important in this 
work, 

When I received this invitation to attend this convention from my friend Mr. Lind- 
say, I realized it would be with some inconvenience that I could be present, situated 
as Staunton is at some distance from the seat of government, but I felt I should be here 
to welcome this national association to this Commonwealth of ours. 

I have been thinking, as I have been listening to the remarks of the gentlemen 
who have preceded me, of the value that has come into the world from the inaugura- 
tion of the system of popular government. The old idea of government was that it 
was purely for moral purposes and of use in curbing the citizen. It is of compara- 
tively recent origin, this idea that government is for the protection of the weak against 
the strong, for the purpose of giving every man, woman, and child in this great country 
of ours a fair start in the race of life. For many years it was thought quite sufficient 
that the State should stand behind its obligations and enforce its obligations for the 
free education of the masses of the people. It was only by slow degrees that the 
States, one by one, fell into the idea of educating those of our fellow citizens who have 
been deprived by misfortune of most of the faculties with which we are endowed. I 
rejoice that that sentiment has become practically world-wide; that it has been so 
adapted to the needs and wants of the deaf as to compensate in some measure for the 
loss of the faculty; and that this system of instruction gives them the same oppor- 
tunities and advantages in life which those of us have who have received most abund- 
antly of the faculties. 

I had the pleasure not long ago of hearing one of the most noted of the deaf, Helen 
Keller, and it was one of the most marvelous, instructive, and interesting things I 
have ever had the good fortune to hear. I saw that by process of substitution she was 
able to enjoy practically everything in life the rest of us enjoyed; and I have been 
rejoiced to learn that by a process similar to that possibly 70 per cent of the deaf are 
being taught by that system and are able to express themselves just as she did. 

I want to say that when Mr. Lindsay asked me to come here there was no other 
pleasure and no other duty that so appealed to me. I wanted to express as best I 
might by my presence the ps ponerse which I have, and which the general public 
of Virginia has, of the valuable services which have been rendered to this Common- 
wealth by the head of this institution, Dr. Bowles, and | am here to-night to congratu- 
late this community, as I do freely the State of Virginia, that it has such a man at 
the head of so important a department. 

I wish also on this occasion to express the deep interest I have in this institution 
and the earnest purpose and desire to promote its interest in every manner which I 
may as chief executive of this State during the four years that are before me. 

Again, I wish to extend a cordial welcome to the men and women who have gathered 
here, not simply to Staunton but to that small remnant that is left of that great 
county of Augusta, to which your mayor has so eloquently referred in his address 
to-night. He has welcomed you to what was once the capital of nearly all the terri- 
tory from here to the Mississippi River. At one time the jurisdiction of the mayor 
who has just spoken to you would have extended to Pittsburgh. The predecessor 
of Judge Holt, who, as chairman of this national association, has so cordially expressed 
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his appreciation of your presence in this city, the former circuit judge who lived in 
Staunton, at one time held court in Pittsburgh for Augusta County, but I can not 
welcome you to anything like that. All I can do is to welcome you to what is left of 
old Virginia, and that I do most heartily. 

It seems that you should not feel the need of a welcome, and I dare say that every 
man and woman before me to-night has already felt themselves taaeten at home 
without any words of welcome from any of us. We are delighted to see you here. 
We hope we may be able to learn something from you during your stay among us. 
I feel sure you will be able to give us many lessons that are worth learning before 
you leave us. 

I am glad to see you have adopted the association idea. It is impossible for any 
line of work to succeed without bringing the workers together, elbow to elbow. They 
have to stand together for any degree of success; and while I have no idea that you have 
in contemplation a trust combine, I feel I can safely say to you that the best way of 
getting all that is coming to you is to organize yourselves into an association like 
this one which you have formed. In that way your wants will be intelligently formu- 
lated and expressed and you will be sure to get the fullest measure of your rights. 

Again I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for your kind attention, and extend to 
you in behalf of the State of Virginia a most cordial welcome. 


PRESIDENT GALLAUDET’S RESPONSE TO ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 


Mr. Chairman and his excellency, Gov. Stuart, of Virginia, I esteem it a great 
privilege to be assigned the pleasant duty of representing the assembly now gathered 
here in making its response to the words of kindly welcome we have received. It is 
also a personal pleasure to me, if I may be pardoned for making some allusions that 
necessarily refer to myself. 

Your superintendent has said that I came to the convention held here many years 
ago as a delegate. That was in 1856, nearly 58 years ago, and I was then on the 
threshold of my professional career.. I was just out of college, full of enthusiasm for 
the work among the deaf, to which I had decided to devote my life. It was my privi- 
lege to take steps in 1868 to bring about a revival of the meetings of the conventions 
by calling the principals and superintendents of the schools for the deaf to meet in 
Washington, where I was located. The members of that conference appointed an 
executive committee, of which I had the honor of being made chairman. That 
committee succeeded in reviving interest in all phases of the educational work among 
the deaf, and meetings of the convention have continued from that time in 1868 down 
to the present. It has been my honor and privilege to be chairman of that committee 
during all these years that have passed since my first appointment to that honorable 
position. 

The convention has continued to meet regularly, and in 1895 it took steps to perfect 
a legal organization. It adopted a contstitution and was chartered by an act of the 
Congress of the United States. 

At that time the convention did me the honor to elect me president, and it has 
reelected me from time to time. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, you will admit that it is a matter of especial pleasure to 
me to be able to represent this convention as a whole in responding and recognizing 
and in giving return thanks for the kindly words of welcome that have been given 
to us here to-night. However, I shall hardly be expected to enter into a very elab- 
orate series of remarks. There are others here who will speak more to the point than 
I should do, but I wish to add my own sincere thanks to the city of Staunton for 
being so kind to me now as well as in the past years. I can assure you that the mem- 
bers of the convention are enjoying their stay here exceedingly, and they wish to 
express their sincere thanks to their kind friends and well-wishers who make their 
stay in your city so pleasant. 


RESPONSE OF DR. CAROLINE A. YALE, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. President, his excellency the governor, gentlemen of Virginia, and fellow mem- 
bers of the convention, I have the honor to a to you, first, the greetings of New 
England, a section of Our country small in area, limited in agricultural products but 
unlimited in its manufacturing power, and unlimited from the first in its power to 
conceive educationalideas and carry forward educational movements. Harvard, Yale, 
Smith, and a score of other universities and colleges are proofs of this. In our own 
branch of educational work New England gave us the elder Gallaudet, the honored 
father of our honored president, and the school he founded at Hartford, the first 
permanent school for the deaf in America. From the same little New England came 
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the impulse to so modify methods of instruction for deaf boys and girls as to retain 
the speech acquired before hearing was lost and to give speech to those who had none. 
The greetings of this New England I bring to this national gathering of friends of the 
deaf. I have also the honor to bring to you greetings from a kindred national body, 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, an organi- 
zation including in its membership not only teachers but all persons interested in 
the welfare of the deaf. Itis now nearly 25 years since that association was organized, 
having for its object, as stated in its articles of incorporation, ‘‘to aid schools for the 
deaf in their efforts to teach speech and speech reading.’’ The same impulse toward 
increased attention to this subject resulted in the passage two years later by this 
honorable body of a resolution favoring earnest and persistent efforts in every school 
to teach pupils to speak and to read from the lips. 

The result of this increased interest in the teaching of speech, as evidenced by the 
action of these two organizations, has been a great development of this work in our 
schools. No doubt in some cases a too rapid growth. The plea of both bodies now 
should be not for more speech but for better speech. 

The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf brings 
you most cordial greetings. 


RESPONSE OF WIRT A. SCOTT, OF OKLAHOMA, 


Your excellency, Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I esteem it a great honor 
to be called upon to represent Oklahoma and the great Southwest in responding to 
these splendid addresses of welcome. The first speech I ever attempted was a Vir- 
ginia speech. It was made one Friday afternoon when I was a schoolboy back in 
old Mississippi. It was that famous speech of the illustrious Patrick Henry, which 
closed with these words: ‘‘I know not what course others may take; but as for me, 
give me liberty or give me death.”’ 

I am glad to have here with me such a large delegation from Oklahoma to enjoy 
your hospitality. There are so many of us that the Oklahoma badges were exhausted 

esterday before noon. So if you see any good-looking people around here without a 
honnd you may know they are from Oklahoma. We claim all the ‘‘mavericks.”’ If 
any of you are not familiar with that term, just ask Dr. Taylor, of New York, about it. 
He used to lasso them when a cowboy down in Texas. 

Notwithstanding we are separated from you as far as the East is from the West, 
there are so many Virginians in our State that they have a Virginia Club in Oklahoma 
City, and that club recently had the honor of entertaining your distinguished governor, 
and I am sure they did it in true western style. 

It is hardly to be expected that eastern people should thoroughly comprehend the 
marvels that have become history in Oklahoma within the past quarter of a century. 
The trackless wilderness and the rolling plains have been converted into modern 
cities and fertile farms with a rapidity that has astonished even the natives. Twenty- 
five years ago the site of Oklahoma City was a brush pile. To-day there stands a city 
of nearly 80,000 population—a typical, modern American city. 

As a State, Glickeme is not quite 7 years old, yet she has a system of government 


that is not surpassed 7 that of any other State. It embodies the best features of the 
e 


constitutions of the older States, and in some respects she has gone beyond her sisters 
in good government, one of which is that she wrote into her constitution in the very 
beginning a prohibition against the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors. I beg 
my Kentucky friends’ pardon for mentioning this fact. Oklahoma has also gone 
beyond many of her sister States in having in her statutes a compulsory education 
law, which applies to her deaf children as well as to those who are not deprived of 
their hearing. 

We are proud of our system of public education and proud of the man who is at 
the head of it. He is ex officio chairman of our State board of education, and that 
board has control of our school for the deaf. In addition to the usual State educational 
institutions, we have a school of mining, six agricultural schools, six normals, two 
university preparatory schools, a school for the feeble-minded, a training school, and 
an agricultural and normal university. There are in the State more than a 
hundred consolidated rural schools, and more than half of these receive State aid. 
Every high school is required by State law to - a course in agriculture and do- 
mestic science, In the city of Ardmore the public schools have adopted the all-year- 
round or continuous term plan, which may be regarded as somewhat beyond up to 
now. 

We are building our second school for the deaf. The unfinished and abandoned 
buildings which were erected four years ago have been razed to the ground and the 
school is being substantially rebuilt on a more accessible site, and we expect to open 
school in our new quarters with 250 pupils next September. 
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As I feel myself almost a Texan, having been connected with the Texas School 
for the Deaf for 20 years, I want to say just a word for that great State and school of 
the Southwest. As you know, Texas is the largest State in the Union and she is 
large in every respect—and still growing. She has one of the largest and best 
equipped schools for the deaf in this country, and this in spite of the fact that within 
the past 20 years she has broken in six political superintendents, and during the same 
period has sent out six of her most efficient and experienced teachers to become su- 
perintendents and principals in other States. Perhaps no other school has done so 
much missionary work along this line. [Laughter.] But a better day is dawning 
for Texas. The opening wedge has been inserted to separate the school from 

olitical influences. The present head of the school is a progressive educator, and 
it is hoped that he will make good in his new field of labor. 

I am sure I may speak not only for the Southwest but for this entire body in ex- 
pressing our thorough appreciation of the very cordial welcome that has been extended 
to us by your excellency and others. We are glad to meet here with you in your 
splendid institution, in this beautiful city set in the midst of such magnificent scenery, 
and in this grand Old Dominion which has made more American history than any 
other part of our great country. Virginia has produced more men of historic fame 
than any other State in the om She gave our people the Moses that led them 
across the Red Sea of the Revolution, through the dark wilderness of hardships and 
sufferings, and, more than did Moses, established them in the Canaan of light and lib- 
erty. You have within your confines more battle fields than any other State, and 
you furnished the men that made those battle fields famous. Of all the generals 
that ever fought in any American war there has been none braver or nobler or greater 
than Robert £. Lee—unless in some respects it was Stonewall Jackson. I recently 
heard the story that during Gen. Grant’s campaign of the Wilderness he met a brave 
Virginia lad whom he accosted and said to him, ‘‘ Young fellow, I want to ask you a 
few questions; will you tell me the truth?” The boy seenety replied that he 
would, and Gen. Grant questioned him until satisfied and then said, ‘‘You may go 
now.” ‘But before I go,’’ said the boy, “‘may I ask you just one question, and w'll 
you tell me the truth, General?” Gen. Grant looked at him seriously and curiously, 
and said, ‘‘Yes; what is your question?” ‘‘Where are you going?” asked the boy. 
Grant replied, ‘‘Well, my boy, I am going to Richmond, or to heaven, or to hell.” 
‘‘Well,’’ said the boy, ‘‘You can’t go to Ricnmond, because Gen. Lee is there; and 
you can’t go to heaven, because Gen. Jackson is there, so you are bound for the other 
place, General.’’ 

Of all the statesmen that America has produced there has been none greater or 
more constructive than Thomas Jefferson. Of all tne Presidents of these United 
States none has outpresidented or outprecedented Woodrow Wilson, who first saw 
the light of day in your city. 

Again I thank you for your kind words of welcome and assure you we shall enjoy 
your unbounded hospitality, of which we have already had a foretaste. 


RESPONSE OF GEORGE M. M’CLURE, OF KENTUCKY. 


Mr. President, your excellency Mr. Mayor, kind hosts: I am sure that all of us 
esteem ourselves fortunate that our lines of life have fallen for a time in this beau- 
tiful city, among the cultured people of the Old Dominion. I doubt not many of 
us have dreamed of some such occasion when we might sit down at the hospitable 
board of this people, partake of their salt, and learn their traditions. 

Kentucky is a neighbor of Virginia and it has been my good fortune to meet man 
of the F. F. Vs. I have sometimes wondered at the scarcity of plain Vs. But Vs 
or F. F. Vs, in ancestral hall or in hovel, the people are the soul of hospitality. I re- 
member that on one occasion, on the western border of the State, I was benighted and 
stopped at a farm house. The accommodations were plain enough, for the host was 
like Bassanio in that all his wealth ran in his veins, but when I left I felt as if I had 
been entertained by an emperor. 

We have gathered here from many sections to consider problems that confront us 
in our work. Not only is every corner of our own country represented, but we have 
with us some whose sighenes is to other flags thanours. We ——- the compli- 

i eir assistance in the 


ment implied in their presence, and are glad we are to have t 
work before us. 

It is said the wise men came from the east. I have looked up the record and find 
mention of only three, so representatives of other sections may take heart of grace; 
perhaps they are not so hopelessly outclassed after all. Besides, we learn from Euclid 
that ‘‘The shortest way across is the longest way around,” and some of the members 
who arrived on the eastern express may have been forced to take that route in trav- 
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eling from lands nearer the setting sun. Perhaps it would be best not to raise the 
question as to where the 10-talent men and women came from; | opine no one section 
claims them all. Practically all the American State schools for the deaf are doing 
good work, and while some are better than others it is usually true that the less 
successful ones work under less favorable conditions. 

We are looking forward to a great convention, and I am sure that in this cultured 
community we shall find a friendly atmosphere for our deliberations, and a challenge 
to the best that it is in us to produce. It is interesting to recall that it was Virginia 
showed the way at the outset in the work in which we are engaged. The first school 
for the deaf in America was opened in this State, and though it was short lived its 
failure was due to other causes than to lack of support and encouragement on the 
part of the people. The beautiful school in which we are gathered, with its wealth 
of equipment and splendid personnel, bears eloquent testimony to the continued 
interest of Virginia in the work in which she was the pioneer. 

It is good to be here. Here we shall renew old friendships and form new ones. 
To an old-timer what pleasant memories cluster about these gatherings—memories 
of happy days with friends, dead and living, that we count among our most cher- 
ished possessions. Here we shall enlarge our’ stock of professional knowledge and 
gain a broader outlook on our work; and to those who listen with the heart it can 
not fail to grow larger and fairer, losing the last lingering aspect of drudgery and 
taking on that of opportunity. 

We are not all agreed on the subject of methods, and if any of you care to play the 
part of ‘‘a looker-on in Vienna” you will probably be bewildered by the many shades 
of opinion you shall find among us—oralists, antioralists, pure oralists, manualists, 
and combined-system adherents, all very much in earnest and all ready to give a 
reason for the faith that is in them, even though in some instances it be no other than 
the primal one, “‘because.’’ But I am sure that among this courtly people we shall 
not forget ourselves, and if we can find no common ground we shall at least agree to 
disagree with entire courtesy and good feeling; and I trust that, putting aside preju- 
dice as to methods and remembering only our duty and responsibility now and here- 
after, we shall address ourselves earnestly and prayerfully to the problems before us. 

On behalf of the members of this convention I thank the gentlemen who have 
2 for the great State of Virginia for the warmth of their welcome, and assure 
them of our deep appreciation. It has been borne in on us at every turn since our 
arrival that Virginia Rospitality is not an empty phrase but a warm, living, altogether 
delightful reality. 


THIRD DAY, SATURDAY, JUNE 27. 


The convention was called to order by the presiding officer, Dr. 
J. R. Dobyns, at 9 o’clock a. m., and, at the request of the chairman, 
was opened with prayer by the Rev. Philip J. Hasenstab. 

Mr. Joun E. Ray. Mr. President, I wish to call to the attention 
of the convention the fact there are present some colored teachers 
from the school for the colored deaf and blind in the State of North 
Carolina. Their purpose in coming to the convention is to obtain 
help and instruction. They have been occupying the rear seat in the 
hall. They can not hear well from that position and, therefore, can 
not receive the benefit of the instruction for which they came here. 
For that reason I insist and earnestly request that they be given seats 
near the front of the auditorium where it could not be objected to. 
I observe there are four or five of them present. I would suggest 
that they be seated as near the front as convenient. 

The Cuarrman. If there is no objection, the request will be granted, 
and the Chair asks that Mr. Ray act as a committee of one to clear the 
way and afford them seats. Just put them on the front seats. 

(Accordingly the colored delegates were placed on the front row of 
seats.) 

The Cuarrman. The first thing in order is 20 minutes of miscel- 
laneous business. Is there anything anyone desires to discuss ? 
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(The secretary at this point proceeded to read a telegram and some 
letters, as follows:) 


Supt. Wittram A. Bow es, 
School for the Deaf and Blind, Staunton, Va.: 


Greetings from the Illinois school to the convention, and my hearty wishes for a 
very successful meeting. Sorry I am not able to be with you, but preparations for 
our next term of school detain me. 

(Signed) CuHar.es P. GILLeTre, 
Superintendent. 


Newton, Kans., June 23, 1914. 
Dr. J. R. Dosyns, 
Chairman Program Committee. 


Dear Sir: Be pleased to assure the friends in council that my absence from this 
the twentieth meeting of the convention is not because of lack of interest in the work, 
for that is scarcely a day out of mind. 

From the looks of your program, one is justified in expressing the hope that the 
twentieth meeting may prove the best. Looking back over them—I never missed one 
while I was in the work—I am convinced that the wish that this may be the best 
means a good deal, for I can recall some very stimulating ones beginning with that one 
at Indianapolis in 1870. 

With greetings to all, 

Yours, truly, 
H. C. Hammonp. 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
THe PanamMA-Paciric INTERNATIONAL Exposition, 
San Francisco, Cau., June 18, 1914. 
Officers and Members, American Instructors of the Deaf, in Convention at Staunton, Va.: 
On behalf of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition allow me to renew the 
invitation heretofore extended to your organization to meet in San Francisco in 1915, 
and to assure you that if the invitation is accepted we will cooperate in every feasible 
way in working out plans to insure the success of your meeting. 
Trusting that our invitation may receive favorable consideration, and that we may 
have the privilege of welcoming you by the Golden Gate, I am, for the exposition. 
Very truly, yours, 
Cuas. C. Moore, 
President. 
The CuarrMan. I recognize the Rev. Mr. Michaels. 
(Mr. Michaels presented a letter from Mr. B. D. Gray, secretary of 
the Baptist Mission Board, on the subject of the religious work of 
the deaf, as follows:) 


ATLANTA, GA., June 17, 1914. 
Rev. J. W. MicHAEts, 
$22 East Capitol Street, Washington, D. C. 


Dear BrorgerR Micwak.s: I should be very glad if I could be present at the meeting 
in Staunton, but find it impossible to do so. I will beg that you give to that conven- 
tion our Christian salutations and assure them of our profound interest in the work 
for the deaf-mutes. 

Yours, hastily and fraternally, 
B. D. Gray, Corresponding Secretary. 


Motion was made by Mr. John A. Ray that suitable responses to 
the letters and telegrams which have been presented be drafted by 
the secretary, which motion was seconded and carried, and the sec- 
retary so instructed. 

Mr. F. R. WHEELER, of Connecticut. Mr. Chairman and delegates, 
I have a message from the old school at Hartford, Conn., which I 
wish to bring to the attention of the convention this morning. 

As you know, we expect to celebrate our centennial in 1917, and I 
have been authorized by the board of directors to invite the conven- 
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tion to meet with us at that time [applause], and we sincerely hope 
to have you with us. 

The chairman ruled that the question of determining whether or 
not the invitation could be accepted would be deferred for the pres- 
ent, saying, however, that he thought the sentiment of the conven- 
tion was in favor of accepting it. 

Mr. Travis, of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, this morning I have heard 
a number of people complaining because they were not able to go 
and see the industrial exhibit, and I think I can complain for myself 
and that there are several more that have not tried to go down and 
see it. I believe arrangements and announcements should be made 
as to when it will be open, so that those who wish may go. The 
industrial exhibit is well worth your time for at least a casual glance. 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION. 


The CHAIRMAN. We have now come, in the order of business, to 
the industrial section. I will turn over the business to Mr. Warren 
Robinson, of Wisconsin, the chairman of the section, who will now 
hold a conference on this subject. 


OPENING ADDRESS. 


Mr. Rosinson. Ladies and gentlemen, I am moved this morning 
to make a few statements and comments that have a bearing on the 
industrial section. 

Five circulars have been issued by the section during the past 
three years. One of 525 copies was an appeal to the superintendents 
and principals and the industrial and domestic arts instructors of 
the 152 American schools to attend the convention; one gave a 
detailed description of the exhibit desired at this convention; nearly 
a thousand of another of 21 questions were distributed in 28 States; 
and a fourth was a request to superintendents for their courses in 
industrial and domestic arts for the use of Mrs. Minnie Belle Krueger 
in making a comparative study of this kind of work as pursued in 
schools for the deaf and hearing; and a fifth was a call on the deaf of 
the entire country and Canada engaged in various occupations to 
send exhibits of their work to the Staunton convention. 

While the object of these circulars was not attained in all cases, 
they = much to keep the practical side of our work constantly 
in mind. 

The size and variety of the exhibit is very gratifying, and the com- 
mittee is under great obligation to the schools for their active interest 
and cooperation, which has made it possible. This exhibit appears 
to indicate that the schools are fast approaching the high-water 
mark in all mechanical lines. While this is a good thing, we must be 
on our guard against allowing it to crowd out the rural occupations, 
which are the surest solution of the bread-and-butter problem for 
the deaf. Were the same energy and determination devoted to 
development of agricultural lines, they could be made just as suc- 
en as mechanical ones, in spite of obstacles that seem to be in 
the way. 

The replies received from the circulars sent to former pupils of the 
various schools and to students of Gallaudet College number over 
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400, representing 37 States. No summary has yet been made, but 
they have been tabulated, and the comments accompanying the 
answers preserved in a very interesting volume. It was sent to 
Washington for the perusal of the students during the recent reunion, 
and has not reached me yet. 

One of the most urgent matters that will come up for consideration 
at this meeting is the question of securing employment for the deaf. 
As early as 1888, when the director of the bureau of statistics of the 
National Association of the Deaf, I prepared a memorandum on this 
subject and forwarded it to the conference of superintendents and 
principals, then in session at Jackson, Miss. During all the inter- 
vening years it has steadily grown in importance, and I am heartily 
glad it is now going to receive the attention it deserves. 

By the way, we shall all be glad to hear from Dr. Harris Taylor, 
whose school is doing so much in this direction. 

Before closing these remarks, I desire to call attention to a little 
id called The Deaf —— issued twice a month at the 

fissouri School for the Deaf for the especial benefit of its apprentices. 
As far as the industrial department is concerned, it is the most helpful 
paper of its kind I have yet seen, and the Missouri school is to be con- 
gratulated upon so useful an undertaking. 

I have the honor to bring to you the greetings of our old friend 
Mr: J. W. Swiler. 

Mr. P. N. Peterson, Faribault, Minn., will now read a paper on the 
subject of postgraduate work. 


CONFERENCE ON POSTGRADUATE TECHNICAL COURSES FOR THE 


By P. N. Peterson, Faribault, Minn. 


1. Who should enjoy the benefits of these courses? 

2. What should be the length of the courses? 

3. Should the training be given only during school year, or should a summer course 
be added? 

4. Would a course in agriculture be desirable? 

5. Should it be open only to those who have completed the school course? 

6. What should be the age limit for admission? 

7. If grown boys and girls who have been absent from school several years were 
allowed to return to take advantage of these courses, would not there be danger of 
pupils learning bad habits from them? 

8. Should the postgraduates be governed by the same laws and rules as the pupils, 
and should the discipline and standard of conduct be the same? 

9. Will it become a matrimonial bureau if both sexes attend? 

10. Would the results obtained justify the expenses of such a course? 

11. Would this course be preferable #o a regular apprenticeship in cooperation with, 
and under the auspices of, trades unions? 

12. Would pupils be willing to return to school for an industrial postgraduate course 
after havnig spent eight, nine, or ten odd years there? 

13. If the attitude of the pupils is such, could this project become a success? 

14. Should there be any literary work done? 

15. Should there be a course of reading required; and if so, what should they read? 

16. What about mathematics? 

17. Exactly, what should be aimed at or taught in postgraduate courses as above 
outlined? The thorough mastering of one trade or a working knowledge of several? 

18. What about the girls? 


POSTGRADUATE TECHNICAL COURSES FOR THE DEAF, 


Everybody at all interested in the deaf and their education is aware of the im- 
rtance of improved technical training for them. Trade schools for the hearing are 
established everywhere, and manual training in the pubiic schools is receiving 
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encouragement from all concerned. The industrial instruction that the deaf pupil 
receives in school seldom exceeds 15 hours a week, and he receives this less than 9 
months in the year for about 6 years, provided he completes a 10-year course. 

It approximates only one year’s ee at 10 hoursaday. With that meager 
training he is sent out into the world to compete with others who have had more and 
better training and other advantages besides. This is manifestly unfair, and some- 
thing ought to be done about it. But what? The establishment of postgraduate 
technical courses might solve the problem, partially at least. 

1. Who would enjoy the benefits of those courses? 

Anyone who complies with prescribed rules and conditions, but particularly those 
who are slow and backward in the schoolroom and therefore need more and better 
industrial training than those who are mentally bright and brilliant. (Cages are not 
uncommon of pupils mentally deficient in the schoolroom becoming “shining lights’’ 
in the shops.) Those who come to school late in life and seldom make satisfactory 
progress in school. Those who are poor and must earn a living with their hands. 

2. What should be the length of the courses? 

About a year under favorable conditions, but I suppose the length would depend 
largely on the individual and other circumstances. 

3. Should the training be given only during school year, or should a summer course 
be added? 

A summer course should be added, most assuredly, especially if agriculture or any 
of its branches are to be taught. A summer course, moreover, would be attended by 
undergraduates who in many instances have nothing to do at home during vacation, 
and who would be glad for a chance to learn something useful. 

4. Would a course in agriculture be desirable? 

It might under proper conditions, but it would be well not to undertake too much 
at once. To teach agriculture it would be necessary to keep the trade school open 
during the summer months. Farmers want to keep their sons and daughters home 
that time of the year, and city boys would not need to learn more than gardening, 
floriculture, and, possibly, chicken raising. 

5. Should it be open only to those who have completed the school course? 

No. It should be open to all such pupils as would derive more benefits in the shops 
than in the school rooms. 

6. What should be the age limit for admission? 

There should not be any. 

7. If grown boys and girls who have been absent from school several years were 
allowed to return to take advantage of these courses, would not there be danger of 
pupils learning bad habits from them? 

Possibly. But to guard against this only men and women free from vices and bad 
habits should be admitted. Testimonials as to character from responsible parties 
might be required in such cases. 

8. Should the postgraduates be governed by the same laws and rules as the pupils, 
and should the discipline and standard of conduct be the same? 

The standard of morals should be even higher for the postgraduates and the rules 
governing their conduct should be more strict than those of the undergraduates. On 
the other hand, they should enjoy certain privileges not accorded to younger pupils. 

9. Will it become a matrimonial bureau if both sexes attend? 

Not necessarily. Not more so than Gallaudet College or other coeducational 
institutions. If a case of ‘‘affinity” should develop, it need not be looked upon with 
alarm. Better that the young people do their love-making under proper chaperonage 
than on the city streets. Besides, matrimony is a perfectly proper subject ot instruc- 
tion, but for some reason, probably false modesty or bashfulness, the schoolmarm 
tabooes discussing it in the class. Schools for the deaf stand in loco parentis to the 
pupils, and as such it is the duty of every boarding school to give the pupils some 
sound advice on the subject of matrimony. 

10. Would the results obtained justify the expenses of such a course? 

If there be any considerable number of students, yes; but from a strictly monetary 
point of view it would not be advisable to maintain expensive industrial equip- 
ments and instructors for two, three, or four students merely. 

11. Would this course be preferable to a regular apprenticeship in cooperation 
with, and under the auspices of, trades-unions? 

If we take into account the refining influences tending toward character building 
and good morals that a post-graduate course at the school would exert, it would be the 
most desirable thing in the world; but apart from that it would. not be so practical as 
an apprenticeship in a manufacturing plant. 

12. \Vould pupils be willing to return to school for an industrial postgraduate 
course after having spent eight, nine, or ten odd years there? 
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To judge from the attitude of the average pupil who has completed the prescribed 
course I must answer this question negatively. I have not yet seen a graduate who 
is not glad to be through with school, and very few who would be willing to return for 
another year under any circumstances. The money question would be the great 
deciding factor. It must be borne in mind that they would receive no compensation 
for their work at school, while a job in the city would have a pay check attached, 
which would look attractive to the young folks. 

13. If the attitude of pupils is such, could this project become a success? 

The industrial course would be intended specially for those who for any reason can 
not complete the literary course. The attitude of the regular graduate would not 
affect it one way or another. 

14. Should there be any literary work done? 

Part of the time should be devoted to academic instruction incidental to his trade 
and essential to the first-class artisan. Business correspondence and technical English 
should receive special attention. 

15. Should there be a course of reading required, and if so, what should they read? 

I would not require reading of standard classics or poetry, but the apprentice should 
be expected to read industrial journals and technical magazines of his trade and to 
keep posted on industrial conditions generally. 

16. What about mathematics? 

Applied mathematics should be taught. Problems dealing with the work at hand 
should be elucidated in connection with the work. That would include arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. Of course, the student would not be expected 
to study the last three subjects, but the instructor should be able to demonstrate the 
principles thereof. 

17. Exactly what should be aimed at or taught in postgraduate courses as above 
outlined; the thorough mastering of one trade or a working knowledge of several? 

A trade school of this kind, to be efficient and show results, should teach the follow- 
ing fundamental subjects, with such modifications as local conditions and actual expe- 
rience would warrant: Pattern making, machine-shop work, plumbing and gas fitting, 
carpentry and cabinetmaking, painting, paper hanging and decorating, bricklaying, 
and cement and concrete work. Each trade should be supplemented with physical 
hygiene and trade lectures, drawing, shop mathematics, technical English, and busi- 
ness correspondence; also reading, as already suggested. 

18. What about the girls? 

The girls might learn dressmaking, millinery, and domestic science, the latter to 
include a thorough course in cooking and food chemistry, and the essentials of sick 
nursing. To this should be added lectures, drawing, technical English, and business 
correspondence, hygiene, physical culture, and reading. 


(Discussion by Mr. George S. Porter, of New Jersey, from the plat- 
form.) 


In the New Jersey school we allow several postgraduate courses and we always 
advise our boys to take advantage of them. We now have four boys taking this 
course; two in linotype work and two in picture work, i. e., photo-engraving. 

Pupils who have taken advantage of the postgraduate course seem to get along in 
the world much better than those who did not. 

I have had boys, who appeared hopelessly deficient when they graduated, return 
after a year or two out in the world to take up the postgraduate course and in each in- 
stance they prospered. 

It is a noticeable fact that most pupils do not seem to realize the value of education 
until a year or two before graduation; they are more interested in amusements of all 
kinds. At this period of their school life they begin to wake up to the fact that they 
must support themselves, and that if they marry they must be able to command 
good salaries. When this thought enters their heads they begin to apply themselves 
more diligently. The result is that they graduate at the time they are most anxious 
to improve themselves, and are therefore insufficiently equipped. For this reason I 
am a strong believer in the postgraduate course. 


A Memper. Do any schools for the deaf allow postgraduate courses 
free ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Mississippi allows two years free. 

Supt. Jongs, of Ohio. We allow free privilege to pupils of the 
printing department to return and take further instruction in linotype 
work. In four yeurs three have taken advantage of it. 
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Supt. Tats. It seems reasonable to suppose that the children when 
they get through school want to go home and stay. We know that 
to c a fact. Now, if this postgraduate course were established, 
would the pupils come back and take the course without compensa- 
tion ? And if they would not, without compensation, except board 
and lodging, would the State pay them wages for coming back and 
taking that course? I would like to ask Dr. Dobyns if there are any 
factories that will take charge of that? 

Dr. Dosyns. Some of them have. 

Dr. E. A. Fay, of Washington. In the school at Fredericia, Denmark, 
postgraduate courses have been carried on for several years and, it 
is reported, with great success. The old pupils of the school and of 
other schools in Denmark come back during the months of the sum- 
mer vacation and receive instruction in inttustelal pursuits, agricul- 
ture, gardening, arboriculture, etc., and there are also suitable courses 
for women. 

The matrimonial objection, which Mr. Peterson mentioned in his 
paper, is obviated by arranging to have the men and women come in 
in alternate years. 

Mr. Ropinson. The next paper, a “Conference on Comparative 
Study of Industrial and Domestic Science Courses in Schools for both 
Hearing and Deaf,’ by Mrs. Minnie Bell Krueger, Jacksonville, IIl., 
will not be read, as she is not here, nor is her paper. I wish, however, 
to give an opportunity for discussion. Is there any discussion on 
this subject ? 

(No discussion.) 

Mr. Rosprinson. The next subject is: “Conference on securing 
Employment for the Deaf,’ by Mr. A. P. Buchanan, Flint, Mich. 
(Mr. Buchanan read the following extracts from a paper presented to 
the National Conference of Jewish Charities in the United States, at 
Memphis, Tenn., by Mr. Albert J. Amateau, secretary and general 
manager of the Society for the Welfare of the Jewish Deaf, of New 
York, N. Y.:) 


INDUSTRIAL. 


In order to equip the deaf with a means of earning their livelihood, the institutions 
for the deaf train their pupils in certain trades which have been considered specially 
adapted to them, as they do not necessitate much ene. Printing (composing and 
feeding), carpentry, and tailoring have been generally adopted, and some institutions 
have also included laundering, hat-making and gardening. Owing to the limited 
means at the disposal of the institutions, the training obtained by the pupils is neces- 
sarily rudimentary, and the deaf have to pass through a = deal of apprenticeship 
before they can obtain real work on the merit of their skill, and be self-supporting. 
At this point especially, the deaf require a helping hand. Without this, all the educa- 
tion and training received at the institution would amount to nothing, so far as earning 
their livelihood is concerned. This is where the Society for the Welfare of the Jewish 
Deaf begins its work. 

The society through its employment bureau secures positions as apprentices for 
the graduates at fair salaries. This bureau finds positions for deaf applicants without 
discrimination of sex or creed, this being the only agency of its kind in this country. 
As a result of training the deaf in the above mentioned trades only, there has been an 
overcrowding. The employment bureau has solved this problem by securing appren- 
ticeship for such people in trades not included in the curriculum of the institutions. 
The results have om so satisfactory that it puts to naught the claims of institutions 
that the deaf can not adapt themselves to every trade. Of course much depends upon 
the individual qualities of the deaf, too. 

The method of education employed while at the institution also plays an im- 
portant réle. Ifa lip-reader, the deaf will be more acceptable to employers, and will 
make a success in business, while if only a signer, his field would be limited. It may 
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be apropos to mention here, that the average deaf, despite his handicap, grasps, learns, 
and performs any work, quicker than the average normal person. The reason for 
this 1s supposed to be the wonderful power of concentration that is deveopled in 
them, through the use of signs and lip-reading. It does not, therefore, take long 
before the deaf apprentice feels that he can do more responsible work. The labor 
agent of the society is again on the job, and brings about the promotion and the desired 
result. 

The employment bureau also finds employment for those who for some reason or 
other, lose their positions, and it sometimes handles the same applicant three and four 
times during the year. 

The following figures will illustrate the work of this bureau, covering a period from 
July 1, 1913, to April 15, 1914: 


CeRE TG Ob DOMRt NA TOQUE. «<0. c sce conesincccanie cnnupeaeweneecnceaeends 211 
Total number of applicants handled and placed (male, 152; female, 25. Jews, 
144; Christians, 33) 


We have classified applicants as follows: Lip-readers and articulators, lip-readers 
only and signers only. y 

Of lip-readers and articulators there have been 64, with an average salary of $12.50 
per week. : 

Of lip-readers only, there have been 73, with an average salary of $10.25 per week. 

Of signers only, there have been 40, with an average salary of $6.30 per week. 


DETAILS OF EMPLOYMENT BUREAU WORK. 
(This part was specially written for Mr. Buchanan by Mr. A mateau.]} 


Our society maintains an office at the United Hebrew Charities Building, 356 Second 
Avenue. This building is located in the center of the city, and is easily accessible 
from any part of the city. The majority of the Jewish philanthropic and charitable 
institutions having their offices in this building, their cooperation is easily secured 
when needed in connection with our work. Our office is open every day from 9 a. m. 
to5 p.m. The hours during which applicants for work may apply are from 9 to 11 
in the morning every day, excepting legal and Jewish holidays. 

When the deaf applicant comes to our office for work, he is treated most courteously, 
and every respect is shown him. We make him feel at home as much as possible and 
create for him an atmosphere of confidence, so that he tells freely what his aspirations 
are, and what he would like to do, and how. After having a good talk on his past life, 
and his future plans, he is asked to fill out an application blank, a copy of which is 
inclosed herewith. Our chief aim is to get a position to fit the applicant and not, as 
it has been the custom, to fit the applicant into any position. We always try first to 
place the applicant in his trade or in the trade which he has learned while he was in 
the institution for the deaf, and in most cases we succeed. We deviate from this rule 
only in lines, such as printing, which are overcrowded. 

We do not advertise and we do not read advertisements. We do not get work 
through the papers. Our work is personal-service work. We go from house to house, 
from factory to factory, from shop to shop, interview the employers, explain the work 
for the deaf, and find out whether they have any work which a deaf man can perform, 
and thereby earn his livelihood. We do not appeal to employers on the ground of 
charity. We contend that the deaf are able to perform work, just as good as that per- 
formed by a normal person, if given a chance. We contend further, that the deaf 
man does his work more conscientiously as a matter of fact, more steadily than those 
who hear, for his attention is not easily distracted. 

We are simply interpreters for the deaf in the same sense as one would be an inter- 
preter for men speaking a foreign tongue. We bring the deaf employee together 
with his employer. We arrange the details of his work, so that there shall be no mis- 
understanding. We are always glad and ready to come and settle any difference or 
misunderstanding that may arise between the employer and his deaf employee, and 
to act as mediators when a promotion, increase in salary, or a change in the working 
hours is desired by the latter. 

In some cases, especially in those of lip-readers and articulators and those who can 
read and write fairly well, we find that the employer gets along very well with his 
employee and our services are very seldom needed. 

Coming back to our employment bureau again. After the applicant has filled out 
his application, he is told to go out and look for work himself, thus inculcating in his 
mind the idea of self-support and self-care. If we find a position for him, we commu- 
nicate with him. If he finds a position before we do, he communicates with us, and 
we cease our activities in his behalf. It was at first very difficult to accustom the 
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deaf to write to us in such cases, or to keep us informed as to their progress after we 
secured positions for them. They simply were not used to it. We have made it a 
practice now to warn them a at gl opportunity, so that most of them now 
comply with our request and try to do their duty. 

I consider that our success is due to the fact that we take a broader view of the deaf 
man. I personally admire them very much and think that handicapped as they are, 
they are a brilliant set. Beginning with this point of view, I have taken pains to 
acquaint myself with them and I have become intimate with many of them. I visit 
their homes as a friend, I dine with them, I attend their social gatherings, so that 
when a deaf man comes to our office as an applicant, he meets me as his friend, and 
not as the manager of a philanthropic society. 

Our hardest work is with the delinquents or those who are mentally defective. The 
deaf institutions either do not admit them into their schools, or discharge them at an 
early date, so that this kind of unfortunates are always bound to be in trouble. It is 
very hard to get apprenticeships for such people, because no one can explain anything 
to them and because they can not make themselves understood by their employer. 

We are just now planning to form a night class for such adult deaf, and intend teach- 
ing them English, and if necessary to send them to a night trade school after they have 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of English to understand the teachers of such schools. 
Though I am a novice in this work, and do not feel competent to make any suggestions 
to men like you who are authorities on the education of the deaf, yet I feel strongly 
that at least one institution ought to be open in every State, where such typical deaf- 
mute pupils could go, and where special care could be given to their instruction, both 
in academic as well as in manual and vocational training. 

Though the society is composed of members belonging to the Jewish faith, and the 
money comes exclusively from Jews, we do net discriminate if Christian applicants 
come to our office. We try our best for them just as we do for the Jewish deat, for we 
feel that the society exists primarily for the assistance of the deaf, rather than for help- 
ing Jews as such. 

SOCIAL. 


Wrong conclusions as to causes of deafness and a desire to decrease and check its 
growth, led workers for the deaf to prevent their congregating, as is the case with the 
blind to-day. It was supposed that the children of the deaf would also be deaf, and 
every care was therefore taken by parents and relatives, to keep them apart, espe- 
cially so with the sexes. 

Supporters of the oral method also thought that by keeping the deaf apart and 
always in contact with hearing people, the speaking and lip-reading capacity of the 
deaf could be increased, but in the last few years the society has succeeded in edu- 
cating the parents and acquainting all those who are interested in the deaf with the 
true facts, namely, that only the children of parents who are both born deaf would 
be afflicted, whereas the offspring of the union of one born deaf, and one who became 
deaf after birth, would surely be normal. 


PHILANTHROPIC. 


This branch of the work consists in giving advice and information, furnishing inter- 
reters, and cooperating with the different relief-giving agencies, and with courts, 
ospitals, and Government departments when the deaf are in trouble or otherwise need 

our services. 

The society hes inaugurated a new policy, that of encouraging the deaf to ask for 
loans instead of applying for charity when they arein need. It has loaned $75 without 
interest to three deaf applicants during the time between March 10 to April15. Future 
developments of this policy will of course depend upon the results of this experiment. 

Another branch of this work consists in furnishing some of the deaf with tools or nec- 
essary implements for their trades, or else establish them in business at a small cost. 

Still another branch is paying for the academic and industrial education of grown-up 
deaf immigrants, who on account of their age are barred from the institutions. 


SELF-SUPPORT WORK. 


This is the conclusion of our work. As soon as the deaf are able to earn their liveli- 
hood, they are urged to organize or else join any of the existing fraternal societies or 
clubs which have for their object the furtherance of the self-support idea. These 
societies are nonsectarian. Two of the most powerful of such organizations are the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf and the National Association of the Deaf. 

The first one has the following features: Sick benefit, insurance (death and disabil- 
ity), medical care, social and mutual help. It thus creates and stimulates in them 
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the idea of self-support and self-care and the spirit of fraternity and brotherhood. 
While the National Association has no benefit features, it also tries to stimulate coop- 
= and brotherhood among the deaf, without discrimination on account of sex or 
creed. 

ENLARGING THE VOCATIONAL FIELD. 


The society is just now experimenting with certain artistic and skilled trades to 
which it is thought the deaf can be adapted. It has placed a deaf young man with 
a film-producing company in New York as a moving-picture actor. In the few 
months of this experiment we have come to the conclusion that if a class is formed 
to train the deaf in this vocation and if a normal person knowing the sign language 
can-be trained to become a scenario manager there is a chance for the deaf to become 
excellent actors. The reason for this is that speech is not required and that to make 
signs and motions is natural to them and does not require any extra effort on their 

art. 

Another of these experiments is the formation of a deaf-mutes’ musical band. Six- 
teen young men with musical inclinations who have a little hearing have been organ- 
ized and coached by a volunteer United States Army musical teacher. The result 
is very gratifying. They have already obtained a contract for six months to play at 
the Loew Theater in New York. 

The number of deaf people, and especially Jewish deaf, in New York and in the 
United States is not definttely known. The society contemplates having a census 
taken, at least in New York. If it proves to be, as it is generally thought, that their 
number reaches 5,000, then our work is only in its infancy and we have ahead of 
us a vast field of activity. 


SecurinGc EMPLOYMENT FOR THE Dear, 


BY A, P. BUCHANAN. 


1. What is the first requisite in securing employment for the deaf? 

Among all the country’s needs there is none that deserves such earnest attention 
as the problem of industrial education. It demands solution both as a necessity to 
the community at large and because of its effect upon the well-being of the great 
mass of the people. 

This necessity arises from the fact that there is a dearth of real competent artisans. 
The abolition of the old apprentice system has deprived us of the all-around master 
workman who thoroughly knows his or her trade. There are many working in the 
trades, but there are few who are thorough mechanics. This fault can be remedied 
by a greater development of the system of industrial education in our.schools. This 
is not only the problem that confronts us at the present time, but it is the opportunity. 

More than ever is the world in need of men. It is the kind of men that is written 
with a capital letter. In order to meet the requirements that go to make up this 
kind of men, our pupils must be sound physically, mentally, and morally. They 
should be educated and trained for strenuous and worthy endeavor. They should 
possess self-directing and self-controlling power. In fact, it is the duty of the State 
to face this problem and to fit its young men and women so that they meet or come 
up to all the demands. 

2. Are the deaf keeping up to the changes that are going on in the industrial world 
and taking advantage of the opportunities offered? 

I think not, because we have been unable to carry the industrial education far 
enough in our schools. With our children the end of school is the end of their instruc- 
tion. We are the pioneers in the industrial education of the youth, but we have not 
kept up to the pace; we have been forced to stand still. There is no need for me to 
explain why. If each State had a labor commissioner for the deaf, this office might 
be used to an advantage in securing funds to increase the efficiency of our industrial 
departments. 

3. Are the deaf, as a rule, dependent and in need of being looked after? 

The deaf are far from being dependent; in fact, they are altogether too independ- 
ent. If it were not for this characteristic of independence, the deaf would not hold 
the place they do to-day. If they are given an o peereneey they will profit by 
it; and they have been and will always be able to take care of themselves and make 
good. You leave it to the deaf. 

4. Do the deaf need sympathy? 

Decidedly no. The deaf man, like other unfortunates, has been made the slave 
to sympathy. All the deaf ask for is opportunity. The world has yet to learn that 
the greatest charity is aid to self-help. 


85514°—S. Doc. 986, 68-35 
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5. How can we increase the efficiency of our trades or shops? 
Put them on the same basis as the schoolroom. It is the policy of most school 
boards to drop the trade or the shop that does not prove to be eeneepperting. The 
instructor in the shop should be a live wire. Every pupil in the school who grad- 
uates should be given a certificate from the shop instructor stating his or her capa- 
bilities and in what branch he or she excels. 

6. What is being done at present toward securing employment for the deaf? 

Very little as compared with what might be done. All we have done is to turn 
them out of our schools with a diploma and let them shift for themselves. They have 
shifted very creditably, too. 

A splendid work is Sale carried on in New York City by the employment bureau 
of the Society for the Welfare of the Jewish Deaf, with Mr. A. J. Amateau as 
manager. This work will be taken up after the conference. 

In Minnesota, two years ago, a labor bill was passed by the legislature creating a 
labor commissioner for the deaf. Through an oversight the legislature was not asked 
to appropriate funds for the office. 

It is reported that Senator Clapp, of Minnesota, has a bill before Congress for a 
bureau of the deaf and dumb in the Department of Labor. Here is a chance for the 
N. A. D. to get rid of another dumb. 

7. What would be expected of a labor commissioner of the deaf? 

He should study their industrial, social, and educational condition throughout the 
State, keep a census of them, gather statistics, facts, and information that may be 
useful ond heligte} to promote their interests in life and to lessen the hardships incident 
to their misfortune. 

He should make a thorough and painstaking inquiry and study of the trades, indus- 
tries, and occupations suitable for them, use his best efforts to promote their advance- 
ment in such occupations, and protect them when unjustly discriminated against 
because of their deafness. He should gather statistics as to their earning capacity 
and the value of property owned by them, and inquire whether they are more liable 
to injury when working in shops and factories than are hearing persons. He should 
study the trades taught them in the schools and rural or farm life for the deaf, to deter- 
mine the suitability or practicability of such vocations as compared with city 
occupations. 

He should cooperate with the parents of the deaf children in any measure for the 
good of such children, study the methods of their education, cooperate with the adult 
deaf of the State, and gather facts based on results as shown in the adult deaf who have 
attended school. He should gather statistics of the educational, industrial and social 
conditions of the deaf in other States. He should enlighten the public concerning 
any mistaken ideas relative to the deaf or their education. He should try to correct 
any misinformation or misstatement about them that is brought to his attention. He 
should do everything possible to enlighten the general public against unscrupulous 
people who impose upon the public as deaf for the purpose of obtaining charity. 

8. Should each State have a labor commissioner for the deaf? 

Yes; because it would be living up to the demands of the times. 

9. What are some of the objects in having a labor commissioner for the deaf? 

It would be the means of increasing their opportunities. It would open up new 
fields. It would acquaint the general public with the deaf as a class. It might be 
the means of receiving better service from the State legislatures. It would keep down 
impostors. It would convince the public that the deaf do not need sympathy and do 
not solicit it. All that they want is fair play and equal chances. 


(Dr. Tate, of Minnesota, read the following:) 


A bill for an act to create a division for the deaf in the bureau of labor and prescribing 
the duties thereof. 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota: 
Section 1. There shall be created in the bureau of labor a division devoted to the 


Src. 2. The commissioner of labor shall appoint a competent man to take charge 
of such division, who shall devote his time to the special work of labor for the deaf, 
under the supervision of the commissioner. He shall collect statistics of the deaf, 
ascertain what trades or occupations are most suitable for them and best adapted to 
promote their interest, and shall use his best efforts to aid them in securing such em- 
ployment as they may be fitted to engage in. 

e shall keep a census of the deaf and obtain facts, information, and statistics as 
to their condition in life, with a view to the betterment of theirlot. He shall endeavor 
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to obtain statistics and information of the condition of labor and employment and 
education of the deaf in other States, with a view to promoting the cad welfare of 
the deaf of this State. 

Sec. 3. He shall be designated as chief of the bureau of labor for the deaf. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 

A. P. Bucuanan. Should the labor commissioner for the deaf be 
under the direction of the labor department of the State or under the 
direction of the school, or under both? 

Dr. Tate. When it was proposed that he be put under the direction 
of the labor bureau I favored a change in the bill so that he should 
be under the board of directors of the institution, believing that that 
would place him in more intimate contact with those who knew the 
deaf, that he might be benefited by the work of the board and its 
purposes and be more in sympathy with those who might be bene- 
fited by the services of such board. 

There is another question that was discussed at that time, and, as I 
remember, the labor bureau director said that he would have but 
limited authority in the matter, because a very large per cent of the 
people he had to deal with were men who were members of trades 
unions, and that no man could be a member of a trades union unless 
he were a mechanic. Now, we all know that our pupils when they 
come out of the schools are not finished mechanics and could not be 
reached by that bureau. 

There is another feature of the proposition which, in my judgment, 
would make it wiser to place the labor commissioner for the deaf 
under the board of directors, and that is it was provided that he 
should seek to provide the deaf with equipment for whatever trade 
they saw fit to engage in. Now, we would know better how to get at 
that, very much, than the State labor commissioner. 

These are reasons taken from the report, but I have stated the 
essential points which led me to believe that the labor commissioner 
would do more good to the deaf if he were put under the direction of 
the board of directors. 


THE New York System or SEcuRING EMPLOYMENT FOR THE DEAF. 
BY DR. HARRIS TAYLOR. 


I suppose what is meant by the New York system has reference to industrial ideas 
promulgated by the trustees of the Lexington Avenue School, with which I am con- 
nected, and also the trustees of the society for the welfare of the Jewish deaf, in which 
I am much interested. In many cases the industrial department is like Topsy, it 
‘Just grows.”’ 

The Lexington Avenue School bases its whole activities, as far as the board of trus- 
tees is concerned, on the hypothesis that the superintendent does not know everything. 
The trustees have assured him, in words that could not be mistaken, that he (myself) 
was no eminent authority on industrial conditions, either with reference to the deaf 
or hearing, and I wish to say I am just about as good as any other superintendent in 
the country in that respect. I believe the board of trustees are right, and if you will 
take the industrial departments throughout the country, they are based upon not what 
the deaf think, but aa the superintendents think. Thisisnot very complimentary, 
but it is a fact. 

I regret to say that conditions in the city where I live are such that it isa very vexed 
matter to know what is best for the deaf. If a deaf man lived in a State like Texas, 
where I began teaching, where he has but two or three occupations to choose from, you 
would know what to do for him, because he has only about three things which he can 
do. You can not make as many mistakes when you have only three avenues for a 
deaf man as when you have a hundred, and therefore the opportunities, the possibilities 
of mistakes, are going to be reduced materially. 
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The board of directors three years ago became convinced that more light was needed 
on this industrial subject. They went into it, the board comprising six or seven mem- 
bers, mostly of the school committee, and interviewed a number of manufacturers, 
men engaged in different kinds of manufacture and hiring labor, and made their report. 
I made mine based on what is. They said they were not so much concerned on the 
subject of what is, but what ought to be. 

Then last fall they organized an industrial commission, as it is called, consisting of 
Dr. Pickett, of the New York Vocational School, Dr. Barney, of the Cooper Technical 
Institute, and Mr. Thurston, of the New York School of Philanthropy, which resulted 
in the verdict by the school committee and these gentlemen that it is practically impos- 
sible for any institution for the deaf, in a city like New York, to give satisfactory and 
adequate trade teaching. 

We are told that printing is a good occupation for the deaf. Undoubtedly in many 

laces it is one of the best they can find, and Mr. Pach was correct in saying so many 
had followed it advantageously; but statistics prove that the employment bureaus find 
the greatest difficulty in placing a printer of any Po in any occupation with which 
they have to deal. The use of machinery and the necessity of doing practically 
seth but display work has reduced it to a point where the average compositor has 
difficulty in obtaining employment.in New York. 

The plan agreed upon by the school committee and which met with the approval of 
the board of trustees is that the institution shall endeavor to give its pupils the best 
instruction in manual training, mainly through carpentry hed drawing, regardless of 
the trade that he expects to follow in the future. In other words, that their instruc- 
- shall be the most advantageous to the deaf in whatever trade they shall elect to 

ollow. 

These children complete the seventh or the eighth grade work as taught in the 

ublic schools in their tenth or eleventh year. They shall enter shops and, under the 
influence of the school, complete their work in some trade school in the vicinity. 
Within two or three blocks they are able to find trade schools. Now, our idea, and I 
believe we have to a large extent succeeded in carrying this idea out, is that we shall 
do the best we can, and that is, give them the teaching for the special work they expect 
to do in competition with the hearing boys and girls in the use of up-to-date machinery 

I estimate it would take at least $125,000 to equip a school with such appliances, and 
in five years that machinery would be nothing but junk. The thing for us to do is to 
avail ourselves of the machinery in use. 

Those schools are conducted by men who are specialists in their line. They have 
the latest and best machinery; and from this fact I hope for an era of better and more 
successful work for the deaf. 

Another point is, the board of trustees has effected the purchase of a building and 
encourage pupils to meet once a month in an alumni association. The institution 
gives them the use of a room. They are not restricted in their business meetings 
and have meetings for all every night if they wish; and some of the teachers come in 
and talk with them, the idea being thet, from month to month, we shall have a free, 
heart to heart talk with these young men and women, consult their plans, and, through 
questions, endeavor to profit by their reasons. 

Another thing is the establishment of a limited number of scholarships, or the 
utilization of certain efforts to aid young men and women to pursue their education 
with facilities provided. We have not such facilities under our control. 

The fact remains, that there has been a a, for greater success, to instruct them 
along such lines as they may choose and, as Mr. Pach says, instruct them thoroughly 
along the chosen lines. 

In addition to all this, the board of trustees, was instrumental in founding the 
society for the benefit of the Jewish deaf. The board of trustees of this society are 
practically the trustees of the institution with which Iam connected. The committee 
work in harmony and, while this organization is conducted for the uplift of the Jewish 
deaf it is open to any creed, and they exercise just as much care and give as much 
attention to any Catholic or Protestant as to the Jewish deaf. 

But an employment bureau must eventually find him work. If a man is out of 
employment he must have a job to-morrow. To supplement the work of this employ- 
ment agency the board of trustees, acting on the advice of the schcol committee, 
has appointed a committee to investigate industrial conditions, to see what industries 
have the best business for the deaf, and to use their influence to see that the deaf 
have a fair and square opportunity to enter these occupations. There are a number 
of places where they do not receive the deaf. Then they use their influence (and 
they are men who exert powerful influence), and they say: ‘‘You have got to give 
the deaf man an opportunity to work in your mill, or your factory, or place of busi- 
ness.”” They reply: ‘‘We do not want them.” But, they say: ‘“‘You have got to 
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give them a trial,’’ and probably the prominence of the committee’s spokesman is 
such that they will do it. They are going to insist that the deaf do hve the oppor- 
tunity, and I believe if it is afforded that is all we can ask. 

I do not believe in going further than to see that they have a fair opportunity to 
enjoy the fruits of their activities. This we are doing our best tosecure, and I believe 
we are on the eve of securing business for the deaf that will greatly assist them in our 
city. 

J. H. MoFartane, of Alabama. There has been introduced in 
Congress a bill for the establishment of a labor bureau for helping 
the deaf, in connection with the United States Government, with a 
chief, etc. With regard to the probability of its being passed, 
Senator Clapp, who introduced it in the Senate, wrote as follows 
to Mr. A. R. Spear: 


I have no doubt about being able eventually to get the bill through, but of course 
it is slow work getting these matters fixed up. We must strive with the people and 
gradually develop interest in it; and the people who are to be benefited by it must 
not be discouraged if it takes some little time to have it enicted into law. 


Often our work is fruitless, but, in the end, we shall secure recogni- 
tion of our efforts. 

C. W. Cuartes, of Ohio. I hope that something can be done to 
aid the deaf in getting employment. A great many of the States 
have made arrangements for industrial commissions and have col- 
lected funds in connection with them; and there are other organiza- 
tions that are endeavoring to help those that go into any employ- 
ment and their wives and children. There are commissions to 
investigate conditions and find out what certain firms pay the deaf 
and how much should be paid. 

In England the deaf are having trouble in getting employment. 
Employers are afraid that accidents may happen to the deaf employee 
and that they will have to pay damages to those who are dependents. 
So the English deaf are having trouble to get work. The same thing 
is re in the United States. We have not seen it to a great 
extent yet, but it seems to be coming. 

E. C. Wyanp, of Maryland. We are discussing how to get work 
for the deaf. There are deaf ministers to the deaf who will go to a 
firm and get work for a deaf person. 

Good business men who are interested in the deaf and have faith 
in them help the deaf to get places. Mr. Moylan, a minister to the 
deaf in Baltimore, has helped the deaf to get positions. 

I, myself became a minister and went to Boston to work and in a 
week or so found work for a deaf man who needed it. Every week 
some one would come to me and ask me for help and I tried to get 
help for them. I went to a big shoe factory which had nearly a 
thousand employees. I found the manufacturer had a deaf brother. 
I told this man I would like to help the deaf to secure positions there. 
They now have about 30 deaf people working in that shop. There 
are large department stores where they might get positions, but it is 
hard for them to get started. The way in which the deaf can get 
employment is for them to engage in some trade in which their work 
counts. We must train them in the school so that they can take 
care of themselves. There is no opportunity for them unless they 
can learn to do something well. 

Rev. Father Mortuer, of Chicago. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and 
gentlemen, in connection with the subject under discussion, the 
sisters in charge of the Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, 
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N. Y., have requested me to say that the officers of that institution 
are giving special attention to vocational work. It may be of interest 
to know that in furthering this work they haveenlisted the cooperation 
of the trade schools in the city of Buffalo. These schools are splen- 
didly equipped and are offering a wider field of selection for the 
pupils than can be generally found at institutions for the deaf, where 
the equipment and the variety of trades offered are limited. Pupils 
of the institution attend four trade schools in the city of Buffalo, 
with gratifying results. Moreover, the principals of those schools 
give valuable assistance in securing work for the deaf. Perhaps the 
plan adopted may be in operation in other institutions for the deaf, 
and if not it might perhaps be introduced with profit. 

As regards my work among the deaf in Chicago, permit me to say 
that I am in charge of over 800. I am glad to be of service to them 
and to act as a sort of clearing house for settling their difficulties— 
financial, legal, or domestic. One of the greatest difficulties I find 
is to secure work for the deaf, either because they have no trade or be- 
cause their instruction in the trade has not gone beyond the first 
lessons of an apprentice. Many employers draw the line at employing 
the deaf even when capable of doing certain work equally as well as 
hearing persons. Others would give employment, but fear that 
deafness may lead to accident which might entail damages under the 
liabilities law. Difficulties in securing work for the deaf also come 
from the laws of the unions. If the deaf are really good at their trade, 
it is not, as a rule, difficult to secure work for them. If they are not, 
it is next to impossible to secure an opening for them in any shop 
as an apprentice, owing to the stringent laws of the labor unions. 
Hence the necessity of thorough vocational training. 


CONFERENCE ON THE a PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL 


1. Should the emphasis in our industrial instruction be laid on the language of the 
trades, or on the processes? 

2. Should industrial instruction follow a prescribed course of study? Could it be 
said to be systematic without such a course? 

3. Does the fact that so many boys, when they go out into active life, do not follow 
the trades they have worked at while in school, argue for or against any special effort 
to teach them the language and problems of that trade? 

4. Is it desirable to have the literary and industrial departments cooperate in any 
system of teaching the language and problems of the industrial work? 

5. Is such a cooperation practicable— 

(a) In the vocabulary of the industries? 

(b) In the earns work? 

(c) In the arithmetic? 

(d) In the geography? 

Joun E. Travis, of Indiana. I wish to announce, at the request of 
Mr. Robinson, that he was unable to get anyone to take the next 
subject, which is, ‘The Systematic Teaching of the Language and 
Problems of Domestic Arts.” _ 

Since commencing the meeting, however, arrangements have been 
made by which Miss Suman, now teaching in the Kendall School, is 
to discuss that point. 

I prepared this paper and these notes on the theory that this was to 
be a conference; that this was not to be a long statement of facts 
and figures and, in this light, what I have said is small potatoes and 
soon peeled. It is short. 
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Tue LANGUAGE AND PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL WoRK. 
BY JOHN E. TRAVIS, OF INDIANA. 


The language and problems of a trade are as important in the mastery of that trade 
as the mere ability to do the things one is called upon to do in the performance of his 
work in thatline. Onecan bea tradesman withont belag familiar with all the languag e 
of his trade or without the ability to solve the problems that confront him, but such a 
one is only a tradesman and will always need a boss who does know the language and 
who can solve the problems. 

With the hearing boy who is learning a trade no special effort needs be made to 
teach him the language of his trade—or, at least, a fairly good working use of it—for 
he et it naturally in the talk of his fellow workers and the directions of his overseer, 
and if he fails to learn the problems of his trade it is because of a lack of interest on his 
own part. But with the deaf, of course, there must be a special effort made to teach 
them not only the things to do, but the language of the trade, and the solution of the 
problems they will meet. 

No teaching that is worth while is unsystematic, though the teacher may not be 
conscious of his system, or be unable to definitely state his plan, and no teaching is 
= that consciously follows a system, even though that system may not be the 

est. 

Systematic teaching of any subject means the following of a plan of procedure, and 
resupposes a well-thought-out and definite plan on the part of the teacher. ‘The 
anguage and problems of the industrial work’’ might just as well have been stated as 

‘“‘the problems of industrial work,’’ for language is one of the greatest problems the 
teacher has tomeet. But I take it that in this case ‘‘problems” means the arithmetic 
of the industrial work. Thesubject, asstated, then, means the teaching of the language 
and the arithmetic of the industries according to a definite plan. 

The acquisition of the language of the industries involves two steps—the vocabulary 
and the forms of expression peculiar to the trade being acquired, as well as the apphi- 
cation of the language the pupil already possesses to the things about him. 

The ideal system of teaching language and problems of industrial work would be 
one that would provide for regular set lessons and recitations in these subjects under 
the direction of a teacher competent to teach them to the deaf, who is not himself an 
instructor in any of the trades taught, and who would be provided with a classroom 
in the industrial building, where his classes could come to him regularly in rotation 
from the shops, the time for such recitations to be taken from the shop period—in 
fact, to be considered a part of the shopwork. Such teacher could, and would, be of 
assistance to the teachers in the academic department and they could be of assistance 
to him, and both, working together, would be of an immense advantage to the pupils, 
in a general and a specific way, without carrying the shops into the school, or vice 
versa, as some teachers seem to fear. But that is a proposition that would require 
apa amma of another teacher, and consequently one for boards of trustees to 

ecide. 

Failing in this plan, the next best would be one in which each instructor in the 
trades is also a language teacher, who would have definite periods of the time allotted 
for shopwork set aside for study and recitation, in which periods he would teach these 
things. This would require a part of his shoproom to be fitted out with wall slates or 
blackboards, and desks or writing tables for enough to accommodate the number of 
pupils that would be grouped into any one class. But many a good instructor in a 
trade is not a language teacher, and such an arrangement would let out many of us 
now engaged as industrial instructors. And anyway, the employment of such instruc- 
tors for the industries is one that is up to the superintendents. 

But whether an industrial instructor is as skilled in teaching language as he is in 
teaching the processes of his trade, any of them can do much in that line if he under- 
takes it in a systematic way, even if, as stated in the beginning of this paper, the 
system adopted is not the best system. He can have class work even without the 
wall slates and the desks. He can teach the vocabulary of his trade and the expres- 
sions peculiar to it; he can havé work in the problems of measurement and cost that 
arise 1n the practice of his trade, and he can have lessons on the origin and prepara- 
tion of the materials used, and the manufacture of the tools and machinery with 
which he works; and that is a proposition that is up to the instructors themselves. 

In the print shop at the Indiana school the last-mentioned plan was tried out the 
ast year with what seemed to be good results, although the system had not been 

ly worked out, and there was lack of desks and tables and a dearth of wall slates 
or blackboards. 

The first lessons, that is, for the entering class, dealt with the nomenclature, the 
vocabulary of the shop, beginning with the names of things, and followed by the 
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names of actions and processes. These were spelled out manually, written on a large 
slate, copied into blank books by the — spoken by those from the oral depart- 
ment, and the sign for them determined. As soon as a working vocabulary had been 
acquired, sentence building was tried out, using the names of the boys and of the 
tools and appliances in the shop in connection with the names of the actions and proc- 
esses. In writing out these sentences the boys used the ‘‘five slate form,”’ sheets 9 
by 12 inches having been printed with the five columns and the headings similar 
to that they were familiar with in their school work. 

On writing these sentences the boys used their own language for expressing what 
they did or had seen done, and then the tradesman’s expression for the same process 
was written on the wall slate, and they would copy it immediately under their own 
constructions. That was as far as the effort went with the first-year class. 

“Abe is pressing the lesson papers” was changed to ‘‘Abe is printing the lessons.”’ 

‘Damon is working the presser” was made to read ‘‘Damon is feeding the press.”’ 

‘Henry is typing the lessons” was corrected to ‘‘Henry is setting type for the 
lessons.’’ ‘‘I pressed a paper” to ‘‘I took a proof,’’ etc., are examples of how the 
work was attempted. 

Of course, there were many repetitions and numerous reviews and much failure, 
with some well-defined success on the part of the pupils. The failure on the part 
of the instructor was in not having the lessons regularly and more frequently. With 
the boys who had been in the shops one or two or more years much the same plan 
was used, the expressions, of course, being more complicated as their vocabulary 
was more extensive. With them, also, the problems of the trade, the arithmetic of 
the print shop, was made more of than with the younger ones. These were examples 
of figuring the number of sheets of standard sizes required to cut a given number of 
sheets of the size required fora job; the length of time required to print a given 
number of impressions with the press running a certain eke the cost of the stock 
required for a job, etc., and, with the older boys, the still more complicated problems 
of justification of types of different sizes, lining up rules and leaders with type, etc., 
involving understanding of the point system. 

There were also lessons on receiving, interpreting, and giving instructions for the 
composition of a job in language and terms of the trade. Before their course is com- 
pleted they will get practice in reading a job ticket, such as is used generally in 
printing offices. 

The more common terms of the shops, such as hammer, saw, plane, file, lathe, 
awl, bench, needle, leather, sole, stone, type, press, cutter, case, stick, etc., and like 
terms of the sewing room and laundry were taught in the classrooms to the lower 
grades, from the second to the fourth, principally as a means of increasing their 
vocabulary, but also with the idea of having these boys and girls more or less familiar 
with the names of things when they are assigned to these industries. The teachers 
would take their classes to the various workrooms at stated times where the children 
would be shown the articles, implements, and machines, and their uses would be 
demonstrated to them. The names of things would be given them and they would 
take them in writing. With the older ones the names of the processes were also 
given, and these would be used in language work. Some of the articles were taken 
to th» schoolrooms and kept for reference. The youngest boys in the print shop were 
from the highest grade in which this was practiced—the fourth grade—and it was a 
help to them in their language in the shop. Whether it was a help or a hindrance to 
their regular classroom work the teacher will have to testify. Their teacher was fur- 
nished a number of verbs used in our work, and they used them in their conjugations 
with the idea of getting them to see that their classroom work has an application 
outside the classroom. 

The higher classes—those above the fourth grade—were given a number of prob- 
lems from the shops, problems involving calculations as to amount of material, cost 
of material, time required, wages earned, profits made, etc., that arise in the practice 
of the different trades, with the intention of showing the pupils that their arithmetic 
work in school has a practical application to things outside and that it is of most value 
to them when they are able to apply it to their everyday affairs. 

A short reference to some of the devices used in teaching names of things might 
be interesting. One was to use the type founders’ sample books, having the boys 
find the pictures and the names of things found in the shop. Another was to write 
names on the slate with one or more letters dropped out, they to supply the missing 
letters. Another was to describe the thing and see who could name it with the least 
description. The drop-letter plan was also used in the language work except that 
it was a missing word or two that had to be supplied. They also practiced conjugation 
of the verbs, naming the processes they saw carried on in the shop, the term con- 
jugation being used because they were familiar with it in their classroom work. The 
five slates were found to be of value to them even with the older boys. 
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There is one other point, and that is having a special instructor for 
= shops. I wish to ask Brother Morrison, of Missouri, to take that 
subject. 

Supt. Morrison. What I desire to say will probably come under 
the fourth section, or question, as a kind of answer, ‘‘Is it desirable 
to have the literary and industrial departments cooperate in any 
ont teaching the language and problems of the industrial 
work ? 

Just how to cooperate was the difficulty with us in the Missouri 
school. We had boys in our classes, six or seven in each class, two 
from one trade and two from another and one from another and with 
two from still other trades. 

Obviously it was almost impossible for a teacher in a class room to 
do much in the way of teaching the language peculiar to those vari- 
ous trades, for the reason that what was useful to two of the boys 
did not apply particularly to the others and, furthermore, it meant 
that a great number of teachers must know a great many different 
things that they did not know. 

We therefore decided to put into the shops a man whose sole 
business it was to study trade language and teach it in all trades, 
giving special instruction of course to students in those various trades. 

In the paper, The Deaf Apprentice, which I will have distributed, 
I have sought to make my speech. My talk will consist of simply 
showing you a sample of the work, and if you will take the trouble 
to read the first two columns of this paper you will get something 
of our ideas. We were encouraged to print this special edition and 
distribute it here by the kindly remarks that have been made by 
several school papers, not that we are desirous of advertising 
Missouri eee OF Be. y, but if this idea is worth anything we wish to 
pass it along in order that it may be beneficial to others. 

Mr. Travis spoke of some of the —e they had tried to do. On 
the second page of our paper you will find a few ipsa we give. 

These are actual things that have happened in the shops. 

(The speaker here read extracts from the a ih 

If the pupil is going to be a printer, the teaching of the language 
suited to that trade is essential. 

Hear this problem for a boy in the cabinet shop: ‘‘Carl bought 
6 boards 10 feet long by 10 inches wide for $4.35 per hundred. He 
made a skirt box of it and sold it for $6. How much did he get for 
his work ?”’ 

Of course the question of time enters into the calculation of this 
problem. Here is a type of question we have given and do give to 
the blacksmith boys from time to time: ‘‘What 1s it worth to furnish 
the iron and to make a new set of tires for a wagon—an comand 
farmer’s wagon?” To answer this the boy must know the widt 
of the tires and the thickness, he must consult a book which gives a 
scale of weights per foot, then the catalogue, or the bill for the mate- 
rial, which shows the price per pound, and then he must figure out 
the number of hours it takes. 

I think that there is nothing more important in the shop work 
than that they should know how to talk about what they have to do. 
It will tend to make them independent when they go out into the 
world to work for themselves. For instance, if a young man has 
learned the tailor’s trade and if his language is well grounded, so 
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that he can understand and talk the language of his trade, he can 
set up in business for himself, which, I think, is a very desirable 
thing in most instances, rather than that he should be a laborer in 
the factory of some other man. 

We have some boys who go out from our place with sufficient lan- 
guage to start up in business for themselves, and without exception 
they ‘‘make good,” as we say. They succeed in making a good 
living. There are others who have not been so well grounded who 
must labor for others, some with greater success, some with less. 

I hope that this little paper will be accepted by the convention in 
the spirit in which it is given, simply to be helpful. We would be 

lad if we could send it to all schools, but because of the expense had 
felt that we could hardly do that, and that is why it has never been 
done. When friends have written us for them we have sent a copy 
to all such and to some of the superintendents, and to some of the 
instructors in other schools we have sent copies of the paper, feeling 
that they might like to develop something of the same idea. 

This is something that can be worked in any school that has a 
pretty good printing office. Of course we can do something in the 
way of language without a paper, but it helps. 

One of the most valuable parts of this paper is what we call the 
shop journals, where each pve writes something for the paper. 
There are articles from pupils of every grade. Each is encouraged 
to write. I wish you to notice that the language here is not the 
language of the pupils, but it is their language after it has been 
edited, which carries out the idea that Mr. Travis presents about 
‘‘ Abe pressing a paper,” when he should have said “ taking a proof.”’ 
That is the deaf boy’s way of expressing it. We put that in the 
paper for him, and he reads his journal that has been corrected, 
compares it with his original, and sees where his copy is wrong and 
that he must not say that thing that way but in this way. So, under- 
stand, in most instances the language of these class journals has 
been edited. Some pupils can write as good English as anyone. 
The regular issue of this paper is four pages and is printed on regular 

rint paper or “news,” as it is called. "This is eight pages, because 
F wished to include every feature that you might fully understand 
our idea. 

In looking over the paper I see the name of one Oliver Steinhouse 
of the printing department. On commencement day he made a 
speech on the subject of ‘Educating the Deaf.” Gov. E. W. Major 
was present and heard the speech made by Mr. Steinhouse on the 
education of the deaf, in wtath he concluded with the remark, “All 
the educated deaf ask is a fair opportunity.” He said it with such 
demonstration of determination that it compelled the admiration of 
the governor and, I think, brought forth the most enthusiastic address 
he ever made. 

That same afternoon this young man received a telegram to come 
over to a point in Indiana to operate a linotype at $20 per week, 
which was very gratifying to us. 

Another man is holding down a linotype job in southeastern Mis- 
souri at $20 per week also, and these boys have been greatly helped 
by the fact that we have done some systematic language teaching in 
our shops. We have done this also throughout the other trades as 
well as printing. 
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Are there any questions about this paper or about what we are 
trying to do in the industrial department ? 

Mr. James A. WeEaveER. Do you propose to print these in book 
form for use ? 

Mr. Morrison. No, sir; it is a current paper. The children are 
urged to save the issues, and, in fact, are required to do so. 

A Menmser. If printed, could they not be printed permanently ? 

Mr. Morrison. Each pupil is required to keep a file, and from time 
to time —— must be answered on what has appeared in the 
paper. I may say there are a sufficient number of copies for every 
one at the convention to have one and if you have not been supplied 
stop at the table as you go out and I hope you will find it of some good 
and profit to you. 

I thank you for your attention. 

The CuarrMan. I will now ask Miss Suman of the domestic arts 
department of the Kendall School to give us what she has to say 
in regard to systematic teaching of the language of the domestic arts. 


SysTeMATic TEACHING OF THE LANGUAGE AND PROBLEMS OF Domestic ARTs. 
BY AGNES E. SUMAN. 


In the beginning I want to tell you not to expect any wonderful paper on this subject 
for what I have to say is only the few scattered thoughts I could call together during 
the intervals between yesterday’s meetings, as it was only on Thursday evening that 
I was asked to speak on this subject. 

The big problem in teaching domestic art and science is of course the language. 
The language of any work, no matter how unimportant it may be, whether it be the 
work of a lawyer, doctor, minister, merchant, clerk, farmer, or the everyday duties 
of a housekeeper is necessary to that work. Cana lawyer practice who does not know 
the meaning of a ‘‘brief” or ‘“‘criminal law,”’ or any of the hundred and one terms 
familiar as a rule only to his profession? Can the housekeeper who does not know 
the name of the article with which she sweeps, or dusts, or cooks, direct her servants? 
Is it any easier for the girl in the domestic science or art class to do the work required of 
her if she knows not the language of that work than it is for the others? Surely you 
will all acknowledge that the language of domestic science and art is a necessity for 
the girls taking these courses. But the question now arises, ‘‘Where and by whom 
shall that language be taught?” Upon first thought the answer would readily come, 
‘In the schoolroom, of course, where language is taught.’’ But when we consider 
the fact that our teachers, as a rule, have all too short a time for teaching the language 
of general life, and that teaching the language of domestic science or art would necessi- 
tate the language teacher having a complete knowledge of both of these subjects, a 
knowledge which few of our teachers have, it seems as if the only answer left is, in 
the class where these subjects are taught and by the teacher teaching them, as she 
alone can know what is needed in that class. Citing a concrete instance to illustrate 
my point: Last year in the Kendall School in Washington a high-class girl, ready 
to enter college, was given a recipe containing the word ‘‘saucepan’’; she brought it 
to the teacher, saying she had never seen one, as soon as it was pointed out to her 
she said she had never heard its name before, although she had been using them in 
the class for a year. This year the first lesson was spent in learning the names of 
the different utensils used in the kitchen and at least one-half hour each month since 
has been spent in reviewing this work, besides the time spent in learning the names of 
the different meats, vegetables, etc. As you can _— see this is all too short a 
time for language work. A definite time each day should be set aside for the teaching 
of the language of domestic science and art by the teacher of these subjects, in a 
properly equipped classroom. 


Miss SumAN. I would also like to say that we did meet the problem 
met with by the lady in teaching these two classes of work. 

A pupil must know how many cups of flour equal 1 pint. That 
sotlilens is hardly ever met with in the work of a child. The same 
thing is true of sewing. A girl must be able to know, if it takes 
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24 yards of material 27 inches wide to make a waist, how many 
yards of material 18 inches wide will be necessary for the same 
article, and so on through all of her work. 

Mr. Travis. If you will refer to those questions that were passed 
around. Take the first one: “Should the emphasis in our industrial 
instruction be laid on the language of the trade or on the process ?”’ 

Mrs. Batis. On both. : 

Mr. Travis. I do not see how it is possible to lay emphasis on both. 

Mr. Forrester. I do not see how you can separate them. 

Mr. Travis. Let us ask the question: 

Which is more important for the boy’s or the girl’s needs at the time when he or she 
goes out to carry on the trade? Will he have need of knowledge of the language or of 
the process? How can he pursue it successfully without knowledge as well of the 
language as of the process? 

Mr. Forrester. They should go hand in hand. He would not 
know the uses of the language unless he had the process, and he 
would not know the uses of the process unless he had knowledge of 
the language. 

Mr. Travis. I would agree with that last statement, because many 
hearing men, who know the process, do not know the language of 
their trade, and they are nothing but tradesmen and so continue all 
their lives. 

Mr. Scort. He will get on better with his work. 

Mr. Travis. The question is, which is more important, to let the 
process go and lay the emphasis on the language, or vice versa? 
Of course I do not mean leave the process out entirely, but whether to 
see—make it a point to see—that he has the language before leaving, 
or to make it a point to see that he has the process with what language 
you can give him? Saying ‘‘both” does not answer the question; 
that is, the way it should be answered. 

A MemBer. Suppose you answer it. 

Mr. Travis. I said that I was asking them. I did not say that I 
proposed to answer. I would say the emphasis should be put on the 
process, but that in the shops you teach the language. Emphasize 
the language, but, in teaching him what to do, emphasize the process 
and let him have all he could grip of the language. 

Dr. Tate. I would say, teach first the process and uses of the 
trade which he selects, but before he leaves school make him familiar 
with the language, or terms of his trade. 

Mrs. Bais. In Ontario the teachers got together and tried to 
arrange a series of charts for each department that will give the 
“ar instruction in the language likely to be used in their particular 

ine of work. For instance, in the domestic science department the 
charts deal with the names of the articles in use, such as utensils, 
dishes, table linen; then there are charts of ingredients, spices, etc. 
The charts are prepared in the form of questions and orders as: 
What time do you wish breakfast? What would you like for break- 
fast? Shall I boil the eggs? Do you wish them hard or soft? 
Please set the table. Put on a clean tablecloth and napkins. Get 
some fresh flowers. Cut the bread thin. Do not burn the toast. 
Please mash the potatoes. 

In the shops the foremen have charts that give the names of all the 
tools being used there and other charts with directions and questions 
such as the pupils are likely to meet in their occupation. e even 
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have the charts in thelaundry. The charts are printed on heavy paper 
and are well mounted and are to be seen in all departments. They 
are about 2 by 3 feet in size. They seem to be particularly useful 
in the sewing room, as the girls can find upon them the names of all 
kinds of cloth and of all the stitches they use. 

Question 2. Should industrial instruction follow a prescribed course of study? 
Could it be said to be systematic without such a course? 

Mr. Travis. If we mean by a course of instruction what we usually 
mean when we speak of a prescribed course of study in the literary 
department, I should say ‘‘no” to that. 

Could it be said to be systematic without»such a course? I would 
say ‘‘yes.” Why do some of you express surprise ? 

(No reply to that question.) 

Question 3. Does the fact that so many boys, when they go out into active life, do 
not follow the trades they. have worked at while in school argue for or against any 
special effort to teach them the language and problems of that trade? 

Wirt A. Scorr. I would answer as I did before; they would have 
little use for it unless they have the language of it. 

Mr. Berts. In the school where I am we teach the boys about three 
trades, such as carpentry, printing, and a little barbering. However, 
the boys that have gone out to work are making guns, collars, knives, 
buttons, brass beds, copper goods, etc. I believe the language and 
fundamental principles of mechanics learned in a general way will be 
of help to them in the work they are following. 

Mr. Travis. In the Indiana school I know, because I ask my boys, 
what work some time or other they expect to work at when they go 
out. I begin to urge them to find out while they are still in school 
what job they like. If it is the printing trade, I know what they 
expect to do. No one can tell what they will do, but we can know 
what they expect to do. And I know that it deadens their interest 
in their work and the quality of the enthusiasm of the teacher if they 
do not expect to follow the trade they are working at when they 
leave school. 

Mr. Scorr. What per cent of the pupils follow the trade selected ? 

Mr. Travis. I don’t know. In Indiana the greater per cent is 
among the leather workers, the next among the woodworkers, and 
the smallest among the printers. ; 

Mr. R. O. Jounson. | could not answer that right off. In wood- 
working there are so many branches that we could say they followed 
the trade. I know that many boys in the printing office follow print- 
ing. We have a number of them in the Government Printing Office at 
Washington. 

I think next year we shall have a shop for sewing machines. 

One boy got a telegram from Evansville, Ind., offering him a job at 
$20 a week. 

In our shoemaking shop nearly all of those boys follow that trade. 

We expect they will follow it, because, with machinery costing 
from $800 to $900, they are buying machinery, building themselves 
homes, and getting wives, if they have none already. 


Question 4. Is it desirable to have the literary and industrial departments cooperate 
in any system of teaching the language and problems of the industrial work? 


Mr. Travis. I would say it is. 
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Mr. Seaton. It is desirable, but utterly impossible, for the dullard 
in the school room; but often the dullard in the school room is the 
best boy in the shop. 

Mr. Travis. That is true. Often the dullard in the school room is 
bright in the shop, but I do not see how that answers this question. 
That does not prevent the literary teacher teaching that boy. I mean, 

t 


teaching the language that applies to the shopwork. does not 
prevent the teacher in the industrial department from trying to teach 
the language of the shop, even if he is dull in the literary part. I 
mean, cooperation. y would it not be well to have the trade 
teachers furnish the literary teachers with a list of verbs and have 
them conjugated in their’ classroom work, as well as words the boy 
will never use? Why would it not be well for a teacher from the 
industrial department to furnish the literary teachers with the expres- 
sions used in the shop, and for them to use such expressions, as well 
as expressions that are not used in the shop? 

Mr. Weaver. I think teachers in the literary department ought to 
encourage the pupils to use the language of the industrial department. 
For instance, in writing home, it is a splendid opportunity to increase 
soy! ee pas of the language to tell what they have been doing in 
the shop. 

Mr. Travis. Do you not think girls would be interested in solving 
problems of dress? Would that not be cooperative? Is. that 
desirable or is it not? To me it is highly desirable. 


Questien 5. Is such cooperation practicable? 


Mr. Travis. My answer is yes. 

Mr. Joun E. Ray. I do not want to discuss the last topic, but I 
have a few words with reference to it. 

I have been struck by the change of conditions these past years. 
I knew a young man to come before this convention on one occasion 
within the past 20 years and read a paper upon the subject of agri- 
culture, dairying, and trucking, recommending them as trades, or 
as callings for deaf persons, especially in the South and West. The 
reader of that paper and the paper itself received special criticism 
from some of the leading members of the convention and, behold, 
yesterday we devoted a good portion of the afternoon session to 
discussing agriculture as the principal problem of the day. 

Now, we have before us this morning some other problems with 
reference to industrial employment, the best course of instruction, 
securing employment for the deaf, etc. 

I am, of course, aware that each one of us has a separate and unique 
problem, or problems, of his own. Certainly every section of the 
country has those 5 problems in regard to the health and 
a of the deaf. 

e have not in North Carolina a town of any size, and have not in 
my day, and will not in your day, the problems confronting us which 
have been discussed here this morning. We are so fortunate in 
North Carolina as to have no city, therefore the difficulties discussed 
by Mr. Taylor and others before us this morning will not obtain in 
North Carolina in a generation, if in the next 50 years; and yet, I 
have been profoundly interested in the discussions which have been 
had before us this morning, and I wanted to make one or two sug- 
gestions of a general character. 
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I believe that the problem confronting most of us in the rural 
sections—and may I say, parenthetically, that more than 80 per cent 
of my native State is rural—is that of agriculture, dairying, and 
trucking. And I am convinced that the great need in our schools 
for the deaf, schools for the blind, and all other similar institutions 
is for competent, well educated instructors. Without a thoroughly 
competent teacher proper dignity can not be added to the depart- 
ment; and I believe that when farming, dairying, trucking, carpentry, 
printing, and wood carving are taught in a shop presided over by a 
thoroughly competent teacher, who can add dignity and efficiency 
to the department, we shall have less difficulty in one problem, at 
least, under discussion this morning—the problem of securing the 
attention of the pupils in these respective departments and their 
earnest cooperation in the work of those departments while in 
school. Whatever persons like, when the persons are human beings, 
it is easy to interest them in. And it is next to impossible to secure 
the interest and cooperation on the part of my boy under a teacher 
whose ability he questions and whose capabilities he has good reason 
for doubting. But, on the other hand, he has all the interest in the 
world with the young woman whose ability he never thinks of 
questioning, and he shows enough enthusiasm and interest in the 
success of her department. I believe that would be so with all 
deaf students. 

The great difficulty is, and to us has been, that we have Jaid too 
little stress upon the qualifications and accomplishments of our 
teachers of trades, for various and sundry reasons. 

Another thing that we need to teach our students is that all labor 
is honorable, I care not whether it be printing or painting, or black- 
smithing, or ditching; the man who follows the plow and the man 
whe shovels in the ditch, if his work is faithfully and efficiently done; 
the work of the woman who performs on a cooking stove is just as 
honorable, I believe, in the sight of my Maker, as the work of the 
woman who performs on the piano or the musician who performs on 
a pipe organ. All labor is honorable, and until we lay more stress 
upon that with our students we need not expect them to take any 
interest in industrial problems, to which they must pay attention in 
the coming years. 

Now if, according to the nomenclature used yesterday, these 
addresses on industrial departments are intended to solve the 

articular problems opened before us, does it not behoove us to pay a 
fittle more attention to these in the work of our respective insti- 
tutions ? 

As to looking for employment for the deaf persons in our section of 
the country, I mean for the idle deaf persons. I never saw a deaf 
tramp in North Carolina. I never saw a deaf beggar in North Caro- 
lina, as I remember it now. I have seen some humbugs, going 
about in sheep’s clothing, who professed to be deaf until they came 
into contact with someone familiar with the instruction of the deaf, 
who pulled off the sheep’s clothing and exposed them, but I have yet 
to find in my native State a man going about asking aid who is 
himself really a deaf person with sound mind and body. 

Seeking work: The difficulty with us, in our schools at Raleigh, 
where we have only colored pupils—I mean so far as help is con- 
cerned—is to keep them long enough in school to complete the course 
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of instruction. As to the kind of instruction and the class of work 
done, I take pride in referring you to the hall where there is an 
exhibition of things made by our colored pupils. The difficulty is 
we can not keep them in school long enough to finish the course, 
because they learn well what they do Then and are offered a dollar a 
day, or a dollar and a half a day, or two dollars and a half a day, as 
mechanics, carpenters, P amngswety as dressmakers, as nurses in the 
nursing department, and we can not keep them long enough to com- 
plete the course of instruction. I do not know what it means for 
deaf persons to be looking for work. 

May I add this word to the recent discussion, to add emphasis to 
what I began a while ago—efficiency in the instructors of all of our 
industrial work. The plans outlined by Mr. Morrison are admirable, 
if you have the unlimited funds to do it with. We can not afford to 
do it in North Carolina. I wish we could. But I close with the 
suggestion which I made in the beginning, that I trust the day is not 
far distant when we shall all lay as much stress on the accomplish- 
ments and capabilities of teachers in our industrial departments and 
in our agricultural department as we do in our teachers of speech, of 
mathematics, of history, of language. I wish to have particular 
stress laid on that, and when that has been accomplished, I trust the 
work of our institutions will be more successful. I thank you. 

Mr. WarREN Rosinson. I wish to announce that the volume of 
statistics I referred to this morning in my opening remarks has just 
arrived from Washington and is now ready for your inspection in 
Swanson Hall, where the exhibits-are on display. 

I wish to thank Mr. Ray, who has in his interesting talk just now 
placed so much emphasis on the dignity of all honest labor. We need 
to have such things impressed upon us once in a while. 

It is noticeable that there are no subjects relating to farming on 
the program just now, but that is no reason why we should educate 
all our boys and girls for the mechanical trades. It was desirable at 
this meeting to give place to subjects that needed more immediate 


attention. Our boys and girls must be taught how to live on small. 


tracts of land and not be made to think that a hundred or more acres 
are needed to live in the country as our fathers did. If one knows 
how to cultivate the soil properly he will be able to live and support 
a family on a few acres of land. 

The CHarrMan. I wish to announce that when we adjourn this 
morning we shall adjourn until 4 o’clock to-morrow afternoon. 

Religious services in the morning will be in the Episcopal Church 
in this city. 

(Upon motion of Mr. Greener, duly seconded, the convention 
adjourned until 4 p. m. Sunday afternoon, June 28.) 


FOURTH DAY. 
SUNDAY, JUNE 28, 1914, AT 4 O'CLOCK P. M. 


The convention was called to order by Dr. J. R. Dobyns, the pre- 
siding officer, at 4 o’clock p. m. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. J. H. Cloud, of St. Louis, Mo. 

The Cuarrman. The first thing on our program will be a confer- 
ence conducted by Miss Laura C. Sheridan, of Illinois, on character 
building. 
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CHARACTER BUILDING. 
THE SHARE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
BY DR. J. N. TATE OF MINNESOTA. 


To attempt to discuss so vital a subject in a 10-minute paper is but to hint at the 
more important thoughts. Yet the audience may think the paper all too long at that. 

Character in this world and the next is the only thing worth while. Character is 
that indefinable something that means strength and beauty. Is it not the ambition 
of prasyene to be strong and beautiful? Do we not detest everything that is weak 
or u 

This topic had perhaps been better discussed by a teacher. Could we see ourselves 
as others see us, no doubt we would be able to correct many faults. We all know we 
are a modest lot. We do not like to talk about ourselves. Our teachers do enough of 
that. If we only knew what they oftentimes think, we would be wiser if not better. 
Our ar ag pape might be thereby sweetened, however. 

Whether he will or not, the superintendent is directly or indirectly the whole thing. 
For what he does not do, those whom he selects do. 

For the foundation, the superstructure, and the equipment or decoration of the 
superstructure of the edifice, the child, the head of the institution is responsible. 
We have average material, but it certainly is crude. 

The one duty that practically all parents seem to have forgotten is that they are 
responsible for their children. I know nothing in which the parents of this generation 
resemble the brute creation so closely as in the way in which they drop all responsi- 
bility for the children God has given them. 

Owing to his affliction this is sometimes almost fatal to the deaf child. He is the 
preferred member of the firm. If we, who usually have several hundred children in 
our care, have to correct one it is always questioned whether we are within the law. 

There is a lot of sickly sentiment in these days about corporal punishment. It isa 
notable fact that few parents make any well-directed effort to make a home for their 
children. This perhaps accounts for the slight hold these fathers and mothers in 
Israel have on their offspring. It is task enough for the parents to do the wise thing in 
controlling those in whose veins flows their own blood. 

What a stupendous labor it is to be in the position of parent to the hundreds of pupils 
in our schools. 

All this suggests that the superintendent of an institution for the deaf must have 
character. He must be tactful. He must have the instincts of the father and mother. 
He must be able to call out the best that is in every teacher, officer, pupil, and em- 
ployee. He must be everything that is good and nothing that is bad. 

ae, none of us can claim all these essential qualifications. The next best thing is 
to possess them as fully as possible. 

To be father, mother, sister, brother, uncle, aunt, and neighbor, to be a school man, 
to know human nature intuitively, to be a successful politician, to be a good preacher 
and pastor for the parish, extending over the whole State, to know business, to be pro- 
ficient in the use of the sign language in combined schools, to be strong physically, to 
be even tempered, well poised, sympathetic, patient, and to all this add love, and we 
have a superintendent whose efforts will probably result in developing the best char- 
acter possible in the pupil. 

Not long ago a governor, visiting an institution for the deaf, and after finishing the 
rounds, exclaimed, ‘‘It takes more ability to run this institution than to be governor of 
a commonwealth.’’ That no man possesses the qualifications enumerated should not 
discourage us. That our good qualities are not appreciated should not dishearten. 
That we are oftentimes misunderstood should not cast us down. Was not our Lord 
misunderstood? 

Should we put into one word all the qualifications of an ideal superintendent of a 
school for the deaf, it would be companionship. We quote what has been well said 
by another: ; : 

‘The most agreeable of all companions is a simple, frank man, without any high 
pretensions to an oppressive greatness; one who loves life, and understands the use of 
it; obliging, alike at all hours; above all, of a golden temper, and steadfast as an anchor. 
For such an one we gladly exchange the greatest genius, the most brilliant wit, the 
profoundest thinker.” 


85514°—S. Doc. 986, 68-83——6 
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Miss SHERIDAN. Many, no doubt, are overflowing with thoughts 
and we wish to open the convention for discussion, but. before doing 
so I, myself, wish to pass on a thought, in harmony with the question, 
what the chief thing with the superintendent should be. 

I was at one time brought in contact with the sermons and writings 
of a very saintly man who had a very strong influence on me for 
higher and better things. This gentleman was called upon to address 
a Senden school convention of parents and teachers, and as his con- 
stant theme as a minister and writer was ‘‘the higher Christian life,” 
we wondered how he would descend to the practical aspect of life 
faced by the parent and teacher. He told the audience just one thing, 
and that was to ‘‘Be.” 

He told us how, in his own home, he placed the rules of conduct, of 
living, on the nursery walls when his first child came, but said that 
when the next one came he had to take the rules down and revise 
them and make additions and changes, and so it was with each 
succeeding child. He found that the only adequate and dependable 
preparation for the proper training of the child was to be himself 
what the child ought to be, and to be, by faith, in contact with divine 
wisdom. So the main thing for us in the character building of our 
—_ is to be what they ought to become. 

he convention is now open for discussion by anyone who would 
like to speak for us upon this subject. 

The CHarrMANn. Perhaps some teacher would like to take this op- 
portunity to tell what the superintendent did for him. 

Miss SHERIDAN. Yes, indeed, what the superintendent did for some- 
one personally. No doubt many here would like to speak from this 
standpoint. It is an important matter. 

The Cuarrman. As there seems to be no immediate response, I 


would suggest that we go ahead with the other papers and the dele- 
gates can discuss this at any time they desire. 

Miss SHERIDAN. Our second theme is: ‘‘The Share of the Teacher,” 
by Miss Elizabeth Peet, of Gallaudet College, who has had the great 
privilege of coming in contact with our pupils not only in the insti- 
tution but also in the college life and is eee well qualified to 

a 


speak on this theme. She will now come to the platform. 


CHARACTER BUILDING, FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE TEACHER. 
BY ELIZABETH PEET. 


An experience of 15 years as a teacher has brought me to the conclusion that the 
two fundamental qualities most lacking in our average pupil are truthfulness and 
self-reliance; by the latter I also mean a sense of responsibility. These two things 
oe “ra essential that without them all our efforts to build a noble character will be 
utile. 

At Gallaudet we have worked up public sentiment, as it were, in favor of truth- 
fulness. It was not accomplished in one day, or one month, or even one year, but 
the sentiment has been growing among the girls to such an extent that now any 
deception or evading the question is not tolerated by the girls themselves. I don’t 
mean to say that the girls are all paragons—there are lapses from the truth every 
once in a while—but even the ‘‘weak sisters” are coming to realize that the absolute 
truth is expected from them; that their word is always accepted and respected; and 
that they will meet only the truth in those around them. They realize also that 
they are disciplined much less severely for any infringement of the rules if they 
confess it honestly than if they try to prevaricate, and that it is so much easier in 
every way to tell the truth that it soon becomes a habit. This, perhaps, is not the 
—* motive for being honest, but the habit once formed becomes a virtue in 
1 . 
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The lack of self-reliance is especially marked among our younger students. They 
come to us from schools where they have every hour of the day planned for them, 
where they do their various tasks under the eye of the supervisor, and where they 
have little or no opportunity to develop their individual sense of responsibility. 
Young students have sometimes remarked, ‘‘Why, I could study if I only had some 
one to tell me to do it.”” When they are first thrown on their own resources they 
have little idea of the value of time nor of the necessity for doing things promptly. 
The actual waste of time is appalling—not the hours for legitimate recreation, those 
are provided for by our schedules—but time that ought to be intelligently and 
usefully occupied but that is wasted because these young people have not been 
trained to depend upon themselves. The result often is that at the end of the first 
year they are dropped as unable to keep up with their studies. 

To meet these conditions, a few years ago the faculty instituted a general super- 
vision of evening study hours. Our first-year students and those in any class who 
fall below an average of 7.5 in daily recitations are obliged to be in their own rooms 
between 7.30 and 10 p. m., and are likely to be visited by a teacher at any time. 
We notice that the new students especially are apt to linger in the library until 
reminded that 7.30 has arrived. Their sense of responsibility has not yet become 
sufficiently strong to induce them to settle down to their studying without being 
told. In my inspection of rooms also I frequently find the girls talking. At the 
beginning of the year they are apt to deny it, but later they have learned to confess 
it freely—and sometimes, also, to attend strictly to their books. One of the greatest 
temptations the girls have is to read —- study hours. I often find a thrilling 
novel lying open on top of the geometry or Latin. It may be just as good for their 
language—indeed, I wish we could induce more of the students to love good read- 
ing—but under the circumstances the novel has to be confiscated. I generally find 
it sufficient to shut the book up and put it into a different part of the room. 

Again, among the new students is a distressing lack of the knowledge of money 
value. It is probably in many cases the first time that they have been allowed 
full control of their own money, and the result is extravagance, wastefulness, 
extremely poor judgment in buying, and sometimes debt. 

As general adviser of the college girls and an active member of every one of their 
societies, I suggested a couple of years ago that the treasurers’ books of the various 
clubs be audited, and it has become the custom to make me chairman of the auditing 
committee, with two or three other members. In the work of that committee I 
have come across the most remarkable systems of bookkeeping imaginable. 

It seems to me that it might be a good thing if simple bookkeeping were taken u 
in the last year or two of the school course. Would it not be possible to arrange with 
the parents for a regular allowance, no matter how small, to be sent to each child 
and to require an exact account of all expenditures? A well-loved teacher might 
be appointed to look over the little account books at stated intervals, to point out 
mistakes and to advise confidentially as to all purchases. This work should be not 
a disagreeable duty, perfunctorily ee but a friendly interchange of advice 
sought and given, with the idea of helping the child to develop his own sense of 
responsibility. It should all be voluntary. We gain nothing by compulsion in such 
matters. 

It seems to me that one of the gravest mistakes that our institutions make is the 
doing too much for our deaf boys and girls. We are so anxious to help them that we 
make them dependent on us—we do far more for them than we do for their hearing 
brothers and sisters, and the result is that until they have met with some severe 
experiences in the world, they do not appreciate all that has been done for them. 
They grow to expect = as their rights instead of being grateful and appreciative 
of their privileges. Would it not be a truer kindness to them to start them out a little 
sooner with a sense of their own responsibility and of the need for self-reliance and a 
love for truth? 

To do this, I would suggest that during the last year or two at school, the pupils 
be allowed a little more freedom from actual supervision. Could they not be allowed 
to study in their own rooms, or, if this is not possible, in a room set apart for the high 
class, and put upon their honor, with only an occasional visit from the teacher? 
Could they not be allowed to take shopping trips, or make visits to points of interest, 
if not alone, then with the teacher as their guest, where the responsibility of taking 
the right cars, and transferring, and paying fares would all be in the hands of the 
pupils? An occasional meal at a restaurant, where the pupils would do the ordering 
je the settling of the bill, would not be out of place; and if they could be allowed to 


buy their own tickets and check their own trunks when going home it would be a 
veluahio experience. 

It is far easier, to be sure, to have a capable person attend to all these and other 
details for the pupils, but is it quite fair to the latter to send them out into the world 
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with no training in the various things that they will have to do as soon as they begin 
to shift for themselves? Many of the schools do try to give this training, I know, 
but there are many others that can not doit. The small schools have the advantage 
in this respect. The large schools, owing to their very numbers, necessarily move 
like clockwork, and the pupils are but parts of the vast and complicated machinery 
But they are not mere machines when they leave school. How can we give them this 
individual touch that they need—this love of honor and a desire to help themselves? 
We teachers can do it. ; : 

Not long ago I asked my class in ethics to look back on their school life before they 
came to college and tell what element in it had helped them most, so far as the develop- 
ment of character was concerned. I felt that this class—a half dozen bright young men 
and women in the junior year at Gallaudet—had left their school days far enough behind 
to have a clear perspective and yet not so far as to have their vision blurred. With 
almost one accord they answered that they felt they owed almost all they were to 
the personal friendship of their teachers, that the interest these good men and women 
took in their welfare, their personal example and their friendly talks, had done more 
for them than anything else. 

That being the case, I make a plea here for more of such teachers. We don’t need 
the men and women who may come into the work for the money alone, regardless of 
the fact that they know absolutely nothing about the deaf. e need the broad- 
minded, sympathetic, upright men and women who will devote their untiring efforts 
to develop the character of their pupils, not only in the classroom but in the hours 
outside. Itis those hours that count the most. Just here I would like to pay a tribute 
to the deaf teachers of the deaf. They have the sympathy and the understanding 
that help in our work, and they are the ones who generally give most unselfishly of 
their time and attention. After all, it is the personal touch that counts, and unless 
we are willing and able to give ourselves unsparingly we do not deserve the beautiful 
names of ‘‘teacher” and ‘‘friend.”” Itseems to me that we can not be the one without 
being the other. Our friends are constantly our teachers in ways unsuspected by them, 
and surely our teachers ought to be our friends. 

Miss SHERIDAN. Miss Peet’s earlier remarks recall the deep desires 
of my heart when I began work as a teacher in the Indiana school. 

It was the great desire of my heart to see some kind of a system 

or organization or rule in the direction of character building; to 
make them honest and correct as to conduct and have the responsi- 
bility of doing things without being watched. I remember that as 
the most earnest and strongest desire of my heart. _ 
_ There may be some here who have done something in this direction 
in some of the schools, and so we want to lay open this opportunity 
for earnest discussion, if there are any here who have made any par- 
ticular effort in that direction, to give us their thoughts and discuss 
this question freely and earnestly. 

The CuarrMan. We would like to hear from some one. 

Miss SHERIDAN. You must remember that the question in regard 
to the superintendents is still open for discussion. Along either line 
of thought, teachers or superintendents, for I know there are earnest 
teachers here who have something valuable to say on this question, 
or wish to make suggestions. __ 

Rev. Mr. Hasenstas. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, ac- 
cording to my understanding a man’s goal is to know God and to take 

leasure in Him. His aim in life must be that and he must here make 

is re aR, te onearth. He must prepare, here uponearth. He 
must learn, first, to know his God. 

This beginning, in the knowing of his God, begins, properly, in the 
home. Now, with the deaf boy or girl, it seems to be necessary that 
it must begin in the institution. The parent is not able to converse 
with the child intelligently and, perhaps, is not able to show the boy 
or girl very much of the necessary knowledge, and so it is left to the 
school to make this preparation, and thus to give this child that idea. 
There he comes to know his God and to enjoy Him. Then it rests 
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with the superintendent of the school to lead him to the knowledge of 
his God. That is a great task and a great responsibility. It rests, 
not alone upon the superintendent of the school, but upon his many 
assistants—the teachers, the officers, the supervisors; that is, in the 
class room and outside, as to the way and the means of leading him 
on, the teacher and the supervisor must be in full sympathy with this 
work. Therefore, if the superintendent, the teacher, and the super- 
visor work in harmony we need have no fear as to the result; that 
the child will come to know his God and to love Him; and, after that, 
we find the child’s character will develop. Without this knowledge 
of his Maker, it is hard to expect a full development in his character, 
though he may grow in other lines. He may learn fear and reverence 
from other sources. So he may begin through fear of punishment, 
but the better way is to lead him to know his God, to love his God, 
and that will control his conduct in life, and other things will come 
under his own observation and into his own experience, and he will 
grow and ae 

There is no other way to succeed in mene character as well 
as to give the child that knowledge, unless it be os precept and by 
example. Example is mightier than precept, and happy will he be 
if he can have all three. 

From my own experience I feel that I owe much to the example 
of the, superintendent and those connected with schools. 

At the recent college reunion, Dr. Gallaudet spoke to the alumni 
of his early experience when he was in the banking business. This 
business he gave up in order to take up the work among the deaf. 
He acknowledged that he had made progress, step by step, while 
he was young. He had many difficulties swept away, and the way 
pre a for him by which he should eventually become a multi- 
millionaire, but he had a higher vision, the development of the 
minds of the deaf. He gave up a business life for this other, and 
says, as he looks backward over the last 50 years, he has no regrets. 

Soe can readily see what the reward is, that those alumni and 
others who have studied in the college, have learned what they 
are to do, through the efforts of the men and women who haye 
given their lives to the work and, by their cooperation, have brought 
it about. 

If we see this in the institution life; if the superintendent and 
teachers themselves have a like mind and heart and sympathy 
toward the children, and a like love for the children, we may expect. 
success. 

I wish to offer one more thought. 

In one State in the West there was a man who gave up his busi- 
ness to become a minister—and why? It was due to the influence 
of his sister, trained in the institution. I can give you the story 
which led him to this. 

He was a machinist by trade, but he had a deaf sister and this 
irl had received her instruction and education in an institution. 
he had excellent teachers and one them was one young person 

who exerted a great influence in Christian Endeavor work and, 
through her influence, this girl was led to know her Savior and to 
lead a consecrated life. 

She went home and they moved to another town where she was 
thrown among a number of deaf people and there she started a 
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Bible class and kept this work up for some time until, finally, her 
health failed and she died. Before her death she said to her brother: 
‘‘You keep up this class among the deaf.’’ He heeded her advice. 

He began to learn the language sufficiently to carry on this work 
for a number of years and this led him to give himself to his Maker 
and he finally became a minister among the hearing. You see the 
chain which started from this influence in the institution life. I 
trust that you may be able to see and to understand the great oppor- 
tunity which lies before the superintendent, the teachers, and the 
many people connected with the institution life, and that is to 
teach these young ones to know and to love their God early. 

Miss SHERIDAN. This subject is still open for discussion, if some 
teacher wants to talk upon it. 

Mr. Jones, of Ohio. | was very much interested in the inquiry of 
our worthy chairman, Miss Sheridan, as to what success the institu- 
tions were having with the children placed upon their honor. She 
referred to the fact that when she was in school she longed deeply 
to be placed upon her honor, but that she seldom had that oppor- 
tunity. 

I cons not heard any suggestion before this body that ought to 
arouse so much interest as that. Here is a living example of a bright, 
earnest woman who was a pupil in the deaf school, and she longed 
for this mark of honor which she did not get. 

I am very glad to bear testimony to having done something in 
that direction in the Ohio school. 

The boys and girls in the seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades, numbering in the neighborhood of 60 each, are 
ane upon their honor while at their evening reading and 
study. 

The seniors and juniors do evening study because they are stu- 
dents of Latin, algebra, general history, and other hard subjects. 
All other pupils do evening reading. 

During the past year I have taught English to the seniors and 
juniors. We had a period of 45 minutes each day for recitation, 

ut I felt they wwoden more help; so with the aid of a stenographer 
I prepared a great deal of supplementary work, and frequently 
went to the department of those classes to deliver that work, and 
to give additional instruction and direction. While the study 
period according to program should have commenced at 6.30, these 
seniors and juniors were often at their hard lessons at 6 o’clock, 
and while the period should have closed according to the program 
at 8 o’clock, 8.30 and 8.45 often found them still at their tasks, 
and their progress was rapid. 

There are many beautiful things about the character of deaf 
children. The beauty of their innocence when left alone is something 
remarkable. I believe that without the influence of certain homes 
during the three summer months, a school for the deaf, in so far as 
morals are concerned, would practically reach perfection. I recall 
a few incidents which will illustrate what I mean. 

A few years ago a boy was accused of stealing, 
into the office. Suspicion had pointed to him we 
that he was a thief. 

I took him into the private office to quiz him. Doubtless he had 
heard from the other boys that God was all-wise and saw all things, 
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and that he could not conceal anything from God. Before I had said 
anything to him, and while I was looking at him, he burst forth with 
the statement: ‘To please God and Jones I will confess, but I stole 
it not.” 

Two or three years ago, a report came to me of some terrible talk 
that was going on in our children’s dining room. It came to me 
through certain channels that the matter needed attention, and if I 
would call upon a certain boy he would doubtless give me the infor- 
mation. 

I sent for the boy. He was a good, clean, honest fellow, and I 


- could believe every word he said. When he came into the office, I 


said, “John, I hear a report about bad conversation in your dinin 
room, and that you know something of it.” He said that he ha 
seen it, and if I would keep his name secret he would tell me. I 
told him I would. Tell me what you have seen. He said that he 
had seen one girl spell out to a boy ‘“S-m-a-r-t-y.” 

I asked him if any other boy had seen it, and he gave me the name 
of another boy. I then sent for him for additional testimony. I 
thought he might not have been so innocent. He came, and again 
I pledged myself to keep his name secret. He said he had seen this 
same girl spell out the same word, ‘“S-m-a-r-t-y,” to the same boy. 
This was the sum total of the scandalous conduct at that time. 

I am not claiming that the Ohio school is as innocent and pure as 
a ray of light, because it is not. I know not at what hour we might 
be overwhelmed with shame, but I am speaking of the tendency of 
deaf children to be honorable and clean and of the great possibilities 
under good environment for self-government. If we can secure that 
atmosphere for good conduct among the pupils; if we can turn their 
minds to high ideals; if we can inspire them with a love of work, 
we can then trust them to be honorable. 

Mr. Laurens Waker. Do you have any teacher in the room with 
the pupils during their evening reading hour ? 

Mr. onEs. No teacher in the room. 

Mr. WaLKER. You say that your pupils devote their evening 
hours to reading. Do all of your seagsile o this? 

Mr. Jones. The juniors and seniors do evening study; all others 
read. 

Mr. Waker. You do not have these hours for others ? 

Mr. Jones. The juniors and seniors do the reading prescribed by 
the college for admission, such as Byron, Milton, Shakespeare, etc. 

Mr. Waker. You have not receded from that? You never have 
them do their reading at night, and not study ? 

Mr. Jones. I never included the juniors and seniors for evening 
reading exclusively. 

Mr. WaLkerR. They do not study in the evening ? 

Mr. Jones. The juniors and seniors have to study in the evening. 
They may also sail after their study, what the college requires. 

Mr. WALKER. Oh, I thought you said you gave out all the studies 
they do? 

Mr. Jonzs. No. 

Mr. Waker. I am sure you will understand the reason for my 
questions. I was just interested in your new method. You know 
only about one new method is brought out in a thousand years. I 
am always interested in the results. 
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Mr. Jongs. I have not receded from our established evening read- 
ing, but have increased faith in it. 

. Batis. We have in our school in Belleville, Ontario, a class of 

girls who study without supervision, in their own sitting room, in the 

irls’ residence. With them the system has been most satisfactory. 

hey are upon their honor and they appreciate the faith shown in 

them and feel the responsibility, as they know all their mates are 
watching them and will do what they do. 

I hope as the years pass the system of nonsupervision of the higher 
classes will increase. 

When I was a schoolgirl, that system was followed. We never 
were under supervision at study hour, and I never saw the privilege 
abused. 

I know the honor system can be followed with success. 

In my own schoolroom I find it effective. My pupils feel that I 
trust them and they take a pride in proving that my confidence is not 
misplaced. 

But the success depends largely upon the teacher, who must teach 
them to respect others’ rights and develop in them a sense of respon- 
sibility. 

deme treat them as though they were incapable of caring for them- 
selves. Treat them as you would like to be treated in their place and 
make men. and women of them. They have to live their own lives; 
we can not care for them forever; all we can do is to guide them. 
Trust them and they will act honorably. Let them do things their 
way; no two persons accomplish the same thing in exactly the same 
way; we can only try to lead them in the right paths. Tell them ‘‘I 
trust you,” then go about your business. They will appreciate it and 
will not betray your onal aes: I have never known them to do so. 

I hope to see you try the honor system. 

Miss SHERIDAN. Our next subject is ‘‘The Share of the Supervisor,” 
by Rev. B. R. Allabaugh, of Ohio. The paper will be read by Dr. 
Burt, of the Western Tnseshinesis Institution. I want to say in 
passing the letter to him that he said Mr. Allabaugh had been emi- 
nently successful in the position of supervisor for a number of years 
in his school. 

Dr. Burt. Before I read this paper I wish to state that Mr. Alla- 
baugh is now a minister in Cleveland, Ohio, and wrote this paper some 
time ago when the weather was cool. His remarks are quite extended 
and the authorities have asked me to mutilate it to the extent of 
cutting it from 20 to 10 minutes, which I will do, but I want the 
responsibility to rest on the committee. 


CHARACTER BurILpInG or Our PupiIts FROM THE SUPERVISOR’S PorntT oF VIEW. 
BY THE REV. BREWSTER RANDALL ALLABBAUGH, M. A. 


I felt greatly honored when I was asked to speak on this important subject, and will 
endeavor to give it the consideration it deserves. I am glad that the importance of 
the supervisor’s position is at last recognized. . 

The supervisor occupies a coordinate place with the superintendent and teacher 
and in most cases exerts a greater influence than either. erefore, one should feel a 
deep sense of his responsibility when he accepts the position of supervisor, for it is a 
trust conferred by the superintendent, and its faithful fulfillment is expected by the 
teacher. His character and attainments should be such as to add to the dignity and 
efficiency of the office. He should be adequately paid. He should not be required 
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to do any kind of work that hurts his dignity, such as sweeping, scrubbing, and such 
pa work as belongs properly to a ‘“‘servant.’’ His place is to rule and direct and 
vise. 

The moral condition of an uneducated deaf mute is very lamentable. With the 
hearing, most mental and moral development comes through the ear in childhood, 
during the plastic period of their lives. The influence of example and precept, and 
intelligent instruction must come largely through the ear. Now, when this avenue 
is closed, the growth in knowledge, faith, and charity must be incomparably slower 
and more difficult than in the normal child. The mind is imprisoned with all its 
powers, and as a consequence deaf-mutes before education have no true idea of moral- 
ity. Without proper training, they have no correct idea of right or duty—of intel- 
lectual as distinguished from material things. 

In Dagennens instruction, it is of great importance that the foundation should be 
well laid. For tae purpose we should begin with the heart, out of which are the issues 
of life. We begin, then, to secure the affections of the children as early and as fully as 
possible by the warmth of a hearty love toward them, inspiring a corresponding 
affection in return. Next in order is to lead them to make friends with their classmates 
and companions and respect their feelings, and stimulate, cherish, and perpetuate their 
natural affection for home and family. 

The first thing to do is to win the pupil’s confidence, and then he will be governed 
easily. It is a well-known fact that deaf-mutes are greatly handicapped in their 
attempt to master a spoken language through sight. So, in their moral instruction, 
as well as in mental, they require a teaching which is marked by extreme simplicity 


- of ideas, simplicity of matter, and vivid gesture. It is true that the deaf child has 


the same natural faculties of soul and spirit as the hearing, the same capacity for 
receiving and assimilating knowledge, the same temptations and trials, the same 
duties and joys and sorrows. But he has been excluded from all that varied knowledge 
which the hearing unconsciously and without effort imbibe in daily life. He remains 
a babe in intelligence very much longer than the normal child. 

When deep-reaching results are to be aimed at, and the rapid acquisition of knowl- 
edge to be desired, the sign language has an enormous advantage over the oral metho’. 
At best, the latter method can impart a few crude ideas, and little or no information 
upon abstract subjects, and therefore, in the early stages of their education. the use 
of signs, natural or conventional, is an indispensable factor. In oral instruction 
moral subjects have to be shelved until later in the course, and serious consequences 
follow. The earlier the child begins the better. In the absence of the touching 
power of the human voice the sign language is the best and most potent factor in 
moral instruction. Nothing can equal the countenance, attitudes, movements, and 
gestures of the body as manifested in the language of signs in the education of deaf- 
mutes. 

The deaf-mute can not be brought under a wholesome government and discipline 
without this God-given language. The first lesson he should learn is self-control, 
for upon it depends much of his future life. Moral influence is the great instrument 
to be used in this government and discipline. The conscience is to be applied to and 
enlightened; the right and wrong to be marked out; a knowledge of those simple 
truths which affect our character and conduct to be imparted to him who is, as yet, 
ignorant of- them. The blessings of virtue and the evils of vice are to be portrayed. 
Motives are to be presented. Principles are to be inculcated and settled. Thechild 
to be taught to feel and act entirely right, so as to secure the advantage of a settled 

rinciple and a fixed habit, must feel and act morally in all relations and responsi- 
Pilities. He must feel his responsibility in common with others of the community 
to which he belongs, for he must learn that he can not live unto himself. 

In order to exercise a successful moral influence over the child, so as to lead him to 
do right from choice, the first thing to do, as I have already said, is to secure his con- 
fidence. In order to cultivate and retain this confidence he must be treated aright. 
A pull at his ear or even a slight push from aagenines will not make him a willing 
servant. He may have strange questions to ask or important remarks to make, but 
he must be listened to patiently often, in order that he may fully understand what 
his duty is. In this way the child learns to respect the supervisor’s judgment in all 
matters of dispute and also to look up to him for advice in all moral doubts. He will 
see that there are two sides to every question, and one or the other must be right. 
Great care should be exercised in making decisions, and in all impartiality must be 
the rule. Nothing is so repulsive to the intelligent child as partiality. Strict justice 
alone is to be expected; otherwise confidence will be weakened, and then authority 


_ by moral influence destroyed. 


Do not try to make too many iron-clad rules to control the actions of the children, 
and what is worse, especially where there is no appeal from any decree. Such a view 
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shatters confidence and puts a damper upon all aspirations and ambitions. Where 
there is no escape from any unreasonable fiat, nothing but a spirit of rebellion results, 
and then the blossom of youth is seriously withered. Shut up to a definite program, 
hopelessly limited to a fixed fate, there is but little left to live for, and there is nothing 
better than the stoical conclusion, ‘‘ Let us eat and drink to-day, for to-morrow we die.”’ 

Dispel such disconsolate ideas of life. Rather teach the boy that he is connected 
with the ever-living and loving God and Father of all men; that God is immanent 
in all his works, is present at all times with him, that He is continuously operating 
in nature, working still those miraculous changes through which we exist and sus- 
taining those vital processes in and around us through which we live and move and 
have our being. 

Such a view of life brings the child through many periods of despondency, bright- 
ening his days and strengthening his faith in a Heavenly Father who thoroughly 
knows and understands us and our wants, and who has made abundant provision 
for every human need. 

The most effective power ever exerted in this world is the love of Christ. From 
this one great impulse of unselfish, devoted love for us radiate every benign force 
that operates in the natural and in the spiritual world. In that beautiful chapter 
where He says He is ‘‘the Good Shepherd” and tells of the care He has for His sheep, 
the Saviour declares, ‘‘My sheep hear my voice and they follow me; I give unto 
them eternal life; and they shall never perish, neither shall any man pluck them 
out of my hand.”’ Let such a spirit pervade everywhere in the school, besides 
everybody from the superintendent down. 


- Moral instruction goes hand in hand with literary, religious, and industrial instruc- ° 


tion, but there are many vital points that do not come into notice unless special 
attention is given to them. The little faults of character, if viewed from the proper 
point of view, produce the greater moral defects and are the very seeds which are 
most liable to grow and crowd out the finer plants of life. As a great portion of the 
deaf child’s life is spent with the supervisor—in the study hall, dining room, dor- 
mitory, reading room, wash room, bathroom, cloakroom, playroom, kitchen, chapel, 
hall going to and out of the schoolroom, on the playgrounds, in the gymnasium, on 
the stage, now and then in their rambles to town and in the country—the correction 
of these little faults is of great importance to the supervisor in molding character, 
because they are so largely within his control. Watch the children now and then, 
unobserved. Correct wrong ideas and teach right ones. Good thoughts bear good 
fruit; bad thoughts, bad fruit. Good thoughts and actions produce good results; bad 
thoughts and actions, bad results. Impress this immutable law of growth and adjust- 
ment upon the mind of the youth. 

A particular train of thought persisted in, be it good or bad, can not fail to produce 
its results on the character and circumstances. ‘‘Out of a clean heart comes a clean 
life and a clean body. Out of a defiled mind proceeds a defiled life and a corrupt 
body.”’ ‘‘As a man thinketh in his heart so is he.’’ As he continues to think, so 
he remains. Hence the need of constant vigilance. 

One of the most despicable things is constant nagging. Be above petty faults and 
use tact and common sense in handling children. Draw them out of their faults by 
moral suasion, gentle reproaches of conscience, or calling attention to the higl-er 
ideals of life. Reason with them in private, showing where they are mistaken and 
what their duty is. 

At the institution where there are so many children liberty of action has to be 
limited, while at home the hearing child has all the delights of the street or the open 
air in the country. So the supervisor should see that the = are kept husy— 
studying, reading, playing, working, etc. Idleness is the devil’s shop, as is well 
known. Innocent amusements should be provided for those who might otherwise 
form pernicious habits. 

Sound advice should be given regarding the danger of frequenting the moving- 
picture show, the saloon, the pool room, and other places of ill repute, where pas- 
sions are excited and temptations to do evil are too strong for them to resist. Of 
course there are exceptions to the rule in the case of the moving-picture show where 
good moral lessons are taught. Still the children have to be watched, advised, 
taught, and warned in this age of growing temptations to do evil. 

Constant, untiring vigilance is necessary to prevent evil influences. Evil influ- 
ences are very much like the weeds of a garden that destroy every good tender plant. 
One of the worst is the gang spirit which unites and governs a group of boys under 
oaths of strict secrecy and revenge. In my capacity as supervisor at the Western 
Pennsylvania Institution I detected and broke up several gangs. I found out that 
Sunday was the best time for the propagation of such spirit. Hence the need of 
greater vigilance on Sundays, when the children are not so busy as on week days, 
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We map out and study our course of moral and religious instruction, but to make 
it successful, it must be in our own example. ‘‘Thou hypocrite, cast out first the 
beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to pull out the mote that 
is in thy brother’s eye.”” And again, ‘‘for a good tree bringeth not forth corrupt 
fruit; neither doth a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit.’’ Be yourself what you want 
your boys and girls to become. The fact that most of the children are from the poorer 
class and a goodly number from very poor stock, makes it more imperative to place 
them in an atmosphere of good influences constantly, so that whatever habits may be 
pernicious, may be crucified or modified. 

It is our duty to fit the children for a moral, useful life, especially suited to their 
probable field of future labor. It is highly important that correct ideas of the sur- 
a world and its great variety of activities and responsibilities should be incul- 
cated. 

What is the supervisor’s moral office? He is to elevate and refine the children 
socially, mentally, morally; to inspire them with a love of all that is good and noble 
and true; to teach them the necessity of self-control, self-government, and self-reliance; 
to train them in good manners; to discipline them in habits of neatness, order, industry, 
and frugality; to impress upon their minds principles of piety, honesty, justice, and 
charity; make them feel that they are not to be exempt from any of the obligations 
of the law, civil or moral. 

Under a wise guiding hand faults can be transformed into virtues. The high and 
noble character of Fénélon can be seen in his pupil, the heir of Louis XIV. Hence 
the power of example. As an aid to heart-training, boys can find nothing more 
effective than to become ‘‘scouts.’’ Before he becomes a scout, a boy must promise: 

On my honor I will do my best— 

1. To do my duty to God and my country, and to obey the scout law. 

2. To help other people at all times. 

3. To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, and morally straight. 

In the hands of a good commander, the boys will become good, honorable, useful 
men. ‘This merit system will prove a valuable adjunct to any supervisor’s moral office. 

In governing a boy, it must be borne in mind that his will should not be crushed,” 
but wisely directed. From the beginning the supervisor should maintain his per- 
sonality and make it clear to every boy under his charge that he is the master of 
all he surveys. Prompt obedience should be insisted on at all times, but the super- 
visor should be reasonable at all times, too. He should make only necessary rules, 
and such as can be observed by all, good as well as bad. Sporadic efforts will not 
produce any lasting good. Patience, perseverance, tact, kindness, firmness, impar- 
tiality, combine to make the heart-training a task capable of accomplishment. There 
should be mutual sympathy and hearty cooperation between the supervisor and his 
charges. 

One of the things to be guarded against is prejudice. The moment a boy knows 
that you are prejudiced against him, he will make a world of trouble for you. You 
can not make him show respect for your authority. This will interrupt the process 
of his character building. 

The supervisor should cooperate as much with the teacher in matters of discipline 
as practicable. And also vice versa. His influence goes a great way toward settling 
a dispute between the teacher and pupil. But while he should cooperate with the 
teacher as far as possible, care should be taken not to give the pupil an idea that the 
supervisor is to be respected and obeyed rather than the teacher. For the discipline 
in. the schoolroom becomes ineffective if the supervisor’s word alone is their law. 
The ultimate aim of discipline is to have the pupil obey at all times and in all places, 
no matter who may give orders. This is a principle that is to be kept constantly in 
mind. 

The least appearance of difference between the supervisor and teacher should never 
be shown. Due respect for authority should be the rule. No army can exist without 
this discipline. 

The superintendent should oon stand by the supervisor. If he sees anything 
wrong with the supervisor, he should take him to task only in private and not before 
the children. The moment they know he does not stand by their supervisor, they 
will never obey him unless he rules them by fear. In return the supervisor ought to 
stand by his chief as long as he is responsible to him. 

The pupil should be taught that his mission in the industrial department is one of 
self-discipline and individual improvement. The immutable principles of right, 
justice, and integrity, conscientiousness, respect and regard for the rights of others 
must be inculcated, and the passions trained to uniform subserviency to reason and 
judgment. 
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Character building is slow work, but if well done it will pay for itself in the life 
that is to be, and return a grand revenue of self-respect. Frequent obstinate exhi- 
bition of passion and disobedience may necessitate corporal punishment. But this 
should be resorted to only when all other means have been faithfully and persever- 
ingly tried and found to be useless. A grasp on the throat or the infliction of stripes 
wil not inspire any nobler aspirations within the pupil. Men are not made virtuous 
by taking away their ability to do evil, but by - ucing within them a new heart 
and a right spirit. We are not now governed brute force. Of all animals the 
mule is the most like humanity. The picture of him stubbornly refusing to move 
under the severest blows, but patiently following a bundle of hay in the hope of 
getting it for supper, is familiar. We find the same result in the ordinary boy to be 
disciplined. Perhaps supper does not constitute the eldorado of the boy’s desire, 
but there is generally implanted within his breast some ambition which takes the 
place of the hay and which may be -t" as a much more effective means of 

urring him on than a club would be. The more intelligent the boy the less use is 

e club. 

There should, therefore, be government of love and kindness. Then, between the 
boy who obeys and the supervisor who rules, will arise a better understanding and a 
stronger bond of sympathy and trust, and the atmosphere of every place where the 
supervisor exercises jurisdiction soon becomes so congenial to the boy that he looks 
forward to the hours outside of the schoolroom or shop with joyful anticipation, and 
finally comes the desire for excellence and struggle for success. 

To be successful in filling so important an office the supervisor should be a man or 
woman of high moral character, refinement, good manners, passing personality, 
sound judgment, well educated, religiously inclined, sympathetic, free from bad 
habits. He should be interested in the sports of the boys, such as baseball, football, 
lawn tennis, etc. He should be a good player himself. It is a law of nature that 
like attracts like, and therefore deaf children are more interested in one who knows, 
by reason of his own experience, the difficulties which they have to overcome. 

It is very easy to help correct the grave faults, such as lying, stealing, and deceiving, 

* but when it comes to showing a beautiful patience under daily trials and toward the 
shortcomings of others, and the many wonderful kindnesses that could be shown if 
only thought about, or in brief, when it comes to teaching the principle of the Golden 
Rule, the problem is more difficult of solution. ‘This is just the probtem for the 
supervisor to solve. He must teach the children to think about these things. Polite- 
ness is a beginning to think of others; genuine kindness should naturally follow soon, 
and then many opportunities are offered to seeing eyes to make others happy and 
still happier and consequently be made happier. 

en we see manifestations of these traits here and there, then is the time for the 
formation of character, and we are largely responsible for it. Then we must think 
and find out how to proceed in such cases. We should not always impugn to the 
actions wrong motives. The circumstances and environment should be studied to 
see if they are responsible for the character manifested. 

We should insist on and encourage the expression of gratitude for things that have 
been done for the children, however little they may be. This takes a great deal of 
tact; but it is a greater mistake to foster selfishness that will bring grief in after life. 
This is one point in favor of institution life where the deaf child is not spoiled by a 
bad home influence. At home the indulgent parent gives him the best. Thus much 
of the mistaken home kindness is largely counteracted by a few months’ stay in the 
institution. The children should learn to know and practice the principle that ‘‘it 
is more blessed to give than to receive.’ 

Reading is one of the most powerful factors in character building. Many moral 
lessons are taught in books, magazines and newspapers, and if properly understood 
or mould character toward the highest ideals. The supervisor should cooperate 
with the teacher in encouraging ona fostering a taste for reading. Many hearing 
children are brought up on stories, from which good moral lessons are drawn. These 
stories, told in chapel or in the study-room, soon become the common property of all 
the children. 

Reading has always been my hobby. There should be a well-selected library full 
of old-fashioned popular stories and other suitable books within the reach of all, so 
that the supervisor can help the teacher in the selection of reading matter. 

The supervisor should be able to give appropriate mottoes intended to impress 
moral duties upon children’s minds. Correcting faults by quoting or referring to 
mottoes is often more effective than preaching or scolding. 

_One of the most potent agencies in the formation of character is saying prayer each 
night. Finger-spelling or signing might do for a certain purpose; but silent prayer 
is nue re and reverent, and nothing discourages a child more than mockery 

or ridicule. 
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The right foundation for a life of usefulness and righteousness lies not in calling 
attention to the many beauties of character, but in making life what it should be, 
a world of charity, ‘‘charity that suffereth long, and is kind; charity that envieth not; 
charity that vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly.” 

Attention to little things should be insisted on, such as the sorting away of one’s 
clothes and trinkets, the arranging of one’s papers, and the keeping of one’s drawers 
in order. Impress the principle that ‘‘whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might. 

Make rules only when necessary because there have been wrong acts that call for 
them. Rules and requirements should be just and reasonable in themselves; and 
this should, if possible, be made apparent to the children. Obedience should be 
required, not because the child must submit to the supervisor, but rather because the 

rinciple of right demands it. Obedience to a principle, and not to a man, should 

e the rule. The pupils take great pride in bowing to a principle which their con- 
sciences commend to them. To gain the end, the supervisor must be himself respect- 
ful and impartial. 

In inflicting punishments, no spirit of revenge or partiality should be exhibited. 
Due consideration should be given to circumstances and influence and, above all, 
the motives which prompt the act, should be known. Firmness is essential to suc- 
cessful government. Excitement and vacillation are evident signs of weakness. 

One of the most effective factors in character-building is the monitor system. The 
most influential boys are appointed as monitors to help the supervisor keep order. 
Being sensible of their responsibility, they are forced to be careful of their example, 
and by trying to govern themselves they learn to govern the other boys. There should 
be 1 monitor to every 15 pupils, and in delegating certain duties to each monitor 
alternately every month, when department responsibility is placed on them. The 
supervisor is thus enabled to watch both the monitors and the other boys—to see that 
the former perform their duties properly and that the latter respect their position. 
Thus by squad government, the supervisor is able to help in character-building of the 
older pupils and then the others through their influence and example. 

The monitors should be compensated for their faithful work. At the Western 
Pennsylvania they receive books of value in recognition of their faithful services as 
monitors every year on commencement day. 


GALLAUDET DAY. 


One of the best means for infusing new life into the pupils is to put them in touch 
with new viewpoints of life and personality. Nothing can accomplish this purpose 
better than the observance of Gallaudet Day at the Mississippi School for the Deaf, on 
which day the best educated deaf of the country are invited to deliver addresses. 
The presence of the lecturer and his attainments afford a very powerful incentive 
to greater effort to attain to better things. I would respectfully suggest that the other 
schools for the deaf adopt this excellent idea, not only a power for intelligent sympathy 
and inspiration, but an example for emulation. Then to the deaf will be oma new 
gateways to larger fields of life, power, and achievement. 


INCORRIGIBLES. 


What should we do with incorrigible pupils? If there are any such, expel them. 
would you say? But I would say, don’t expel any until patience ceases to be a virtue, 
If some big, impudent boy calls for some show of authority, treat him as firmly and 
humanely as you can, and show him that you are a friend of his. By expelling him 
you confess your weakness and maybe your incompetency. In handling such cases, 
we should not crush the will and energy of the pupil, but direct them in proper chan- 
nels. Do not be alarmed if occasional y boys and girls Bet angry with you. If you do 
your duty, the good that is in them will work that out all right. 


CONCLUSION. 


Such a spirit should be instilled that children may long, with Milton, “that all 
entle and loyal souls might be leagued in a knighthood against all that is evil and 
ase ’—the spirit of service, arising from the feeling that ‘‘if one member suffer, all the 

members suffer with it,’’ and also from sharing with their Master’s desire that all men 
“‘may have life, and may have # more abundantly.” We have done our duty when 
our pupils leave school good, useful citizens. 
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Miss SHERIDAN. The subject is open for discussion. 

Mr. Reap. I wish to say that I do not think we can overestimate 
the influences for good upon the girl or boy of the supervisor. The 
children come under the influence of the supervisor all the time, out- 
side of the school period and in the industrial work, and we can readily 
see how important it is to have the very best kind of a man or woman 
placed over these children. , 

It has a very happy influence, as has been stated in these papers, 
to have the supervisor in full sympathy with the play and the work 
and the interests and needs of the children. 

One happy incident I have noticed this winter in a boys’ supervisor 
who sits down at a quiet time and tells the boys stories. He enter- 
tains them and they are delighted. 

The other day a deaf pupil who acts as an assistant supervisor and 
is a good, Christian boy had been talking to these little fellows that 
he had under his care. As I came out of the front door these little 
fellows came up to me and said: ‘‘Mr. Reed, is Jesus good? Will He 

oup there? Does He live up there? Does He look down?” I said 
‘Yes.”” Then they turned around to the supervisor: ‘“You was 
right.” 

on, that is a little thing, but it is worth knowing. Get the men 
and women of high caliber, of strong Christian character, and put 
them in charge. They must be tactful, of course, but they have 
untold influence and power for good in His hands. 

Miss SHERIDAN. Does anyone else wish to take part in this subject ? 

The next subject on our program is: “The Influences that Helped 
Me,”’ by Mrs. Frieda Meagher, of Vancouver, Wash. It occurred to 
me that it would be proper to have a short paper from some deaf 
person, who could say what these influences have done for “me,” and 
read just a short paper, giving a few of the points that linger in the 
heart and mind as having been helpful influences in school and college 
life. So I asked Mrs. Frieda Bauman Meagher, now a teacher in 
Vancouver, Wash., but a graduate of the Illinois school and Gallaudet 
College, of Washington, D. C., to give us a short paper on this point, 
“The Influences that Helped Me.’ 


Tue InrtuENcEs THat Hetpep Meg Most. 
MRS. FRIEDA BAUMAN MEAGHER. 


It was my good fortune to be under the best teachers my alma mater had. B 
‘*best’’ I mean those who, really in love with their work, helped and inspired their 
pupils to the highest possible standard, those who toiled early and late that their 
classes might get the best education possible; some so enthusiastic that they forgot 
when time came to dismiss a class. 

These teachers wielded a most potent influence in shaping the destinies of their 
charges. Their dignity won respect that still endures, while their neatness in matters 
of dress made such a strong impression on my young mind that I resolved to appear 
clean and neat always; yet, with keen insight, they laughed and worked with us, 
entering into our daily existence and drawing us out. On meeting us anywhere out 
of school hours they er for a moment’s chat, imparting the latest news or some- 
thing else of interest. Such information is invariably digested more thoroughly than 
an hour’s hard study in class. 

I was fortunate, also, to have teachers with high ideals of what the Christian life 
should be. Theirs was the ideal Christian life, and instead of preaching religion in 
the schoolroom exclusively, they diffused it in and out of class by example and 
precept. From the time I fell under their influence I have ever aspired to higher 
things and in turn endeavored to a others. Perhaps I was more fortunate than 
some in having a superintendent and teachers who struck strongly the religious note. 
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We all experience moments of temptation. The well-remembered lessons so 
patiently and persistently communicated have often since stood me in good stead— 
though at the time the kindly teachers felt, I dare say, it was mostly time wasted. 

But we know that with the young there is no powerful influence exerted without 
the showing of personal interest in the individual, and as a younger pupil I could 
almost always tell whether a teacher was interested in me or not; and those who 
were not I never cared to please. 

Perhaps the influence that really started me in the pleasures of the life of reading 
= me Logan’s ‘‘Raindrop,’”’ without which I might never have become a lover 
of books. 

Then the eternal patience of the beloved old professors at college did me much 
good. I realize it more and more since I left college. 

A majority of the college students found much that was uplifting in mutual asso- 
ciation, each striving to excel in the formation of character with high ideals and in 
the acquisition of personal accomplishments. College graduates all realize that the 
college gave us what nothing else could in this respect, in addition to the higher edu- 
cation and all the benefits accruing from a scholastic atmosphere. ; 

I must not forget the supervisor in mentioning the influences that helped shape 
my life and character. It was my high privilege to have well educated supervisors, 
able to communicate freely with the deaf by means of the sign language—some of 
them deaf themselves—and all of them able to be an example and an inspiration to 
me. How great the folly of employing persons of inferior odhedtion for this position! 
Their charges are not slow to note each little imperfection in language or deportment, 
so that respect gives place to contempt. 

Since the deaf are under the care of supervisors for more hours each school day 
than in charge of teachers, it would stand to reason that the supervisors should excel 
in every point. 

To recapitulate, the influences for which I particularly feel grateful are: 

First. A Godly superintendent, who with some of his coworkers strongly influenced 
my life to the love and service of God. 

Second. Teachers, in both institution and college life, so kindly disposed, so dig- 
nified, and so superior that their own example influenced for good more than anything 


se. 

Third. The greatest influence was always exerted, no matter what the aim of the 
one seeking it, when I felt the presence of personal interest in me, and when there 
was the ability and willingness to communicate freely with me and to enter gladly 
into my life. Among these none are more gratefully remembered than the deaf 
supervisors I have had who were able—when themselves superior persons—by their 
sympathy and ease of communication to do much toward building good character. 

Miss SHERIDAN. I can not forbear calling the attention of this con- 
vention to the fact that Miss Peet, Mr. Allabaugh, and Mrs. Meagher 
have all called attention to the influence the supervisor has upon the 
lives and characters of the pupils. 

This subject is now open for discussion. Those folks should talk 
who feel that they missed some things in their school life which they 
ought to have had. We think some of you can talk about it without 
being personal. Are there deaf people here who feel that they 
missed something in the school ? e want to hear from anyone who 
has anything in his heart. Let ushaveit. There is plenty of time. 

Mr. Morrison. In the discussion of this paper we have had a lot 
of talk about the influence of the superintendent, the influence of the 
teacher, and the influence of the supervisor. 

There is another element or influence that helps in character build- 
ing in our institutions. It is the influence of the noble, older — 
I have tried to make use of this in building up the character of some 
of the weaker boys in some such manner as this. For example, I 
think of one boy, whom we are trying to transform into a good bo 
When out of school at his home, his environment is quite bad. He 
has nothing in the home, nor in its surroundings to tend to make him 
a better boy; rather the contrary. He likes to come to school. I 
told him that he should not come and stay with us if he was going to 
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continue to be a bad boy. I interested several of the good boys in 
his case. I took them into my private den and said, ‘‘ Well, boys, 

ou know Joe. Joe has not had the opportunities that you boys 

ave had of learning how to become vod and noble men. Now, we 
want to make a — boy of Joe. ill you help?” They said of 
course they would, and I am sure that their influence throughout the 
past year has made, of quite a bad boy, a very good one. The 
improvement has been marked. I hope in another year or so, by the 
aid of these noble boys and supervisors and the teachers that we can 
make a really good boy of him. 

The same principle is used on the girls’ side of the house. There 
are some very noble characters among our older boys and girls, and I 
think we should make use of them in ae to mold the characters 
of other pupils. Because they not only help to strengthen the char- 
acters of the weaker ones, but at the same time, it makes the noble 
boys and girls still stronger in character and influence. They will 

o out into the world and wield a good influence, because they have 
ad some work in the laboratory of character building while at the 
institution. 

Make use of your noble boys and girls. 

Dr. J. B. Horcuxiss, of arenes D. C. My friends, I think 
that it is a little bit iate. However, I would like to speak of the little 
things that build the characters of children. I will put it in the form 
of a little story. 

Not long ago I had a friend who was a teacher in one of the colored 
schools. This person had grown up in the South and had the South- 
ern prejudice against the colored race; and, although he tried to be 
a good teacher and to accomplish ideal work, to give his pupils all he 
should, his heart was not in the work. He saw there was something 
lacking in his efforts to build their characters; he saw that his heart 
was not in his work. He tried for three years to awaken a sympa- 
thetic interest for the children, but at last he became discouraged. 
He acknowledged that his work was a failure. He then decided to 
give up the work. He felt that it was neither honest nor just to the 
children to continue their teacher, since he felt that he could not love 
them as a teacher should love his pupils. But he had, nevertheless, 
a great love for the deaf of his race, and wanted to teach them, and 
to help them attain strong and beautiful characters, but he knew 
that to do this he must not only have a love for it, but that he must 
have a love for his pons as though they were flesh of his flesh and 
bone of his bone. If he loved the children thus they would soon 
see it and their little hearts would go out to him with a great love. 
They would then become as plaster in his hands and he could mold 
them to beautiful forms. 

Love is the master key to your pupils’ hearts; love is the architect 
of character agus, Love your pupils and you may build their 
characters as you will. 

Rev. J. W. Micnarts. I have listened to our discussions about 
building character. I am much interested in it. I know what it is, 
because I have worked in institutions and have tried to help. 

Now, I wish to ask what we can do to protect the deaf against the 
wickedness and the bad influences which they will meet when they 
finish school and go out into the world. We know there are many 
deaf ministers going among them and helping them. That is a good 
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thing. I have sometimes met deaf people who, after leaving the 
school have not seen a sermon for 40 years. We preachers for the 
deaf have a duty and responsibility. 

I would like to tell one experience of my own. When I first went 
to Kansas City I inquired where the deaf congregated. It was in a 
pool room. I decided to go to that place. I found it was a barroom 
as well as a pool room. I opened the door and walked in. I stood 
and looked around and saw many deaf talking. I said, ‘Are you 
deaf?’ They said, ‘Why, who are you?’ I said I was Michaels, a 
preacher. They said, ‘Do you preach in pool rooms?’ I said, “I 
came to visit you and I want you to visit me this evening in church.” 
I told them where it was, gave them a kind invitation, and told them 
I would give them an interesting talk. That evening I had 40 deaf 
people at the services. Now every time I go to Kansas City man 
deaf people flock to see me. They like to have a deaf minister talle 
about small, childish things. It 1s a mistake to preach to the deaf 
upon too deep subjects. They can not understand it. The deaf are 
like children. After graduation they go out into the world and act 
like little children id little baby stories interest them. 

I am trying to help the deaf in cities, trying to unite them into 
churches. I have deaf Christian bands in many cities in Arkansas, 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Florida—perhaps 15 in all. It is not a 
Baptist association, but for all denominations, simply a band of 
Christian people united together. 

Mr. J. ScouyLeR Lona. I think one of the greatest influences on 
the deaf is the story told in the sign language. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have a paper from Prof. Draper, but he is not 
able to be here. Does the convention wish to hear this read? It is 
on the ‘Rise and progress of religious work among the deaf.” 

(It was moved, seconded, and carried that the paper be printed. 
It follows:) 


RisE AND ProGcress oF RELIGIOUS WorK AMONG THE DEAF BY THE DEarF. 
BY AMOS G. DRAPER. 


Few phases of the life of the deaf in recent years are more noticeable than that 
described in the title of this article. 

Undoubtedly, under Providence, spiritual uplift among the deaf in this country 
owes its power and progress and permanence, as well as its inception, to Thomas 
Gallaudet. For this he lived and labored with single and most unselfish devotion 
during more than half a century. The tale of his efforts is all too briefly told in the 
Annals for November, 1902. 

Closely following Mr. Gallaudet came Henry W. Syle, intellectually one of the ablest 
deaf men the world has seen, and as highly endowed in spirit. While a teacher in 
the New York institution he also taught a Bible class in St. Ann’s Church for the Deaf, 
which church Mr. Gallaudet had established. Going from New York to Philadelphia, 
Mr. Syle at once began active religious work among the deaf there. In 1887 he was 
ordained a priest by Bishop Stevens, being, with Austin W. Mann, the first deaf man 
admitted to the office. In the year following he was installed pastor of All Souls’ 
Church for the Deaf, which had been built up almost wholly by his owni efforts. 

As soon as collegiate work was fairly established among the deaf, numbers of gradu- 
ates began to enter upon clerical work. At the present time there are engaged in this 
field 11 graduates, 2 honorary graduates, and several men who did not pursue their 
studies far enough to graduate. y 

These graduates, in the order of graduation, though not in the order of entering the 
field, are Messrs. Bryant, Allabaugh, Hasenstab, Cloud and Dantzer, Van Allen, 
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Whildin, Merrill, Smielau, Wyand, and Flick. The honorary graduates are Messrs. 
Michaels in this country and Maginn in Ireland. 

In entering the religious field these graduates affiliated with various churches, as the 
Episcopalian, Methodist, Baptist, Lutheran, Presbyterian. The efforts of these grad- 
uates were launched under the auspices and have been more or less actively fostered 
by the assistance of these several church organizations. The religious meetings of the 
deaf have generally been held in the church edifices of these organizations, though 
several congregations, as in Philadelphia, have built and sustain edifices of their own 
devoted to religious, social, and uplift work among the deaf. 

Several of these graduates and other deaf persons, not content with serving assem- 
blages of the deaf, have gone through the country at large, searching out individual 
deaf persons, or groups of them, and, acting as itinerants, colporters, missionaries, have 
endeavored to minister to these scattered deaf people, especially in the sparsely settled 
regions of the South and West. In some instances they have thus gathered a sufficient 
number to justify the formation of a church society. 

It is evident that the net results of this movement are wholesome and elevating. 
Its aim is solely to foster those qualities in the mind and character. It has drawn 
great numbers of the deaf in widely scattered localities into more or less intimate and 
active relations with many of the best hearing men and women in those localities. Its 
means are the same as those employed by hearing — engaged in like efforts, 
namely, prayer, praise, yee. and, better than all, the silent, pervasive, power- 
ful influence of pure and upright personal conduct. 

The efforts of these deaf missionaries are by no means confined to worship, exhor- 
tation, and supplication. They enter familiarly the homes of the deaf everywhere. 
They conduct and encourage meetings of the deaf for literary culture. They promote 
entertainments and purely social meetings among the deaf. They take an active and 
steady interest in the daily vocations of the deaf; in a word, they endeavor’to get and 
keep in touch with the every concern in life of all the deaf whom they know or 
encounter. 

It is evident that this development among the deaf is not only pervasive and impor- 
tant, but that it will continue and extend. Its objects are of the best and highest, its 
means pure and unexceptionable. It draws the deaf into close relations with good and 
intelligent people in widely scattered communities, and ministers to many of the 
dearest aspirations of humanity—social, mental, and moral. Lastly, it has drawn 
and seems destined to draw to the aid of the deaf strong and united bodies of hearing 
8 ~_ an increasing number of the worthy and best-educated men among the deaf 
themselves. 


Mr. Goopwin, of North Carolina. Was it not Mr. Emerson who 
said, ‘‘I do not care what my daughter studies, but I do care with 
whom she studies’ ? 

If I were going to give a résumé of what has been said this evenin 
in regard to character building, I would sum it up: ‘‘In the lives o 
those with whom the deaf children come in contact.’ You may 
make all the rules and regulations in an institution and have all your 
courses laid out, but if you do not have character, and people who 
love their work and show it, and take interest in the deaf children 
you will not have character building in its highest sense. 

I would rather have a teacher of mediocre ability who lives a life 
worthy of example than to have a brilliant man with no interest in 
his pupils or work. I believe the highest compliment I ever had paid 
me was by a 10-year-old boy. His mother wrote me about it. He 
told his mother he wanted to be like his superintendent. Well, if a 
superintendent or a supervisor of deaf or hearing lives such a life that 
his children, his pupils, want to live a life like his, there is character 
building, and I bakers the biggest question that ever confronted a 
superintendent is the selection and holding of a corps of teachers who 
have the love of their children at heart and who will live such Christian 
lives that the pupils would strive to imitate them. And when I say 
Christian character I do not mean that they shall be puritanic, but 
* takes good Christian character if you want to build up Christian 
character. 
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The life of one Christian woman in my institution has been worth 
more than the teaching of a dozen years in character building. I 
observed for years her character standing out in the characters of 
her young deaf women more than others because that was her field 
and that was where she had the opportunity and took the opportunity 
of teaching and building character; and I have observed the char- 
acter of a young deaf woman in my school that was of incalculable 
worth with the careless with whom she came in contact. 

Miss SHERIDAN. I want to add one thought I found in my reading 
lately. It was if we do something unworthy in the presence of our 
pupils we may not meet criticism because of their high estimation of 
us. A deaf child can not often have any higher ideal of conduct 
than that the teacher presents. So there is the important fact (the 
thought) that we will give them the ideals of life they will follow, 
and when we live unworthy lives before them we do them untold 
injuries by giving them low ideals of life. 

We know the pupils in the deaf schools, perhaps more than any 
people on the earth, are the product of the influences that are placed 
around them in their schools. I am with Mr. Goodwin that to be is 
to teach them. 

Mrs. HasEnsTaB (a graduate of the Illinois institution). My friends, 
I must tell you about a certain influence which has proved to be great 
in my life. It was Dr. Gillett, who stood every Sunday in chapel and 
preached to the deaf, and on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday read and explained the Scriptures to the pupils 
himself. As Mr. Goodwin said, the children look to the superin- 
tendent as the leader, and the teachers are second. The teaching of 
Dr. Gillett is constantly in my memory, and I honor him. He loved 
teaching. Sometimes we think that children can not understand and 


that we should better wait until later to teach them. That is reall 

a mistake. It is best to begin with them when young, in their school. 
Their first impressions are more lasting, considering the subject 
from my own experience. When I first entered, it struck me, ‘‘ What 
a large institution” and then, the superintendent’s talks. When I 
went home, I felt the influence very strongly during the first summer. 
I went out into the sppie orchard and took an apple. I then thought 


I had done wrong, and it was stealing. So I went to mother and told 
her that I had done wrong in taking the apple from the orchard. 
She said, ‘No. That is all right. Help yourself. They are yours, 
but understand you must not go into other people’s omhenta and 
take their apples.” 

I learned the child’s prayer, ‘‘Now I lay me down to sleep,” in 
signs. When I went home, | asked mysisters if they could sign ‘‘ Now 
I lay me.” They said no. I thought they should, and I said they 
must learn it. ‘They were quick to learn it, and I taught them in 
signs. 

"The saying: “Train up a child in the way he should go; and when 
he is old, he will not depart from it” is true. We should begin with 
a child when he is young, and we need not have any fear as to his 
future. 

The CuarrRMAN. To-morrow, at the close of the section of the 
directors, if we have time, and I think we shall, we shall have the 

leasure of listening to Mrs. Delia Delight Rice Webber, of the 
Fidlippine school. I hope everyone will be here to hear Mrs. Webber. 
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If we had known positively she would be here, we would have had 
the announcement printed on the programs. 
Miss SHERIDAN. f thank all for their kindness and interest in the 
discussions, and will dismiss the conference. 
The Coarrman. The meeting is adjourned to to-morrow morning, 
Monday, at 9 a. m. 
FIFTH DAY. 


MONDAY, JUNE 29, 1914. 


The convention was called to order by Chairman Dobyns at 9 a. m. 

The CHarrman. An impression has got out to some extent that the 
session this afternoon for the board of directors is intended only 
for the board of directors and superintendents. That is a big mis- 
take. We want to have present every teacher who can possibly be 
here. It is not often we get close to the board of directors, and we 
want to look them over and find out all we can from them. We pro- 
pose to have them in a row up here on the platform so you can see 
them. Perhaps the more you look into them, the better you will 
understand them. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. J. W. Michaels. 

The CuarrMAN. I am requested by the treasurer to say that a little 
over one-fourth of those who are enjoying the hospitalities of this 
institution and getting the benefit of reduced rates have not yet paid 
the necessary fee of $2. I hope everyone will remember that this is 
the rule of the finance committee. to. will please go to the treas- 


urer and i him your $2 and get your name on the list of those who 


have pai 
(Miss Yale read the following letter from Miss Harriet Rogers, of 


North Billerica, Mass., sending greetings to the convention:) 


Hearty greetings to the members of the twentieth convention convened at Staunton, 
Va. I would gladly be one of yournumber. It is nearly 50 years since my acquaint- 
ance began with those who were working in the interests of the deaf. Most of those 
I knew in the early days have ‘‘passed on,” but it has been a great pleasure to meet 
those who have taken their places. My interest in the work has not lessened, and I 
rejoice in the broader outlook for the education and training of the deaf which time has 
brought. 

That this convention may be one of the most successful ever held is the earnest wish 
of your colaborer, 

Harriet B. RoGcers. 

JuNE 26, 1914. 


The CuarrMaNn. The first thing on the program, among miscella- 
neous matters, is a paper, on the “‘Education of the colored deaf,” 
by a colored man, Thomas Flowers. He is a deaf man, a teacher in 
the North Carolina School for the Deaf, at Raleigh. The paper will 
be read by himself and interpreted in signs by Dr. Crouter. 


THe EDUCATION OF THE COLORED DEAF. 
BY THOMAS FLOWERS, 


Formerly education was simply the training of the intellect, but, in this present 
age, especially in the work of the deaf, it is the training of the morals, the sight, the 
speech, and also the hands; in short, we give the deaf their mental culture. What- 
ever is discussed at this convention I hope may be applied to the deaf of my race also. 

Having received training in a school for the deaf on account of my own deafness and 
having engaged in the work of teaching for some years, I feel that my understanding 
has been somewhat broadened. 
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Through my association and contact with the deaf in everyday life it is ayparent 
that they must be taught to be honorable self-supporting citizens, and must be trained 
for a life of usefulness. I can not express how grateful my race is to you for having 
made possible the great advantages that they now enjoy, but my ambition causes me 
to anticipate even greater facilities for my people who are so peculiarly afflicted. 

The requirements of teachers for hearing children is a teacher’s certificate, but in 
the work of the deaf, white or colored, one is required to have other qualifications. 
It does not necessarily mean that a graduate of a deaf school can teach the deaf, or 
because the person has not been educated in a deaf school that he can instruct the 
deaf; neither does it mean that the person who has a theoretical and practical training 
can successfully take up the work of instructing the deaf. The successful teacher is 
one who is particularly adapted to the work. The teacher of the deaf should be 
most patient and sympathetic, willing to make each child an individual study; 
indeed unless the teacher becomes peculiarly in touch with the deaf child, he can 
never be a success no matter how intellectually proficient he may be, nor will the 

upils under such a teacher amount to much. The deaf child depends on his teacher 
or inspiration, his affliction makes him look to you for kindness, tenderness, and 

mpathy in his every undertaking, thus making the teacher more than a parent to 
the child. His success in life depends entirely upon your encouragement and 
training during his school career. 

I think the day is near at hand when certain discouraging features will be lifted 
from the teachers of the colored deaf and the work will then give results. The matter 
of poor classification and lack of grading according to mentality is a great drawback 
to the work, and the large and miscellaneous classes, poorly grouped, containing all 
sizes and ages and oftentimes with no brain force, will sounes or later give place to 
better conditions. While it is true that there is a scarcity of colored teachers, I seek 
to arouse greater interest among you as workers for the upliftment of the deaf by 
making a strong plea for better facilities and greater inducements for teachers to ad- 
vance the work among my people. May we in this progressive age hope that the 
ignorant colored deaf child will be given as many comforts and educational advantages 
along the industrial line as the child who has become criminally inclined and, fortu- 
nately, is sent to a State reformatory, where he is given every opportunity to become 
a useful citizen. While I am at a loss to express my gratitude for the great blessings 
which have been bestowed upon the hearing children of my race in giving them 
every eeeney along industrial and educational lines, I hope ere long that those 
interested in the deaf boys and girls will find it both practical and profitable to the 
State, to give the deaf greater advantages that they may become skillful workers and 
useful citizens in the various communities in which they live. 

Being a representative from North Carolina does not mean that it is a plea from 
North Carolina alone, for she leads along this line, but it is a plea from every State in 
the Union where a colored deaf child can be found. 

In conclusion, I would say that there can be some training for every child even 
though he is of low mentality; some line of work could be taught him to which he is 
adapted, whereby he can be made self-sustaining and reliable. While some may 
not take in the oral training, he can learn something through the manual training and 
can be serviceable by one means or another. In short we must give each one indi- 
vidual care. This calls for a thorough study of each child if we are in sympathy 
with these unfortunates and wish to educate and help them, and we will spare no pains 
to do our part toward elevating them to an honorable and intelligent citizenship. 
I ask the members of this great body to help us in our work. 


Mr. Day, secretary, made the following announcement: 

The executive committee appointed to arrange for an exhibit for 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 1915, after correspondence with 
the heads of schools and conferences and a meeting of the committee, 
find it impracticable to make such an exhibit as the authorities of 
the exposition desire. The further consideration of an exhibit has 
been left to a committee to make such arrangements for an exhibit 
as it may deem proper and wise. The committee appointed is as 
follows: L. E. Milligan, Cailfornia; E. S. Tillinghast, Oregon; Frank 
M. Driggs, Utah. 
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ORAL SECTION. 
Conducted by Dr. A. L. E. Croursr. 


(Dr. Crouter made the following address:) 


Mr. President and members of the convention, at the Eleventh Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, held in the Berkeley (Cal.) School, July, 1886, before 
a well attended gathering of teachers, it was my privilege to submit a paper on the 
‘‘True Combined System of Instruction,’ in which I endeavored to set forth the 
advantages of providing separate instruction, if possible in separate departments, if 
not, in separate classes in one and the same building, for all pupils receiving serious 
instruction in speech. The paper received favorable notice at the hands of some of 
the members present, and quite unfriendly criticism at the hands of others. The 
former felt that it conadinal the germs of a decidedly forward movement in favor 
of speech teaching in what were then regarded as our more conservative institutions 
for the instruction of deaf children; the latter looked upon it as entirely too radical 
in its statements, and suggestive of features which, if accepted, would work great 
changes in existing methods of instruction in combined system schools with resulting 
loss, as was then believed, to our pupils. 

That was a long time ago, nearly a generation, and the subsequent history of our 
American schools abundantly proves that the hopes of the friends of speech, as then 
expressed, on the one side, were well founded, while the fears of opposing friends— 
we were all friends then, as I hope we are now—have never been in the smallest degree 
realized. In fact, in almost every instance with the growth of speech in our schools 
has come growth of superior work, while inferior speech work has become the mark 
of inferior results along most other lines of effort. Anyone who is at all acquainted 
with the standards of instruction prevailing in our schools at the present time must 
concede this fact. The course of study in our primary and secondary schools and in 
Gallaudet College is far and away superior to that observed 30 years ago, or at the 
time of the California convention, and this in the face of the remarkable advance in 
speech teaching. 

A few figures covering the growth of speech teaching may prove interesting to us 
to-day. In 1886, according to the American Annals, there were 66 schools, public 
and private, in this country, in which there were under instruction 8,051 pupils, of 
whom 2,484—nearly 31 per cent—were receiving training in articulation of some 
kind or other. In 1913, according to the same authority, there were 149 schools, 
poblic and private, containing 13,936 pupils, of whom 9,058—nearly 65 per cent— 
enjoyed speech training of some sort in our American schools. This is a very striking 
growth, and the remarkable thing about it is that while the attendance of pupils 
(8,051 to 13,936) has not doubled, the percentage of growth in speech teaching in 
the same has more than doubled (31 to 65). In other words, the growth in speech 
teaching has been over 200 per cent more rapid than the growth in school attendance. 

Dr. E. A. Fay, in commenting on this remarkable growth in his article on ‘‘Prog- 
ress in the education of the deaf,’’ as published in the report of the Commissioner of 
Education for the year ending June, 1913, says: 

“It is due to the strong desire of the parents of deaf children that their children 
should be taught to speak, to the vigorous propaganda that has been carried on by 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and other 
advocates of oral teaching, and to the open-mindedness of the heads of schools, but 
more than all else to the increased skill of teachers and to the remarkable results 
that have actually been achieved through the constantly growing knowledge of the 
physiological basis of speech and the visible movements upon which speech reading 
depends.”’ 

This is a strong statement and does credit to the judgment and fairness of its dis- 
tinguished author. It sets forth in a few words the causes of the great growth in 
speech teaching in our American schools in the last 30 years and bids us as teachers 
take fresh courage for the future. 

Our patrons, the parents of the children who are yearly sent up to our schools for 
instruction, are demanding with ever-growing insistence that their children shall be 
taught to speak. 

The little school of three deaf children at Chelmsford in 1866 has grown to a serious 
demand, and it becomes our duty as teachers and heads of schools to see to it that 
the desires of parents and of the general public are fully and fairly met. And I 
have the faith to believe that the day is near at hand when American schools and 
American teachers with American methods will prove equal to the great task of 
teaching all deaf children not mentally defective to speak and read the lips. Those 
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of us who have long borne the burden of the day may not live to witness this rich 
consummation of our work, but the time will come, must come, when the tongues 
of all deaf children of whatever class and station in life shall be taught to speak, 
otherwise their vocal organs were a mockery and the tears and prayers of loving 
hearts forever remain unanswered. 

Dr. Dosyns: I was requested by Dr. Gallaudet to make the fol- 
lowing statement to the convention this morning: That he regretted 
exceedingly that the state of his health compelled him to leave Staun- 
ton today and go to the seashore, but that. he hoped to greet the 
convention in Hartford in 1917. 

Dr. Crouter: A slight change in the program has been made, cre- 
ated by a desire to witness some of the remarkable efforts that are 
being made in some of our schools in the way of voice culture. 
Greatly increased attention is being paid to this particular subject in 
the Lexington Avenue school, in the Clarke School, in the Boston 
school, and the Providence school. 

The Providence school is represented here by three of its pupils 
under the care of Mrs. Hurd and their teacher, Miss Thomason. Mr. 
Hurd expected to be here, but unfortunately, through accident, he is 
unable to be present. We have with us Mrs. Hurd, who, I am sure, 
will present the case just as well, and I presume better, than Mr. 
Hurd would if he were with us. 

Mrs. Hurp: I wish to say a few words in regard to the work that 
Miss Thomason will show with these three pupils. 

First, let me say that the purpose of this work is not to teach deaf 
children to sing, but to improve their voices. The singing, or what 
the children call singing (perhaps you may not call it by that name), 
is only a means to this end, the improvement of the voices, in pitch, 
in expression, in tone. We began this kind of work in the Rhode 
Island school a year and a half ago with some of the older children 
whose voices were particularly bad. Last fall we began with the class 
to which these little girls belong, believing the time to apply this 
work to be during the earlier years. 

We feel that the results are sufficient to warrant continuing the 
work on a larger scale and all the pupils in the Rhode Island school 
will receive the benefit of this special instruction next year. 

Miss Thomason will give a demonstration of what we are doing, or 
trying to do, ae the purpose of each step as she goes along. 

Please remember the object is not to teach the pupils to sing, but 
to teach them to speak better. 

These little girls are totally and congenitally deaf. They belong 
to a class of nine, seven of whom are totally deaf. 

I should add that Miss Thomason has never taught these children 
in their regular instruction. They have been taught by three other 
teachers. They have finished third-grade work and have been in 
school about four years. We enter pupils at an early age in Rhode 
Island. One of the children is 7, nearly 8, years of age; the other 
two are 9. 

Miss THomason. In the July number of the Volta Review I have 
a brief account of this work, which I began a little over a year and a 
half ago with my own class. I shall not take up your time telling 
you how I became interested in using musical vibrations as a means 
of improving the speech of my pupils. As Mrs. Hurd has said, the 
aim of the work was to improve the voices and to improve them in 
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this way, to destroy the monotones—to try to give to their voices 
some quality which would really express their meaning. That is. 
to make them give the rising inflection for the question, and the 
downward inflection for the conclusion. 

The first exercises that I gave were those putting the children in 
sense-touch with sound. These exercises were to develop their sense 
of force. That is comparatively easy and requires no explanation. 
The child sees force as well as feels it. It expresses itself in physical 
energy. He knows when I play loudly, or when I speak in a very 
loud tone. But the quality of sound that gives deaf children the 
most trouble is pitch. So, to give them a sense of pitch, I took them 
to the piano and I divided the piano into three registers, because 
children’s voices show three registers, the low, the medium, and 
high. Now, the lower register on the piano I named ‘‘do,” for the 
reason that that voavel gives a very low, mellow pitch to the voice; 
the middle pitch I named ‘‘fa,” for the reason that I wanted a 
round, bright quality, a clear tone for the middle pitch of the voice; 
and the higher register I named ‘‘si,’”’ for the reason that that vowel 
places the voice the highest of all. 

Of course I began working with the low and middle registers. 
When they could recognize, through their touch, the two pitches 
and their voices harmonized somewhat on the middle pitch, t began 
with the sounds in the upper register. 

As soon as they could recognize do in the lower register, and fa 
and si, then the regular work was begun on the scale. From this 
stage on the work is very much like that done in the public schools. 

As pitch was what I was working for, I took the scale as the unit 
of thought, just as the measure is the unit of thought for time and 
rhythm work. The first step I wish to illustrate is just what I have 
been speaking of, how to recognize the lower, middle, and upper 
tones through touch. We have no grand piano at the Rhode Island 
Institute and we work with an upright piano, and in this particular 
field the upright is better than the grand, because with the former 
the pupils can better concentrate upon the touch. 

[The first little girl was then called to the piano and placed her 
right hand on the lower do register, her foceet against the sounding 
board in the middle portion of the piano or fa register, and her left 
hand upon the high or si register. When the pianist struck a chord 
twice in the lower register the child came out from behind the instru- 
ment and articulated, in low tones, ‘‘Two do,” the idea being that, 
through the sensitiveness of the nerve centers, the child could detect 
in which part of the sounding-board the chord had been struck and 
had learned to distinguish that fact and also learned the name to 
apply to the do section of the sounding board. The same effect wae 
brought about by striking the middle and upper registers, and but 
few mistakes were recorded. 

Each child was tried in turn, and afterwards the teacher applied 
the final test of tone-placing and made the demonstration as follows: 

The children were all three placed on chairs behind the instrument, 
with their faces directed toward the teacher, who struck the notes 
in succession from the low register to the high through one octave 
of the scale, do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do. 

She then played some simple nursery rhymes with notes and the 
three children articulated the words: ‘Pussy cat, pussy cat, where 
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have you been? I’ve been to London to see the Queen,” etc., and 
gave gradations of tones from low to high at approximately proper 
intervals, sufficiently so to prove that the deaf child can be taught 
how to distinguish and name and produce tones in a measurably ac- 
curate degree.] 

Mr. Boots, of Nebraska. Is the vibration localized as between do, 
fa, and si? 

Miss Toomason. Yes. I require them to stand at each position 
for each pitch, but when they can recognize the different changes 
they stand, touching the three different registers. 

(The children then sang, “Ba Ba Black Sheep.’’] 

Dr. Crourer. In continuance of the ee am Miss Frances Wett- 
stein, principal of the Milwaukee day school, will read a paper about 
problems of teaching the deaf in the day school. We all have our 
problems: Miss Wettstein will tell of her troubles in connection with 
day-school work. 

iss WeTrsTEIN. Dr. Crouter announced my topic as “Speech 
Problems.”” When he first wrote me it was: “The Education of the 
Deaf in Day Schools.” 

I am a busy woman, and have no time to write papers while school 
is in session; consequently I wrote this paper during my Easter vaca- 
tion. As I have had no time to rewrite it, you will hear a paper along 
broader lines than if I had had only “speech problems” in mind. 
But, to me, speech and success are synonymous; therefore you will 
hear a great deal of speech. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN DAY SCHOOLS. 


Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, in presenting to you my views on the education 
of the deaf in day schools I shall endeavor to present to you the ideal system as I con- 
ceive it. The topic is broad, and I hope to handle it in a broad way, not as conditions 
are now, but as an ideal system, which I hope some day may be materialized. 

The first question that arises in my wind is this, Are more schools needed? Do 
the existing schools reach all the deaf that our compulsory education laws provide 
for? We all know the answer. Wisconsin leads all other States in the proportion 
of deaf children of school age attending school. It hardly seems necessary to tell 
you the reason. Many parents will not send their afflicted children away from home 
until they are beyond their control. How many of you have had young deaf people 
of 20 or 25 years of age with good minds, who had never attended school at all, come 
to you at that time of life to be helped, only to be told—too late? I have, and these 
same young people would have made a fine constructive element in their communi- 
ties, instead of becoming a burden, if the school had been brought to them. 

If we can not compel parents to make orphans of their afflicted children, it is our 
duty to bring the school to them, to prevent the child from suffering in consequence 
of the parents’ neglect. 

The second question is this: If kindergartens and early school training are necessary 
for hearing chitiven, are they not of infinitely greater value to the deaf? Just let me 
summarize the answer. 

Instincts are transient. Let the period when the child has an instinct for speech 
pass without stimulation, and the desire for speech will disappear. If our baby homes 
do not give more intelligible speech to their pupils than the institutions who accept 
pupils later in life, they, at least, give them the desire to communicate by means of 
speech and speech —e 

And you will not deny that the sense training, so strongly advocated by Dr. Montes- 
a and others, is of great value to the deaf. It would be presumption to elaborate on 
this. 

Now, why must the institution fail in these respects? 

Simply, because it is natural law that a baby must be with its mother until a later 
period of life; that the baby may be delicate in health, and able to attend to regular 
systematic 9 erage for only a short period, half a ry or sometimes only an hour 
or two; and that it would be sheer robbery to subject the State to such an expense 
as the care of a baby demands if a more natural and logical means can be provided. 
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This must suffice for the period before the child enters school, for I wish to consider 
at greater length the period of regular school life. The first thought must be this: 
How can we best fit the deaf to become happy members of the home and society, and 
useful and constructive elements of the community at large? 

In fitting the child for a happy life in his home and with members of his family the 
training of his moral character or his heart must be considered. 

The deaf are called selfish, wick tempered, irritable, deceitful, hard-hearted, and 
not lovable and affectionate. This is true if they are brought up contrary to natural 
law—if they are deprived of bone ee and advantages accorded other children. 

Take any hearing boy, let him run the streets until 10 years of age and then send 
him away from home, and what will become of him, even though the principal avenue 
through which his soul can be reached is not closed? 

It is the language of expression that appeals to the heart or the soul. By ex- 

ression I mean music, the tone of the voice, facial expression, or the attitude of the 
bea: At least three-fourths of all sensations that appeal to the emotions are received 
through the ear. Itis music that makes you sad or cheers youup. It is the mother’s 
lullaby that soothes the restless child. It is the tone of the voice that gives pleasure 
or pain. It is how a thing is said and not what words are used that makes its impres- 
sion upon the heart. A deaf child is deprived of all these subtle influences that 
make the hearing child lovable and sympathetic. One with a passionate temper 
can not be controlled by gentle words; one in pain can not be soothed by sweet 
music. 

But how can he be compensated for the loss of the great power of tone that is ‘‘the 
language of the soul”? Only by the expression of love in the face, the fond embrace, 
the kiss, and caress. 

The lullaby may be replaced by the gentle stroke on the forehead; the words of 
approval, by the pat on the shoulder. At night, the attitude of prayer and the last 
gentle caress and kiss of the mother who must take another look at her darling before 
retiring will appeal to the child and make his disposition sweeter. And who can give 
this? Only the mother; and the mother must do it, not only until the child is 7 or 8, 
but all through the years of young manhood and young womanhood. 

It is the small day school to which the teacher brings the greatest mother element. 

The teacher who feels that the five or six children in her care are dependent upon 
her for everything they learn will love them better than the one who has many pupils 
and different ones every year. But no matter how much of the mother element the 
teacher brings into her school she can not replace the mother. And shall our little 


ones be deprived of their birthright—the expression of parent’s love? For of what 
value is a parent’s love if there is no opportunity of exercising it? And where are 
the greatest lessons of unselfishness taught? Certainly in the home and not in a 
school or institution where great numbers are treated as a unit. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 


It is the home life that develops the child’s character and fits him to become a 
happy member of the family, but it is his mental, physical, and industrial develop- 
ment that will fit him to become a useful member of society at large. 

In fitting a deaf child to earn a living it is of primary importance to give him the 
raed to communicate with the people he has to deal with. These are hearing people. 

e must be able to make his wishes known to them by means of speech or to receive 
information by means of speech reading, for very few employers will stop to communi- 
cate by writing. It is too laborious. 

Where can the above desired result be brought about as well as in a day school, 
where a pupil has an opportunity to practice and apply outside of school what he has 
learned there? At home and with his friends he is entirely dependent upon speech 
and speech reading and a few natural gestures. Atan early age he is made to depend 
upon himself to go back and forth from school; his mother sends him to do errands, 
and in a thousand and one little ways he learns to depend upon the lips of others, and 
in return feels that he can make himself understood. This gives him confidence and 
the so to cope with the problems of life that present themselves day by day. 

Often little deaf children go to the regular kindergarten, take part in the games, 
and imitate normal children. The older ones attend the rhetoricals, the manual 
training and cooking school centers, the talks of the museum lecturer, and thus the 
deaf become regular members of the school at large. 

These are advantages that can not be given to pupils in a large institution. 

And what could be better than all this to prepare children to take their place in 
the community later on? 

Why is speech often a failure in institutions? For the simple reason that children 
will resort to signs and will not practice speech when they are not required to do so 
and when they are not made to feel the absolute necessity of using it. 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 


In considering the threefold development of the child, we must add the training 
of the hand. Supt. Jones, in a paper read before the convention at Delavan on the 
topic of “‘ How best to fit the deaf for life,” stated that a large per cent of the pupils 
who choose a trade while at school drop this trade later on and accept positions that 
are offered them elsewhere. He felt that the manual training that develops the head 
and hand to do well whatever presents itself fits the deaf best for a useful life. 

I think we all agree with Supt. Jones. I do not know of a day school where manual 
training is not merited with an important place on the program. 

The training given in school is applied at home. The girls help mother in her 
household duties, mend clothes, take care of baby, set the table, wash the dishes, 
take care of their rooms, and prepare the different dishes they have learned to cook 
at cooking school. The boys help father in the work about the house; put up screens, 
storm windows, fix a broken chair, and in many ways apply the power they gain at 
school. 

Now, after giving the deaf child all the attention that is due him, letting him 
develop in a natural environment with his brothers and sisters, sharing and bearing 
the troubles of life, learning the value of money, and learning to sacrifice his desires 
for those of others; then, at an early age, sending him to school where he learns to 
communicate with hearing people; where he gains self-reliance, good habits, and a 
willingness to work, and acquires a general knowledge of the rudiments of education— 
in short, after letting him develop in a natural way until he is 16 or 17, the majority 
of boys and girls of average intelligence and with no physical defect, barring deafness, 
will be able to attend the higher schools with hearing boys and girls. There can be 
no question that this is the best policy to pursue whenever it can be done, for only by 
constant practice can English become the vernacular of the deaf, and only by con- 
stantly associating with hearing people can they overcome the diffidence and embar- 
rassment that make them feel isolated and unhappy in their company. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


I have thus far sketched the development of the child in the home and the school, 
and have arrived at the period when he must go out into the world without the fostering 
care and help of parent and teacher. 

The fundamental principle underlying the industrial education of the deaf by the 
oral metbod in day schools is this: If you wish to fit a child so that he is able to com- 
municate with hearing people after he leaves school, you must give him an oppor- 
tunity to mingle with the hearing while he is being trained. 

While at school he mingles with other deaf children, and his teachers try to under- 
stand him and know his peculiar needs. It stands to reason that when he or she is 
suddenly thrown among hearing people without any assistance it is as though he were 
thrown into the sea and told to swim without previous instruction. 

Germany, Norway, and Denmark have applied and are successfully carrying out 
the principle that if you wish the deaf to be happy in hearing communities, you must 
let hem learn their trade with the hearing; that, while they are still in touch with the 
school and with the teacher, they must gain the self-confidence that is so essential to 
success in life. 

In a large State it would be difficult and very expensive to establish in an institution 
bona fide trade schools which would give proper training to the several boys from the 
four corners of the State. A boy from a factory district would not choose the trade a 
boy from a mining, or a Jumbering, or an agricultural district would choose. 

Bach community has its own economic and industrial problems to work out. 

We feel that the industrial training for the deaf has been established in Milwaukee 
upon a sound economic basis with the confidence that it is the best that can be done 
for the deaf to make them happy and useful members of the community. 

Instead of establishing separate industrial departments for the deaf, a special 
teacher is employed at the high school, one at the Boy’s Trade School, and one at the 
Girl’s Trade School, not only to give the deaf the extra assistance, but primarily to help 
them gain self-confidence and to tide them over the period of timidity. 

Gradually, as the pupils gain power and the confidence that they can do what others 
do, the special help is withdrawn. The boys and girls that have graduated from these 
higher institutions are competing very nicely with their hearing brothers and sisters. 
Thus far I have sketched the training of the child of average mental ability and of 
those only a little retarded. 
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THE FEEBLE-MINDED DEAF. 


You all have read Dr. Crouter’s paper on Oralism read at Delavan, stating that 
speech was primarily taught as a means to mental development. According to his 
theory and that of all other psychologists, if a child is educable and has enough power 
to become independent, it is his prerogative to be taught speech asa means to mental 
development. If he has not the mentality or the disposition to become a constructive 
element in the community, but a destructive one or a burden to the State, he must be 
dealt with differently. I have reached the feeble-minded, or the class that confronts 
educators as the greatest problem of the day. 

All those who live near congested districts have this problem brought before them 
most vividly. It confronts the day school teacher as well as those in the institution. 

In all countries of northern Europe and in England the deaf are classified and the 
feeble-minded separated from the others. 


In London I found that which appealed to me as the most effectual system of classi- 
fication. All A, B, and C, meaning all mentally normal, supernormal, and those a few 
years retarded, go to day schools and are taught by the oral system. The feeble- 
minded are placed in a residential school. Before a child is entered there he must 
have attended an oral school for at least two years, and should he, at any time after 
training, show sufficient improvement as to intelligence, he can be returned to a day 
school. 

TREATMENT AND TRAINING. 


What are the treatment and training that ought to be given at such a residential 
school? To this question I have formulated an answer based on my own observation 
made not only in the schools for the deaf, but at different schools for cripples, orphans, 
and backward children. 

MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The intelligence of the child has to be reached and awakened, and how is this to be 
done? Any method employed should be thoroughly calculated to accomplish this 
object. Speech, at any rate, should always be employed by the teacher, for, uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, she will be more expressive in her facial movements when speaking 
than when merely spelling. Besides, some pupils may have a degree of latent hearing 
which needs only development of mind to awaken it to responsiveness, and the natural 
gestures which accompany speech, being the most simple and primitive of all means of 
communication between man and man, must needs be a powerful element in the 
production of such a result. Signs and the manual alphabet may be used wherever 
advisable. In each case a thorough study of the individual child should be made, 
and that method which appeals to each one separately employed. 


INDUSTRIAL. 


The teacher of the feeble-minded can never know when she will be brought up 
against a wall nee which she can not penetrate. She must, therefore, search for 
and discover what the child is capable of doing or what he may be taught to do. If, 
after a fair trial, she finds that her pupil can not place a round peg into a round hole 
or a square one into a ogeeee hole, slte must realize that he will never do anything 
that requires an eye for form, and she must look elsewhere for signs of development. 
If he has no eye for form, he may have for color, which may be turned to good advan- 
tage by instruction in beadwork or woven-designs. 

Another child may be able to learn crocheting lace, or making torchon, or other 
desirable articles, for the market. Some may learn to do one kind of embroidery, or 
hemstitching. Boys might learn to make brushes, or to finish furniture, or make a 
certain part of furniture, or be put to work in the garden. 

In short, each child should be given opportunity to learn something useful and 
helpful toward his own support. 

A child of well-balanced mentality can become useful in more than one way; but 
one of unequal balance may be capable of doing only just one thing. It becomes, 
therefore, the primal duty of the teacher of the feeble-minded to find out, in any 
given case, what this one thing is. She needs to be resourceful and original, in order 
to determine what capabilities exist and how to develop them. 


HOME FOR ADULTS. 


Segregation from the general community should be observed in the case of the 
feeble-minded deaf in order to prevent them from procreating their kind; therefore 
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residential schools should give way to homes for the adults where inmates may enjoy 
all the privileges of companionship and helpfulness—these to be established on the 
cottage plan. 

Not more than 8 or 10 should become inmates of a cottage, and each cottage should 
havea big brother or sister who could assume and perform the duties of the head of 
the family. Certain home duties should be assigned those capable of doing them. 
Others may be employed in a community shop in making articles of economic value 
which would help them to become self-supporting and thus awaken in them a senti- 
ment of self-respect which will contribute to their happiness. 

I visited a home for cripples in Christiania, Norway, where each inmate had the 
opportunity of working something for which he was fitted, and I could not conceal 
my surprise at the manifest happiness that pervaded the whole institution. One 
girl without arms embroidered hardanger with her mouth only, the machine for catch- 
ing the needle having been especially devised for this purpose. She was partially 
earning her living, and thereby cultivating a wholesome sense of self-respect which 
would hardly have been possible had she been merely an object of charity, however 
well meaning. The men in the shops made pretty hand-carved furniture that sold 
at high prices, some doing only the finishing. Some were brushmakers, others wheel- 
wrights, or bakers or tailors. Each one was helping to support the home. 

The home for dependent deaf women in Copenhagen was almost self-supporting, 
and I can not see any reason why a community home of this character, properly 
managed, should not be made at least almost self-supporting and the burden partially 
lifted from the State. 

Out of my experience and observation abroad, I have come to see the following 
résumé of the ideal system in my mind: 

First. All mentally normal deaf children should go to day schools. 

Second. All mentally retarded or those who had previously learned signs should be 
placed in separate departments or schools in order to prevent their signs and dispo- 
sitions from becoming harmful to those in the pure oral department. Speech and 
speech-reading should be taught to the above. 

Third. The mentally deficient should be placed in residential schools where any 
method best suited to each individual case may be employed. All pupils should be 
given a fair trial of at least two or three years in a purely oral school. If after a fair 
trial he is found to be mentally deficient he may be transferred to a residential school 
upon the recommendation of the principal, the psychologist, and the State supervisor. 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS. 


All mentally deficient, the incorrigible ones, and those.mentally normal for whom 
no proper homes can be found, should be placed in residential schools, each class in 
separate departments conducted on the cottage plan. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, 


Wherever possible, the boy or girl mentally fitted should be encouraged to learn a 
trade with the hearing or to continue the higher education at a high school with hear- 
ing children. For those not mentally fitted to learn a trade with the hearing, a 
department should be established at the residential school, where boys could learn 
agriculture, horticulture, or trades requiring a lower grade of mentality than the 
trades taught at trade schools for hearing children. 


COMMUNITY HOMES. 


In connection with the residential department for the feeble-minded should be 
established a home for the adult feeble-minded deaf, and perhaps the indigent might 
be included. 

SUPERVISION. 


All academical work in all the schools should be under the supervision of the State 
department of education, and the physical care of the residential schools and com- 
munity homes under the supervision of the board of control. 


AFTER CARE, 


The board of control should have the power to appoint a visiting board whose duty 
it shall be to visit the community homes and the homes in which children are boarded 
out, to report on the progress or retardation of children and adults, to give advice as 
to the wellane of the individual inmates and to obtain employment for young deaf 
people until they are 21 years of age, 
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I am not relegating the most desirable task to the day schools. In fact, if I had a 
choice, it would be of great interest to me to take up this most difficult problem of the 
retarded and the backward, the one requiring the greatest amount of skill and judg- 
ment, and work it out according to my vision. 

The great cry of the hour is “‘the individual,’’ and an equally great fact is that a 
system is only as strong as its weakest link. America justifies the existence of all her 
palatial institutions in their power to qualify men and women to live happily under 
any and all circumstances, but before she can claim to be an unquestioned and unsur- 
a leader in education she must also recognize the fact that each individual, 

owever feeble, after he has been brought into the world has a right to receive care 
and training that will fit him to become useful in whatever line his capacity may lie. 
She must recognize the fact that each element in the community should be made 
constructive to the greatest degree possible. To us educators of the deaf falls the 
responsibility of caring for the feeble-minded deaf, as well as for the brightest ones. 
If we neglect them we help fill the prisons with criminals and the almshouses with 
paupers, but if we take care of them by proper and well-balanced care and training, 
they may be made to lead useful and happy lives in a community home, thereby 
preventing them from becoming a menace to themselves and to society at large. 

The foregoing is an ideal as I see it, but it seems to me that if the institution and 
the day schools would work harmoniously this ideal system could very easily be 
materialized. 


The CuarrMAN. Miss Jennie C. Smith, of Wisconsin, and Miss 
McCowen, of Chicago, who are scheduled to discuss this paper, have 
been unable to be with us. 

Dr. Harris Taytor. What about manual training in the smaller 
schools ? 

Miss WerrstErn. The manual training in all the schools is super- 
vised by the supervisors of manual training and drawing in the 

ublic schools. Wherever special teachers are employed, the deaf 
ave their assignment at regular periods during the week. 

Dr. Hatyt.—Suppose there are 10 or 12, would arrangements be 
made in day schools so they could have instruction ? 

Miss WETTSTEIN. Yes, sir; Milwaukee employs a special manual- 
training teacher for the deaf. This teacher has charge of the work 
through the fourth grade. Pupils in the fifth and sixth grades 
attend the public school centers and receive instruction from a 
special teacher there; seventh and eighth — pupils take the 
high-school course with our own teacher. This arrangement gives 
the deaf pupils an advantage of two years over hearing pupils attend- 
ing the public schools. 

: do not know of a single day school where manual training is not 
given a prominent place on the program. 

In large cities you will find, perhaps, a more complete system 
than in small ones, but the relative value may be the same. 

Dr. Harris Tartor. I wish to ask Miss Wettstein if she can sug- 
gest some problems involved in the education of the deaf in day 
schools. So far she has not mentioned a single problem. I would 
like _ ask if the day school has any problem; and if so, what it 
may be? 

Miss WertrtstE1n. The technical speech problems are identical, I 
think. Day schools are part of the public-school system and receive 
all the equipment nasded: There is nothing to prevent their doing 
good work if they can secure good teachers. 

With good teachers we can do good work; without, we can not. 

Dr. Harris Taytor. How can the day school and institution 
each work in harmony? I think it would be well, and I do work so 
in New York, I think; but, after this institution is abolished and 
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ou have taken the whole thing, how can we work in harmony? It 
ois very much like the lion and lamb lying down together, the 
lamb inside of the lion. 

Miss WetrtsTEIN. Evidently Dr. Taylor did not understand me. 
I did not say a word about abolishing the institution; but I said that 
the day schools and the institutions should work harmoniously. 
The institution must readjust itself to modern conditions. I said 
all the mentally deficient, the oe ee ones, and those for whom 
no proper homes could be provided should go to residential schools. 
This means an institution. 

Dr. Harris Taytor. I thought you were assigned “speech prob- 
ems.” 

Miss WetrtsTEIn. I told you Dr. Crouter first assigned me the 
subject of ‘The education of the deaf in day schools,” and I wrote 
this paper before I.saw the change on the program. That accounts 
for my broader handling of the subject. I did not have time to 
change it. I am thankful to Dr. Crouter for giving me this oppor- 
tunity of making my position clear. 

Dr. Taytor. Then the speech problems will be practically the 
same as in other schools? 

Miss WETTSTEIN. Yes, sir; with the modifications stated in my 


paper. 

Dr. Crouter. The next subject is “Speech problems in combined 
schools,” presented by Supt. Frank M. Driggs, of the Utah school, 
to be followed by a discussion by Dr. W. K. Argo, of Colorado. 


SPEECH PROBLEMS IN COMBINED-SYSTEM SCHOOLS. 


Some years ago a prominent public official said, “It is much harder to live up to 
praise than criticism.’’ Pardon me, then, if I do not praise you, your school, or 

our work. We all know how much easier it is to tear down than it is to build up, 

ut what real pleasure there is in being permitted to build and build well. We 
know also that it is not as hard to say what should be done as it is to do or put into 
successful operation theories well expounded. 

I hope I shall not criticize too severely, break down too many carefully erected 
educational fences, let loose the bulls of manualism and bears of oralism, or present 
too many impractical theories for you to tear to pieces. My only hope is to bring a 
thought or two that may encourage or inspire us in solving the perplexing problems 
that confront us day after day and year after year. We have much to do, much 
to learn, much to strive for, and much to accomplish, but the pleasure coming from 
the doing of work that is worth while, obtaining knowledge, striving for bigger and 
better things, and from successful accomplishment ought to bring sufficient reward. 

I have been asked to tell of “Speech problems in combined-system schools.” 
The chairman of the oral section did not intend, I am sure, that I should dwell upon 
the actual difficulties met in the teaching of elementary sounds to deaf children, 
combinations of sounds, or tongue gymnastics, for there can be no real difference in 
the teaching of the sounds of letters in oral and combined schools. Teaching, edu- 
cation, growth, and development must be the same wherever found. True, we may 
find good teaching in one school and poor teaching in another, much growth in one 
class and little in another, as well as different educational standards in different 
localities. True, there are more difficulties in one school than in another in teaching 
the elements of speech. Surely we encounter slower minds in one place than in 
another. We also find men and women endeavoring to teach speech in some schools 
who find serious obstacles and insurmountable difficulties that discourage and dis- 
hearten, while in other schools real, live, wide-awake educators find joy in meeting 
and overcoming the same perplexing problems. 

The natural teacher leads the chi ir to find pleasure in accomplishment, no matter 
how great or how difficult the task. In some school rooms to study is good fun, to 
grow is joyous life and liberty, while in some other classrooms work is drudgery and 
advancement arduous labor. 
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To secure satisfactory results from any lesson, any subject, any course of study, 
we must first of all ‘“‘get into the game,’’ infuse into the child, the class, and the 
school that spirit, that influence, that perfume, if you will, that permeates the atmos- 

here and creates the desire that insures success, no matter what sort of school you 
om or what sort of woe are given you to be educated. 

‘‘ As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.”’ 

‘* And as he smiles another smiles, and by and by there are miles and miles of smiles, 
because he smiles and life’s worth while, if we but smile.’ 

If the atmosphere of your school fills your pupils with a desire for knowledge, then 
it is knowledge they will get. If the enveloping influence of your institution is suffi- 
cient to intoxicate your children with a desire to speak, then they will get speech 
and the speech habit. 

The problem of speech teaching in combined-system schools may be measured 
by the barometer that registers speech atmosphere or by the influence for and the 
environment of speech in your school. There are problems which make the most 
satisfactory results in the teaching of speech in such schools not only discouraging 
but practically impossible. It is to some of these difficulties that I shall now direct 
your attention. 

The first problem is to find a superintendent who really believes the deaf can and 
should be taught speech, who not only believes this but preaches it and practices 
what he preaches. May I ask the superintendents here to-day how many are willing 
to sit patiently in their office chairs and listen to the faltering speech of their pupils 
who are honestly and earnestly trying to learn to talk? How many superintendents 
are there here who reply to those same pupils in signs or manual spelling when speech 
should be used? Did you ever stop to count the many golden opportunities you have 
every day to use your commanding influence for better speech and lip reading? 
Perhaps your answer will be, ‘‘I can not take the time,”’ or, ‘‘It is too slow; signs are 
easier.’’ If such an answer is in your mind, my only advice is, read Harris Taylor’s 
paper of a few years ago at Chicago on “‘Saving time.” 

While visiting a large school for the deaf in the Middle West some years ago I resolved 
that I should from that very day lose no chance to encourage the use of speech and 
English among my pupils. It was Saturday, just after dinner, when there came to 
the office of the superintendent more than half a hundred boys. Some wanted spend- 

‘ing money and others wanted permission to go to town. Boy after boy addressed 
the superintendent. Reply after reply was given, yet not a word was spoken, although 
many of the lads knew how to speak and read the lips well. Scarcely a word was 
spelled, surely not a complete sentence. Then and there more than 50 golden oppor- 
tunities for the encouragement and improvement of conversational English were 
lost. Then and there the influence for better English and speech from the head of 
that school could not be seen or felt. Fellow superintendents, this was one of the 
greatest lessons of my life. I trust my calling the incident to your attention may 
induce you to resolve as I did. 

Another very serious problem is to secure efficient and well-trained teachers who 
really believe in their work and whose influence for speech for the deaf is sufficiently 
strong to overbalance the Ce influences. The standard of our teaching force 
must be kept high. We should select teachers who have normal or university train- 
ing whenever possible. Successful public-school teachers with special training in 
speech teaching and methods employed in educating the deaf usually not only make 

ood in our work but often turn out to be our very best educators. I should not 

hesitate to secure real teachers from the public schools for intermediate and advanced 
oral classes, for I know from bag a that they will, almost without exception, 
do most satisfactory work, often bringing valuable suggestions and influences which 
tend to strengthen and maintain high educational standards. 

Another barrier, perhaps the greatest of all, encountered in obtaining desirable 
results in the teaching of speech in combined-system schools is the almost constant 
use of the manual alphabet and the sign language in schoolrooms and elsewhere. In 
most combined-system schools great effort is exerted to suppress, especially in oral 
classes, the use of the manual alphabet and the sign language within the ebieens, 
while little or no effort is used to encourage the use of speech and lip reading outside 
the schoolroom. Surely you would learn to speak and use German or French more 
easily, more readily, and more fluently if you studied those languages in Germany 
and nce = the German and French people than in any American college or 
university. Would not more excellent results follow in combined-system schools if 

your deaf children who are being taught orally used speech and lip reading rather than 
something else outside their classrooms? To point out this difficulty is one thing; 
to put it into practice, a seriousand perplexing problem. Yetif your resultsin speec 

teaching in combined-system schools are to be at all satisfactory, you must face the 
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situation and solve the problem. In its solution you may be compelled to separate 
your younger pupils from the older ones, you will have to employ Sette supervisors 
and more of them, educated supervisors, supervisors and matrons, and instructors of 
industries willing and ready to supplement and assist the work already well and care- 
fully done by the teachers of speech. Please do not say this is impossible. Try it 
out and marvel at the-results. 

Still another problem is the attitude of many of the adult deaf and many manual 
teachers who are opposed to the oral method. Their opposition in some localities is 
indeed great, so great as to make it seem almost useless to attempt the teaching of 
speech at all. How to overcome this obstacle is indeed a question. In my opinion, 
the best way to win their support and commendation is to produce the best possible 
results, Show them your mt classes, and if your work is what it ought to be, you 
will make better headway with their hearty cooperation. 

There are other problems, but these, viz, the selection of a superintendent with the 
right spirit, the employment of real teachers, the use of speech and Lip reading outside 
the classroom, and the hearty cooperation of the adult deaf and manual teachers, 
including teachers of industries, constitute what seem to me to be the greatest 
obstacles in the way of obtaining desirable and satisfactory results in the teaching of 
speech in combined-system schools. Can these problems be solved is the all-important 
question. Yes, if you have or can secure the right spirit, the speech atmosphere. 

Before I prepared this short paper I addressed a letter to the superintendents of 
the combined-system schools of America asking what were their most serious hindrances 
or difficult problems to the best results in the teaching of speech in their schools. I 
shall read only two of their replies, but shall ask permission to have all of their letters 
appended to this paper and printed in the proceedings of the convention. 

(The letters follow:) 


‘“The most serious hindrance in the combined school is the fact that almost all the 
teachers know more or less about the sign language, and a good many of the officers, 
and they use it to the crowding out of speech. I do not believe we can have good 
speech or lip reading without continued practice; and in acombined school, where the 
whole atmosphere is signs, it is extremely difficult to get the necessary amount of 
practice. The sign language would hurt nobody if it were not used in place of speech 
and lip reading, but just so far as it does take their places it does harm. Whether or 
not the good coming from the mental virility attained by a contijued and uninter- 
rupted flow of ideas more than counteracts the bad effects of the use of the sign lan- 
guage is : question in my mind that I wish somebody would settle before F get very 
much older.”’ 


“*T think it is wholly impossible to get as good results in speech in a well-conducted 
combined school as in a well-conducted oral school. The chief and almost onl 
reason is that the combined school can not secure the speech atmosphere. Sense 
to be good must be intelligible; to be intelligible it must be well taught; to be well 
taught it must be thoroughly drilled and if constantly practiced becomes spontaneous 
and is then a part of the child’s being. Few combined schools practice and use speech 
in the same persistent and earnest manner that oral schools do and, consequently, 
from my point of view, do not secure the same spontaneity or the same flexibility. 

“‘Good speech is needed by all deaf children, not as an accomplishment, but as a 
substitute for what has been removed or withheld from them. To get it in our com- 
bined schools is a perplexing problem, for it requires the environment of speech, 
unlimited patience, and untiring sympathy with unbounded courage on the part of 
the pupil who is often striving against great odds. 

ft avorable conditions do not exist in our combined schools for hencbing speech 
well and getting good results (and they do not in some of them), the difficulties and 
hindrances easily become so great that the little speech the deaf child receives in 
the classroom is frequently smothered in the a of spelling and signs on the 

layground and elsewhere about the institution and thus our best efforts are often de- 
eated. 

“The most serious hindrance here is the lack of the speech habit among pee 
teachers and officers alike, and the envelopment of the institution in an atmosphere 
of spelling and signs; also the hesitancy of some to realize the full ee 
significance of useful speech to the deaf and to get them to apply speech at all times 
and at all places. To successfully accomplish this in our school is a big task because 
of the school’s early association and its original purpose. 7 

“A hindrance in all our schools is the inability to secure teachers thoroughly trained 
and able to teach speech correctly, who themselves have the speech habit and can 
instill it into their pupils. 


85514°—S. Doc. 986, 68-38 
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“Still another very serious hindrance is the attitude of the adult deaf, many of them 
teachers, toward speech teaching in our combined schools. This attitude ranges from 
total indifference to actual antagonism and often operates as a subtle influence against 
a free and spontaneous use of speech both in and out of the classroom.” 


‘The most serious hindrance to the best results in the teaching of speech in this 
school is its nonspeech environment in the general prevalence and practice outside 
of school of manual means of communication. Necessarily lack of practice of speech 
and lip reading outside of school makes the most skillful teaching in a degree ineffective 
of the aimed at results.”’ 


‘The great trouble here at present is the dominance of the manual department of 
the school in all that that implies and means. When the time comes that this domi- 
nance shall be transferred to the oral department, I feel that the hindrance will be 
very much less serious, and it may come in time to be quite ineffective. At present 
our school is made up of eight oral and eight manual classes, the latter containing all 
the older pupils, so you understand what I mean when I speak of the dominance of 
the manual work.” 


‘1, It is impossible for a child to express himself in the natural fluency of speech, 
when it is used as a means of communication in the schoolroom only. Thespeech habit 
is not formed (the child not being required and encouraged to use speech out of 
school). 

a ‘whe lack of interest on part of ry tects in encouraging speech. Not being 
educators, supervisors take the line of least resistance and give directions in signs, 
not even going to the trouble to spell. 

‘3. Inefficiency of oral teachers. The trdined mind being necessary for language 
development (the use of words and construction of child’s vocabulary). Knowing 
how to give articulation lessons. 

‘4, The absolute necessity of the oral teacher’s being inbred with the ‘spirit of 
the game,’ never missing an opportunity on the playground, on the street, in the 
halls, or wherever the child may be, to use spoken language and encourage the use of 
it by the child. 

“5. Lack of tact in pure oralists. 

“6. Having the chapel service for the entire school in signs and spelling. 

“7, Society work (literary and Christian Endeavor) in signs and spelling. 

“8. Trades and domestic work. Instructions given in signs and finger reading. 

‘‘Some suggestions to encourage speech in combined schools. Make speech the 
most attractive thing in the school life of the child. 

“1, By means of games, as London Bridge, Stage Coach, etc. 

‘2. Tone work with piano and singing or chanting Mother Goose rhymes. 

“3. Little plays in costumes. 

‘4. Encourage every effort on part of child to use his speech, devoting an hour a day 
to conversational language. 

“5. Not looking for flaws in articulation all the time, but tactfully selecting what 
can be commended, the effort. 

“May I add that the superintendent as head of the school, the one to whom the 
conscientious teacher looks to be an inspiration and support, is sometimes quite as 
much of a problem in the oral work as any one mentioned.” 


“1, The lack of requirement of speech when the children are outside of the class- 
room, especially from supervisors and others with whom the children are in close touch. 

“2. The use of signs at times when the child has difficulty in making himself clearly 
understood by speech. ; 

“3. The lack of constant effort and drill in tongue gymnastics and the development 
of voice.” 


“One of the most serious hindrances to the best results in the teaching of speech 
and the acquirement of speech habit in a combined school, is the lack of concerted 
effort on the part of officers and teachers to communicate in speech to the orally taught 
pupils outside of the schoolrooms. 

“Tn a combined school, signs predominate everywhere over speech. Their use is 
not sufficiently discouraged, if at all in the various departments of the school. We 
find them used without restriction in chapel, shops, workrooms, dormitories, and play- 
ground and only in the schoolroom, where about five hours of the day is spent, is the 
pupil required to use his speech. There only are signs excluded, their use often 

eing made a punishable offense, and in order to prevent them, the teacher must be 
constantly on the alert. Therefore, a large majority of our orally taught pupils look 
upon speech and speech reading merely as schoolroom work, confining it to the school- 
room, laying it aside each day along with textbooks, and taking it up the next day 
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as a task to be performed while in school. Little wonder, therefore, that to many of 
your pupils speech becomes an effort rather than a natural means of communication, 
and instead of a pleasure it is made a task and a hardship.”’ 


“Signs,” 


“First. Lack of well-equipped teachers who believe in the oral method of instruc- 
tion. Too often some teachers hold their positions with little behind the position 
except salary. 

“Second. The lack of pupils being required by officers and teachers to use speech 
and speech reading outside of the schoolroom—these officers and teachers using the 
sign language perhaps more than spelling. 

“Third. Criticism and discouragement by some manual teachers, both hearing and 
deaf, and by some adult deaf, not connected with the school, whom the children 
meet.” 


“In my opinion, the most serious hindrances to the best results in the teaching of 
speech in a combined school is the fact that outside of the schoolroom the children are 
not surrounded by an atmosphere that is conducive to the use of speech by the pupils. 
It is through use only that deaf children can get speech that will be of value and they 
must live in an atmosphere of — As you well know, it is hard to get such a con- 
dition in a combined school. I think this is the most difficult problem that we have 
to contend with.”’ 


“The greatest obstacle to oral work in our little school as well as in the other schools 
is the lack of an oral spirit in the school. That does not mean that we all do not believe 
in oral work, for we do, to varying degrees, from the most conservative or shall I say 
radical manualist who believes that only the semideaf and the semimute can suc- 
cessfully be taught orally to those most radical oralists who believe that all should 
be so taught, but when even these most radical oralists get into a combined school 
they at once proceed to decide that of course we can not accomplish the results that are 
accomplished in the oral schools, in spite of the fact that every combined school 
can furnish examples of oral work that compare favorably with that done in oral 
schools, but the average is not so good. 

“The reason of this failure is that we do inspire a few of our pupils to try out of school 
to use their speech and lip reading on other occasions than those required in the school- 
room and these pupils become our star performers, not because they are necessarily 
any better along that line, but because they have more of the oral spirit. Could we 
as officers and teachers and employees be infused with the same oral spirit that inspires 
those in the pure oral school, our success with those whom we can teach orally would be 
no less than theirs, and at the same time we should retain whatever advantages go 
with the combined system. 

“The first step to success is to infuse the teachers with an oral enthusiasm which 
shall make of speech and speech reading something more than a schoolroom exercise, 
and to increase their faith in the efficiency of their efforts even under the conditions 
of the combined system. Then lét them teach to the little ones things to be said to 
and asked of the different employees with whom they have to do. If he wants some 
apples from the kitchen, send the little one with the request, ‘I want some apples, 
please,’ and the little one will come back proud of his success and gradually learn that 
speech is a practical thing. So, through the whole course. If we could get more of 
our advance pupils to sit down and talk to one another just like ‘folks,’ we would render 
our success sure and greatly increase the general efficiency of our work, just as we do 
when we succeed in getting a child to sit down and try to read by himself.”’ 


“T think the separation of the ea children from the older ones is absolutely 


necessary for the best results. They should be kept apart until they have formed 
the habit of thinking in English instead of in signs. In the older grades where they 
use signs they do not seem to be much of a handicap as far as their speech is concerned.”’ 


“It is my opinion that we can and do teach speech and lip reading as well in com- 
bined schools as in oral schools, but we fall short in getting it put into practice, and 
you recall that old saying, ‘Practice makes perfect.’ 

‘‘We do not get it put into apectics for the reason that many of our pupils are in 
manual classes. These manual pupils use the sign language almost entirely out of 
the schoolroom, though some few of them resort to the manual alphabet. Now this 
very naturally compels our oral pupils also to adopt signs as a means of communica- 
tion when not in school. 

‘* Also our supervisors in most of our combined schools have both manual and oral 
pupils in their care, and they, too, use signs as a means of communication with the 
pupils, as it is a language common to all. As a result speech is looked upon by our 
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oral pupils more as a schoolroom study than as something of real value to them every 

day, and so they do not use it as a means of communication. The very fact that our 

pupils undervalue speech and lip reading causes many of them to become disgusted 

with it as they grow older, and ey tell the younger ones that it is a waste of time 
a 


is no good, etc., and so many of the latter class do not exert themselves as the would 
if in oral schools where speech was the only means of communication recognized.”’ 


‘To me there appear to be two principal hindrances—first, antipathy of the deaf 
themselves to all oral work and incidentally to oral teachers; and second, the fact 
that the little deaf youngsters when associated with the older deaf very early master 
the sign language and very naturally prefer to use this. It makes known their wants 
more clearly and rapidly rather than does their labored speech. There are many 
minor difficulties connected, but in my opinion these two are the greatest.” 


“The one great difficulty in my opinion in the teaching of speech in combined 
schools is in creating an earnest desire on the part of the pupils for speech. My obser- 
vation here makes this very clear to me although I may not be able to express it on 

aper. Years there was a constant tendency for the children who were struggling 
i speech and lip reading to become disheartened and ask to be transferred to the 
manual department. That has now entirely changed. Such a request never comes 
now and if I am obliged to make such a transfer on my own and the teacher’s judg- 
ment it is against the bitter protest of the child. Every child here longs to remain in 
the oral department. That means, of course, that most of them do so remain and that 
the atmosphere by which each child surrounds himself is an oral atmosphere. Estab- 
lishing this atmosphere I believe is the great problem in combined schools.”’ 


‘“‘T know of no ‘serious hindrance or difficult problems’ in teaching speech in our 
school. The fact that we recognize the combined method does not warrant the thought 
that there are obstacles in the way of teaching speech. We find no difficulty in the 
teaching of speech to those children who are able to take speech, inasmuch as we allow 
no signs nor the use of the manual alphabet in our oral classes. The pupils in these 
classes are advancing and improving just as acceptably as if they were in pure oral 
schools. True, the association with the manually taught pupils brings about a knowl- 
edge of the manual alphabet and of signs, but we consider this an accomplishment 
pi not find that the knowledge of signs 1s a detriment to the acquisition of speech.” 


‘Oral teachers trained in purely oral schools are not apt to be in sympathy with 
combined schools. Are not always loyal to school and criticize manual teachers and 
classes. 

“‘We try to cover a certain amount of ground each year and do not put so much 
time on speech training as in purely oral schools. This is no doubt true in all combined 
schools where mental development is regarded as more valuable than voice culture. 

‘‘Signs are used freely out of school and shop hours. Children use speech only in 
combined schools when made to do so. 

‘‘T presume speech is taught in a good many combined schools because the parents 
demand it and not because the authorities are really in favor of it. I believe every 
— should be given a fair trial in an oral class, but it may be that some principals 
and superintendents tolerate oralism because of pressure. 

‘‘Speech teaching brings us a lot of teachers who only know the deaf superficially. 
A teacher without a knowledge of finger spelling and signs is only half trained for 
work with the deaf.’’ 


‘‘Our difficulty is to give our pupils speech habits and to get better lip reading. I 
think this condition is caused by— 

“1. Poor grading. 

‘*Tn a small school two or three grades in a classroom (each grade usually composed 
of semimutes, hard-of-hearing pupils, and congentially deaf pupils, whose ages vary 
from 2 to 6 years) are not helpful in securing attention and concentration—the 
essentials of good lip reading. 

‘During the past year we have improved conditions somewhat by dividing our 
five-hour school session into six periods. Each division leaves the classroom for three 
of these periods to do special work in lip reading, mental arithmetic, drawing, hand 
work orstudy. This was done by our normal students and our manual-training teacher. 
We would prefer to choose the lesser of two evils and have one grade with a teacher 
oe a single period of two and one-half hours, but can not do that until we get more 

< 


“9. Lack of funds. 
‘With more supervision out of school we could get better speech and speech-reading 
habits. A supervisor should not have more than 10 pupils in his charge. Too often 
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a - takes the place of the spoken question or command because a great amount of 
work must be accomplished or a great number cared for in a short time. 

“3. Lack of intelligent cooperation in the household and industrial departments. 

‘Persons in these departments are usually interested and willing, but do not 
understand speech problems. To overcome this difficulty a meeting of the members 
of these departments is held at least once a month with the sletiod. (Teachers are 
sometimes present.) Speech problems are discussed. Each teacher is required to 
hectograph in detail all the words and sentence forms that the pupils in her class 
know. At the end of each month new words and forms are added. A copy is given 
each member of these departments and one is posted in each hall where it can be 
— referred to. New words and sentences needed in the shop out of school are 
taught in the classrooms. 

‘We expect our pupils to use their speech at the table. Our matrons and super- 
visors take all their meals with the children. Our teachers take lunch with the 
pupils on school days.”’ 


‘‘T beg to say the most serious hindrance to the best results of teaching speech in 
my school is the lack of speech atmosphere outside the schoolroom. We are trying 
in every possible way to overcome this difficulty in the way to better results.”’ 


‘‘T do not know any answer that can be given, for I have never found any that did 
not exist in all other schools than combined schools. 

“In my 15 years’ actual work in the schoolroom, with every pupil I ever had, a 
different way had to be taken from any other one, and I never found any rule, and do 
not believe that one exists by which deaf people can be taught to talk except the 
simple rule ‘do it.’ 

‘You may theorize and speculate as much as you please. At last you simply have 
to get down and dig for it. 

“‘T am sure that one of the most serious hindrances to the teaching of speech in my 
school is the ‘warfare’ waged against it by some of the deaf teachers, supervisors, 
and other deaf employees in the school.” 


‘As a point of fact I believe that the language problem is the most serious and 
difficult; in fact, one may say, the only problem in securing best results from speech. 
As I view it, the medium of thought interchange among the deaf is not entirely a 

ken language. Language as we understand it was built up and developed around 
the auditory apparatus. When this is lost the visual centers do not take up and give 
the same potency to speech sounds as does the auditory apparatus to speech sounds. 
The English language, divested of sound when spoken, becomes merely a series of 
fleeting lip signs, which do not arouse and thrill the visual centers as do the language 
sounds when directed to the auditory centers. 

‘Until a child has something to say there is no particular need of interchange with 
another. Failure to recognize the fact that the nervous system can be sensitized 
and made to appreciate harmonious sound waves, which vitalize the words of a lan- 
guage ceevidee for the ear, might be said to be the most serious obstacle, but this 
would not apply to combined schools alone. Failure to recognize the difficulties 
presented by the semimute, who has become deaf after having learned to read and 
after having had the appreciation of spoken language; failure to recognize the con- 
ditions presented by the hard-of-hearing pupil; failure to differentiate between the 
differing grades of mentality, and failure to recognize the excessive handicap imposed 
upon the toto-congenital deaf. 

‘In my experience I believe that a full and complete appreciation of the English 
language demands an appreciation and sensitiveness to sound. Where this is not 
possible it becomes a vehicle for thought transference, like a wagon without wheels.”’ 


‘*1, Lack of training on the part of all of the oral teachers. In many schools a few 
trained teachers are put in the primary grades and a supervisor placed over them, 
so the pupil may be started right. But in the intermediate and higher grades the oral 
teachers are not trained, and in a short time bad habits in speech are formed. The 
teachers do not know how to correct errors, and most that is gained in the lower grades 
is thereby lost. It is very important that all teachers of oral classes be thoroughly 
prepared for their work. : 

‘*2. Lack of practice in speech and lip reading out of school. The language used 
in school and out of school is entirely different. The pupils when well instructed 
learn to speak in the schoolroom very well and readily read their teachers’ lips. The 

upils become drilled in school language, but for language out of school there is no 
Frill and very little practice. The environment of sign language and a spellin 
entirely precludes a practical and daily use of speech and lip reading. Speech an 
lip resdiing may be taught in a class in a combined school where the teachers are trained 
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as well as in a pure oral school. But for lack of practice on the outside the knowledge 
thus gained is made use of only in a very limited way, and that with the immediate 
members of the family or close friends. But even in spite of that fact, I believe in 
teaching all the speech and lip reading possible in a combined school, and in the best 
possible way by teachers thoroughly trained for their work.”’ 


‘As far as the teaching of speech is concerned we don’t face any different problems 
than oral schools, but as to the applications of speech, why, there is only one very 
simple answer. We do not have enough hearing people with the children after they 
leave the schoolroom. 

‘‘Solution.—I would employ more hearing supervisors and I would have them as 
well trained as a teacher.” 


“We allow some of our normal students to live in and require them to encourage 
speech, and next year we shall have more and make a stronger point of speech and 
especially lip reading.”’ 

‘*T am frank to say that our chief hindrance here is in securing well qualified teachers 
for our oral department. Having colored deaf pupils only and colored teachers, we 
find extreme difficulty in finding persons qualified for the tasks devolving upon 
them in the prosecution of their labors.”’ 


‘*More specially trained good oral teachers in every school. We do not find that our 
orally taught pupils, being in a combined school and associating with the pupils who 
make signs outside of school—in the chapel exercises, in their societies, etc.—consti- 
tute any problem calling for special solution. This friction of mind upon mind, we 
think brightens up our oral pupils and offsets, to a large extent at least, the disad- 
vantage of lack of much practice in speaking and lip reading outside of the school 
room.” 


‘“‘T think that perhaps greater success would be obtained if we would require more 
of the use of speech outside of the schoolrooms, and the fact that we do not do so, I 
believe, is in a measure a hindrance. I presume too that better speech might result 
from an entire separation of the orally taught and those taught by the manual method. 
I do not say, however, that this ought to be done, because there are other very im- 
portant considerations that would not be benefited by this separation. Doubtless a 
child would do the very best possible if he had to use speech in self-defense. 


“Of course there are innumerable problems in speech teaching, but in our present 
state of knowledge and expertness in applying this art most of these are individual 
and apply to all schools alike. I have bumped into this proposition under varying 
conditions and from different angles for 20 years and I am unable to name any 
serious hindrance that is due solely to the fact that other methods of instruction are 
used in the same school. 

“‘T have taught in all departments and nearly all grades of the school, also have 
read most of what has been written on the subject, at have discussed it with a large 
number of people connected with the work, and after eliminating as far as possible all 
perstael interest, professional prejudice, natural sentiment, and lack of competent 

nowledge of conditions, and looking squarely at the facts as presented in a com- 
parison of the results obtained, I don’t honestly believe that such hindrance exists. 
Semnnent of course, the teaching to be efficient and the organization properly coor- 
inated.” 


“First. The association of pupils outside of school hours or class recitation. 

“Second. The objection to speech made by the deaf or manual teachers. 

“Third. The most serious hindrance, however, consists in the difficulty of acquiring 
speech and speech reading.”’ 


‘*T should say that the less practice obtained outside the schoolroom is the greatest 
hindrance. So far as the classroom work is concerned, the oral classes are conducted 
here exactly as in a pure oral school.” 

“In the first place, where manual and oral pupils mingle freely out of the class- 
rooms the atmosphere about the school is almost inevitably manual. The conversa- 
tion of the pupils outside the classroom is by means of signs and spelling. They 
naturally follow the line of least resistance. The habit of thinking in signs is thus 
formed and fixed, and speech becomes in reality a process of translation. 

‘Another difficulty that we have to contend with in combined-system schools, is 
the spirit or attitude toward speech entertained not only by pupils but by teachers 
as well. If you have visited pure oral schools you have found that the spirit of the 
whole school is altogether different as to this question. 

‘Another difficulty that we have to contend with in our State schools is the fact 
that it is hard to convince the authorities that small classes are necessary. They 
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see how many pupils are being taught manually in a class and get the idea that practi- 
cally as many can be taught in oral classes. At any rate such comparisons create an 
unwillingness on the part of the authorities to increase the number of teachers to the 
point required by successful speech teaching. 

‘Another difficulty which 1 might mention is the attitude of the prominent deaf 
in any community. This attitude, while it may sometimes be unreasonable, must 
be recognized, especially by our Western State schools, as shown by recent events 
in the State of . While of course I am in favor of teaching speech and lip 
reading to all children able to receive it, I believe that the contention of the deaf 
should have, in a measure, respectful consideration. If I could have my way, how- 
ever, I should plan to separate oral and manual pupils completely the first few years.’? 


“T find the greatest hindrance to satisfactory results in teaching speech is the use 
of the sign language in the school room. Very few of our oral (recon understand 
signs, consequently they do not carry on any except oral conversation with their 
children either in school or out, but we have a few teachers who have taught in manual 
classes, to whom the sign language clings as their shadow and they will accept an 
answer in signs or give a hint which will lead to the correct answer without even 
knowing it. 

“I do not think the use of signs out of the school room or in chapel is any detriment 
to the education of the pupil. He may lose slightly in the acquisition of the proper 
pronunciation but he will gain so much in mental development that he will be better 
off in the long run.”’ 


“The chief hindrance in my opinion, in combined schools, is that the pupils can 
not be easily prevented from talking by signs, and sign-making is not conducive to 
the learning of language, and the more they sign the less they are inclined to use 
speech. While sign-making is detrimental to the use of good Engilsh, it has its 
advantages, for the reason that the pupils that use it develop more rapidly in practical 
ideas. 

‘The tendency in several of the States seems to be to separate the oral pupils from 
the manual pupils, by having schools located at different places or by keeping these 
two classes of pupils entirely separate under the same management. 

“T believe this plan will become more common as soon as educators of the deaf 
generally become convinced that not all deaf pupils can learn speech and lip-reading. 
The plan is propably better for the orals, but surely not so good for the manuals, who 
are generally of low intellect and therefore need the contact of the brighter (oral) 
pupils.”’ 

“‘T would say that among the difficulties to be overcome in teaching the deaf child 
speech, in addition to the general difficulty of making wholly artificial methods take 
the place of natural ones, are the tendency on the part of the child to use gestures 
instead of speech, the fear of ridicule by those who can hear, the prejudice of some 
of the pupils, especially the children of deaf parents, against any attempt at speech, 
the failure of the pupil to appreciate the value of speech, and the false intonation 
that exists in every case.” 


“‘T would say that the most serious problem we meet with in our combined school 
is that the child has little or no practice in speech and speech reading outside the 
schoolroom. ‘Thus the work of the schoolroom is not supplemented and the impres- 
sion made during school hours is almost if not entirely effaced during the time spent 
outside of the schoolroom. Another disadvantage is that there is no exercise of the 
vocal organs except during the brief hours of school. This must have a deleterious, 
though perhaps not always noticable, effect upon the health of the child.” 


‘‘Our most serious hindrance is the attitude of the adult deaf. Not all of them.’’ 


“In order to obtain the best results in the teaching of speech in a combined school 
it seems to me, that perhaps the first requisite is, that the teacher should be in full 
sympathy with the oral method of teaching, and without being narrow in the appli- 
cation of this method she should honestly try to make the oral and written work the 
only means of instruction. She should inspire in the children, so far as possible, the 
desire, on their part, to do all of their work by speech. 

‘‘ Another serious hindrance, of course, is that the children in a combined school 
use the sign language or their vernacular, in preference to speech.”’ 


“First. Lack of support from the domestic department. The children are not 
addressed in speech outside the school room as often as shauld be. 

“Second. Lack of vigilance in oral teachers themselves. Sometimes they have the 
feeling that since the school is not purely oral, the best results can not be obtained; 
so they are less vigilant than they might be. 
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“Third. Criticism by manual teachers. 
“‘Fourth. In this school, the most advanced classes have been entirely manual.” 


“First. Lack of money to employ a sufficient number of the best teachers. 

“Second. Time.”’ 

“The extent of the problem or problems depends very largely on the kind of com- 
bined school. 

“‘ Assuming an average of about seven-tenths pure oral instruction in classrooms and 
about ninety-nine one-hundredths pure manualism outside the class rooms as seems 
to prevail in many ‘combined schools,’ we may expect excellent educational work 
where the manual teachers, as well as the oral, are held to a high standard of teaching 
efficiency, but I believe a high degree of success in teaching speech or rather the 
habit of pene and the habit of dependence upon lip reading is almost impossible 
under such circumstances. 

“‘T believe the standard of education should be fixed as high as possible and never 
be sacrificed to the idea that much speech and little education is better than much 
education and little speech. 

“Different types of schools for different classes of deaf children, scientifically 
tested, classified, and assigned, is the only ideal solution of the problem. The present 
plan of putting largely all grist that comes through the same mill, is unscientific 
and cruelly unjust to thes who do not fit in to this scheme of educational procedure. 

“The discouragement of the good oral teacher in a combined school of the type men- 
tioned is a problem. 

“The discouragement of the ambitious oral pupil who in the fourth or fifth year 
gives promise of being a great credit to oral instruction, and in the eighth or ninth 
wants to be transferred to a manual class, is another problem. 

“Proper methods of scientifically testing and classifying children who vary dis- 
tinctly from the normal type is another problem. 

“To bring oral teachers into that intimate sympathy with pupils as a class, that 
constant knowledge of their ups and downs into the spirit of comradeship, I might 
say, which manual teachers seem easily to enter, and which some oral teachers seem 
never to approach during whole decades of work, that is another problem.”’ 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. Areo. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, when I decided 
to take this trip through the heat to Staunton it was with the under- 
standing there would be few papers, that they would be short, and 
that there would be plenty of time for discussion. There is no use 
of discussing that paper. You have shown your appreciation. 

There is, eeeven, one point that I think might be emphasized, 
which is, that the basis of trouble in combined oeneaks is poor classi- 
fication. No matter whether such combined school is large or small, 
there could be better classification if you had but the one method 
of instruction. If you have a school of 300 or 400 children with the 

ercentage about equal—50 per cent under each method—the classi- 
Gatton would not be so bad, but in a small school like mine if you 
have a percentage of 50 and 50 or 30 and 70, under different methods, 
the school is going to suffer unless you have teachers enough for all 
the grades. Usually in such a school there must be two or three 
divisions in each class and it is hard to give proper oral instruction. 

It makes me envious when I see the report of the Philadelphia or 
Mount Airy school. Say, 525 children; so many in the primary 
department, 150 children to 15 teachers, four grades at most; first 
grade a, b, c, so many children; second grade four divisions, so many, 
say 10 children each; and I think how near heaven that would be 
to have four classes of 40 children all in the same place in the school. 
You could take a pupil from a and put him in b and so on until you 
got him fitted exactly. No wonder Dr. Crouter looks happy with 
such a condition. 
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With me, I have children of about a, b, c, d, in one class of 10 
children. My teachers sit up nights thinking how to keep two or 
three divisions busy while the teacher is at work with yet another. 
That is the trouble. 

Now, the remedy? There is no remedy for your combined school 
that will put you in the same condition as the Mount Airy school, 
but there is this: We can have more teachers, and the more teachers 
we have in either department, particularly the oral department, the 
better work. 

How can we get more and better teachers? Get more money. 
How can we get more money? We must have boards of trustees and 
superintendents who all agree that their school is not ‘the best 
school in the country and yet run on the lowest per capita basis;” 
and we must have boards of trustees and superintendents who are 
willing to say to the legislature, ‘‘We have a very fine school, but 
we could have a better one if you will furnish the money.”” Do we 
fear our legislators would not give the money? I say this, the people 
give the money and the — never say they are not willing to 
support the institution. If it were left to the initiative and refer- 
endum, the people would always stand for the school. When the 
legislature says the people do not want to give the money the legis- 
lature is wrong. But the responsibility after all rests largely with 
the-boards of trustees and the superintendents. I put it where I 
believe it belongs. 

The improvement of the whole course of instruction in our schools 
is to be solved upon the basis of smaller classes and better classifica- 
tion. You can see the change that has taken place in the last 25 
years. My first trip east I was shown into a schoolroom where one 
teacher had two classes eight hours a day, four hours for each class, 
one class of 24 and one of 22. You will not find that anywhere in 
the United States to-day. 

My advice to you is, superintendents, teachers, and trustees, each 
and all get out and rustle for more money. [Applause.] 

Dr. Crouter. Are there others to discuss this topic ? 

Miss StEvENSON. I wish to ask a question. I believe this ques- 
tion comes to almost every oral teacher in the intermediate and higher 
grades especially, in any or all of our combined schools. What shall 
a teacher do when she is given an oral class and there comes into that 
class some pupil who has good classification cards which show he is 
up with the class in speech, but in lip reading is not with the class at 
all? What shall the teacher do with that pupil? 

Dr. Crovursr. I will tell you what we do in oral schools. The 
teacher of the class takes the slow pupil outside of school hours and 
gives him or her an hour or two hours’ additional training every day 
until the child measures up with the rest of the class. 

Miss STEVENSON. Say this child is in the intermediate grade and 
the industrial department claims his attention immediately after his 
school hours are over ? 

Dr. CrouTrer. Even with the industrial hours indicated, I think, 
while it would be a great labor, if the teacher is determined to bring 
the child up to standard, she will find the time, at some period of the 
day, in which to accomplish her purpose. I would like to ask Mr. 
Driggs or Mr. Argo to answer that question from the viewpoint of the 
cmmiinad system. 
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Mr. Driaes. The question of grading submitted to you by Dr. Argo 
does not affect me as much as it seems to affect him. Some years ago 
we started to teach our children orally, and in the last eight or nine 
years we have dropped only one pupil from our oral classes. We 
took all of our new pupils to start with as our beginning oral class. 
The next year we did the same one, and so on until now, out of 12 

y 


classes we have 11 that are absolutely oral so far as their schoolroom 
instruction is concerned. Our purely manual class (we have but 
one) is classed as manual, where the means of communication are 
manual spelling and reading. 

If you take all of your children as they come and take all of them 
into your oral classes, it will take from 10 to 12 years to do away 
with the problem. You will not then have the troubles Miss Steven- 
son has. 

Dr. Crouter. It took us in Philadelphia 20 years. 

The next paper on the program for the morning is on the use of 
diagrams in the study of speech, by Dr. Harris Taylor, of New York. 

Dr. Taytor. Seven years ago 1 went to Northampton, Mass., to 
join the summer normal class of the Clarke School for the Deaf. 
After I had been there a few hours Miss Gawith asked me why I had 
come. This I construed as a reflection on my ability to learn, and I 
did not think that I had yet reached the point where I could learn 
nothing. I assured Miss Gawith, with perhaps unnecessary fervor, 
that I was not spending my time and money for fun but was in hopes 
that I could profit by my few weeks’ of instruction with her and 
Miss Yale. 

Visible speech and the drawing of facial diagrams to illustrate the 
positions of the vocal organs, occupied a considerable part of my 
time. My first accomplishment in the use of visible speech was a 
protest against ever attempting to depict by diagram the use of the 
vocal organs in speech. Since that time, however, I have learned 
from experience that diagrams of this nature can be used to good 
effect; and I have accomplished what to Miss Yale would doubtless 
seem to be a wonder. I have actually drawn diagrams illustrating 
the use of the vocal organs. 

In Kentucky, I was once in a schoolroom and noticed on the black- 
board a diagram that was worse than any that I had ever been able 
to draw. It was positively and absurdly the worst diagram that I 
had ever seen. I did not think that one could possibly be so bad as 
this. While I was gazing in admiration at this caricature, the teacher 
said: ‘‘ Please say nothing about it; I got the sound of g from that 
diagram.” Again and again I have seen diagrams, defective though 
they were, that had salutary effects in bringing sounds from children, 
sounds that were despaired of; and the diagrams seem to be the only 
means of producing the desired results. 

Last year I was looking over the inaugural edition of Visible 
Speech, and noticed that the diagrams were very small. I decided 
to enlarge these for my own use. While examining them under the 
microscope, I detected a number of errors—the faults of the engraver 
and printer, not the fault of Dr. Bell. In enlarging these I used in 
some cases the pantagraph and in others the projectoscope. Noticing 
that the engraver had made a number of errors in the diagrams in 
Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons, I enlarged these in the same man- 
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ner and afterwards took up the diagrams of the Bell and Monroe 
Charts, enlarging these also. 

Shortly after the work on the Bell and Monroe Charts, I spoke to.Dr. 
Bell about the inconsistency of describing the sound of r as the lowest 
possible sound that could be given and then giving a diagram for the 
singer’s r, which is lower than the other. Dr. Bell, in reply, stated 
that, in regard to these and other inconsistencies, all the virtues of 
the Bell and Monroe Charts should be attributed to Bell and the defect 
should be charged against Monroe. 

Later I came upon other sets of diagrams entirely different. Some 
of these were extensively used by teachers of singing, or what might be 
called the impressionist diagram, as it would be physically impossible 
even to approximate some of the positions. Other diagrams fol- 
lowed—good, bad, and indifferent, and by this time in regard to 
diagrams I maintained very much the relationship that the American 
abroad did toward drinking. He noted that the German loves his 
beer, the Scotchman his whisky, and the Frenchman his wine; but 
he, an American, took all with equal enjoyment. This broad and 
Catholic policy I pursued in regard to diagrams, taking them as I 
found them—good, bad, and indifferent—and on this subject I have 
now accummulated something more than 500 diagrams. To com- 
plete the list of those that are now in existence would require at least 
one or two hundred more. 

Some may inquire, What advantage can come from drawing dia- 
grams that we know are inaccurate? My answer to this is that, 
first, it is highly desirable, in my opinion, to have at some place all 
diagrams on this subject; and second, we have not yet determined 
which are accurate. We know all are inaccurate in some detail, and 
a study of these will enable us to make more accurate diagrams than 
are now in existence. 

A person studying these diagrams will come to the conclusion that 
some are good as far as they go, but the trouble is that they do not go 
far enough. Some are inaccurate, but in spite of this have value. 
Some diagrams tell the truth but not the whole truth; for instance, 
the average teacher of the deaf has ignored palatagrams, which, in 
my opinion, are of vital importance in an understanding of tongue 
positions. Take, for instance, the average diagram for the sound of 
the letter ¢. This fails to show the relationship of the edges of the 
tongue to the teeth. A palatagram aids materially in an understand- 
ing of the tongue positions necessary to produce this sound. 

T have brought a large number of my diagrams with me and they 
are here for your inspection. These are typical of the work that I 
have done. It is not my purpose to speak of the accuracy of my 
work, but the value of it, I think, will be appreciated by all who have 
done any work along these lines. 

In addition to these diagrams I have also arranged, with the 
assistance of a number of kindly helpers, a number of charts repre- 
senting the relationship of the sounds of English and other languages. 
My idea is to get together all of those that have any educational 
value, together with all diagrams on this subject, as a basis for a 
complete study of the subject, with the hope that some one may 
evolve a set of diagrams that are accurate and will be of more assist- 
ance than any we now have. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr. E. S. THompson, of Pennsylvania. Of the cares and responsi- 
bilities of rearing a family it has been well said, “‘Nobody knows but 
mother.” I feel sure that nobody but Harris Taylor knows the 
labor it has taken to bring together this collection of diagrams. He 
has spent most of his holidays and any time that he could spare on 
other days in the public aaa private Wicaries of New York turning 
over the infrequently called for and very dusty volumes on phonetics 
and the files of ilolenieal magazines. From these he has unearthed 
and copied with his pantograph or his fingers this monumental col- 
lection of seven hundred or more diagrams. 

In discussing the use of these diagrams in teaching speech, Dr. 
Taylor has shown how inadequate many of them are. There is one 
diagram which shows what are called front, middle, and back 

ositions; but these are not fixed—they vary with the sound that is to 
ollow. To show exact positions we must have a sort of movin 
diagram with a flexible tongue that may be moved forward and bac 
as required by the succeeding sound. I suggest to Dr. Taylor that 
he prepare a set of such diagrams. 
ome of you may have seen in the Volta Review for July a most 

weird set of diagrams showing the development of the characters of 
the Hebrew alphabet from the positions of the tongue, teeth, lips, etc. 
It is aremarkable and ancient thing—I think 1667 is the date of it— 
the work of one Van Helmont. But did you ever stop to think how 
some, at least, of our own letters might be said to have had a similar 
origin? The character for o is evident, but take the differences in b 
and p. Does not 6 represent the two lips brought together with a 
hard contact indicating the vocal sound, while p with only one of the 
lips showing stands for. the lighter or phasesedl format 

The program states that I am here for a formal discussion, but how 
anyone could possibly discuss formally such a paper as Dr. Taylor has 

resented, which I think he made up as he went along, is beyond me. 

ome one asked me this morning, ‘‘ What do you intend to say?” 
My answer was, ‘‘I do not know.” ‘Have you not some theory you 
can air on this occasion, no matter whether applicable or not?’ I 
said, “‘I have and [I intend to air it.” 

Visible speech symbols are merely conventionalized diagrams, and 
they should always be used, as their name indicates, to make speech 
visible. I have no patience with anyone who sits down with a 
printed or written e of language and transliterates it into visible 
speech symbols. Y have always advocated that visible speech 
symbols should only be written from spoken language, and should 
only be interpreted by spoken language. The symbols and the 
Roman characters should never be written or printed side by side 
on the same page. 

Mr. Gruver. I wish to ask to what extent Dr. Taylor is using any 
or all of these charts and diagrams in the instruction of deaf children 
in school. 

Dr. Taytor. The charts which are now being used in schools for 
the deaf, particularly in corrective work in articulation, are what 
we might call the Monroe charts, prepared by Alexander Graham 
Bell and Lewis B. Monroe. 

I began the work of enlarging the diagrams and arranging the 
charts last November. The work represents sormething like two or 
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three hours every evening for three or four months. The greater 
number of these charts and diagrams have not been in use during the 
past year, although perhaps one hundred or more have been used to 
some extent. 

Miss Joiner, of Kentucky. I believe the diagram drawn by the 
teacher in front of the class, even if inaccurate, even if very poor, 
will do more to drive home the point she wants to emphasize than the 
most beautifully prepared drawing she can show. The caricature 
will often do more than the most accurate photograph. 

Dr. Crouter. We next have ‘‘Problems of percentage,” by Supt. 
F. W. Booth, of Nebraska. 


PROBLEMS OF PERCENTAGE. 
F. W. BOOTH, OMAHA, NEBR. 


With the thought that it might be of interest to this convention, I present below a 
digest of the record of the distribution or classification of new pupils who have been 
received into the Nebraska School for the Deaf during the past three years. The 
classification embraces three distinct groups, namely, a group entering three years ago, 
another entering two years ago, and another one year ago. 

The entire number of new pupils in these groups is 63. In addition to these 63 
pupils, it may be said there have been received 7 pupils coming from other schools, 
and therefore more or less advanced. Of these 7 pupils, 5 found their places in ad- 
vanced manual classes and 2 in a fourth-grade oral class. However, for the purpose 
of this inquiry only the 63 strictly new pupils received into the school during the 
three years will have our consideration. 

During the first term, opening September, 1911, 19 new pupils were received; 
during the next term, opening September, 1912, 21 new pupils were received; and 
during the third term, opening September, 1913, 23 new pupils were received. 

Of the first group of 19 pupils entering school the fall of 1911, 17 are still in school, 
2 having removed to other States. Of these 17 pupils, 14 are under oral instruction, 
while 3 are being taught manually. Of the 3 manually taught, 2 are very backward, 
and the third, in addition to being somewhat backward, is also nearly blind. 

Of the second group of 21 pupils entering school the fall of 1912, 14 are still in school. 
Of these 14 pupils, 12 are in oral classes and 2 are being taught manually, both of the 
latter being very backward, one of them being so in spite of a fair amount of hearing 
and speech possessed. Of the 7 pupils of this group not now in school, one has re- 
moved to another State, 3 are at home with the privilege of return, while 3 were 
dismissed as feeble-minded. 

Of the third group of 23 pupils entering school the fall of 1913, 22 are still in school, 
1 having been dismissed as feeble-minded. Of the 22 pupils in school, 18 are in oral 
classes, while 4 are or will be the coming term in manual classes, 2 of them being 
over age, 16 and 19 years of age, respectively, and 2 being backward, 1 of the latter 
being feeble-minded, she having been transferred from the State school for the feeble- 
minded for the purpose of trial and having shown in the year only the most meager 
improvement. 

Thus, to recapitulate: Of the 63 new pupils received into the Nebraska school in 
the three terms just ending, 53 are still in school. Of these 53 pupils, 44, or 83 per 
cent, are under oral instruction, while 9, or 17 per cent, are being taught manually. Of 
the 9 manually taught pupils, 2 are over age, 1 is nearly blind, and 6 are subnormal or 
backward. Eliminating the nearly blind pupil and the 2 over age pupils as atypical, 
we have left for final consideration 50 more or less typical deaf pupils. Of these 
50 pupils, 44, or 88 Log cent, are under oral instruction, while 6, or 12 per cent, are 
being manually taught. 

The method of instruction employed with the nine pupils described as in six cases 
backward, in two cases over age, and in one case nearly blind, is the manual-alphabet 
method, employing the manual alphabet with writing. I may add that, all things 
considered, the results of the instruction given are encouraging. In truth, the class 
forms one of the most interesting groups of children from a psychological teaching 

oint of view that I have ever had under my observation. The children are slow, to 

e sure, very slow, coruene possibly one-third of a grade per term, but they are 
surely learning the English language to the covering of their limited thoughts thus 
through its use and by exclusive dependence upon it. 
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In conclusion I would say that the above survey and analysis, now covering three 
entering groups and including about one-third of the school, will be continued with 
successive classes of pupils as they shall come into the school, until it shall, if thus 
continued, finally embrace the entire roster of — under instruction. 

And I conceive it that such a survey and analysis, as they bear upon our problems 
of classification, would be a proper and altogether a desirable thing if generally adopted 
and applied in our schools for the deaf, and I would offer the suggestion that a really 
scientific treatment of our problems of classification leading to their best and most 
economic solution is posible only through such a survey and study in our various 


schools. 
DISCUSSION. 


E. A. Gruver, of New York. Mr. Chairman, I will occupy but a 
moment. 

The paper by Mr. Booth on percentages is one of great interest to 
all of the superintendents. It needs no formal discussion by me, for 
he has presented the subject in a very clear and concise manner and 
has discussed his own paper. 

I would like to ask a question as to what he thinks would be the 
possible outcome and result in the education of those 12 cases of 
subnormal or atypical children he has in school. What will he do 
with them when they have finished the course, or are about to leave 
the institution ? 

Mr. Boorn. Your question is what we should continue to do. I 
shall continue to teach them as I am, carrying them on for a term of 
years, possibly through the full term of 12 years in school; teach them 
Just as much as we can in that time, by the method being employed, 
viz, the manual-alphabet method. 

Mr. Grover. Do you fill in, along with it, a certain line of indus- 
trial work ? 

Mr. Boots. Yes. We have an industrial department and we put 


these children in the industrial department and give them all the 
advantages we can in the way of.industrial training, to the limit of 
their capacity to receive it. 

Mr. Gruver. Our interest has centered about a proup of children 


of a similar character. We have placed such children in separate 
classes and combined vocational and educational work. We are 
not receiving very good results, but hope to do the children some 
good eventually. 

Dr. Crourer. We should be glad to hear any further discussion. 

Mr. Ienatius ByontEer. In connection with the first part of the 
morning program I wish to add a few words, to the effect that good 
results can be obtained in voice training by the use of the vibrations 
as received from the piano. Here is a description by a deaf lady, 
Miss Lena Herschleifer, of how the deaf are affected by sounds: 


MusicaL VIBRATIONS AS AN AID IN DEVELOPING THE VOICES OF THE DEAF. 


BY LENA HERSCHLEIFER. 


We, the deaf, are often asked if we hear the tones of the piano or the voices of people. 
We don’t hear sound vibrations, we only feel the thrill of the music—but hearing 
persons appear not to understand our sense of feeling. 

Sometimes we happen to feel some great sound which makes us start, and people 
think we hear it. : 

We can feel the vibrations pass from our feet to our head when the piano is played or 
a po is singing or if we hold a paper or sit at a distance. 

n the process of hearing the vibrations of air pass toward the ear, but the deaf 
only feel the waves of sound, which move through the sensory nerves from feet to 
head, Hearing people also feel these vibrations, but they never think of them. 
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We enjoy feeling these vibrations much as hearing people enjoy sound. It often 
makes our thoughts move like soft music. 

‘ How ier may this feeling of sound vibrations be cultivated to supply the loss of 
earing? 

We can tell what is being played on the piano if we have learned the songs, by 
feeling the different tones a also remembering the rhythm. The deaf can sing, if 
they have ambition. This gift from God we can develop, and we use it to improve 
our articulation. 

I, although congenitally deaf, can sing a little. If I continue to practice faithfully, 
I believe that I can sing so that hearing people will enjoy it. 

When the piano is ve and I am singing, I am happy, because the melody of the 
vibration brings its charm. Before Mr. Currier wanted me to sing I used to talk ina 
loud high voice, but after learning to run the scale I have improved in speaking. 

I have the belief that with a fair voice and superior mentality the deaf singer can 
reach a high degree of proficiency. I can not speak too strongly in favor of the use 
of music for improving the voices of the deaf, for it helps the articulation, the pitch, 
the volume, and the rhythm of tone. 

Many pupils here are learning to sing; the teacher is handicapped unless all have 
been trained to articulate syllables correctly. 

Here are a few rules for singing when we begin to learn: 

I. We must have plenty of fresh air, correct position, and breath control. 

II. Correct articulation. 

III. We must learn the notes and scales. 

Before we practice these rules we always have breathing and tongue gymnastic 
exercises, with the windows open to let the air in. This helps make our voices 
flexible. 

Many of the patriotic songs have become popular with us, as well as the latest 
popular songs. 

elen Keller, the renowned blind and deaf woman, can run the scale well, and she 
sings French, German, and English songs. Here our Fanwood boys can sing the 
‘‘Watch on the Rhine” in German. 

It seems evident in this generation that the deaf are progressing by feeling the 
vibrations of music. 

May God grant the power of song to future generations if they have sufficient energy 
and time, because where there is a will there is a way. 


Dr. Crouter. The directors’ section will be taken up at 2.30, and 


we hope everybody will be present, because we want to give the 
directors an enthusiastic reception. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, FIFTH DAY, MONDAY, JUNE 29. 


Convention was called to order by the chairman at 2.30 p. m. 
Secretary Day read a telegram from Hon. Samuel Gompers, as 
follows: 
WasurnetTon, D. C., June 28-29, 1914. 


Hon. E. M, GALLAUDET, 
’ President Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, Staunton, Va.: 


President Gompers returned to Washington to-day, after several days’ absence, to 
find a message awaiting him of the death of his grandson, Lewis Gompers, in Brooklyn. 
He left immediately for that city, the funeral being to-morrow (Monday). He there- 
fore deeply regrets his inability to fulfill his engagement to address your convention 
Monday evening. 

R. Lez Guarp, 
Secretary to President Gompers. 

The CuarrMan. What is the pleasure of the convention? What 
shall we do with that hour? ; 

Dr. Hatt. Mr. President, I hear that a gentleman with a moving- 
picture machine has offered to come and give an exhibition for the 
small charge of 10 cents. Mr. Stuart, representing the National 
Association for the Deaf, has brought several rolls of films showing 
phases of the science and will be glad to supply them with the films 
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if such an arrangement could be made, at 8.30, perhaps. That is 
the proposition he would like to make. I make that as a motion. 

(Seconded and carried.) 

The CuarrmaNn. It is with regret I announce that Hon. B. B. 
Sheffield, of Minnesota, president of the board of trustees, who was 
expected to be here to-day to preside over the section devoted to 
the board of trustees, found at the last moment he could not leave 
home on account of important business, and he asked me to proceed 
without him and to express his very great regret at not being able 
to meet the trustees and the teachers. 


DIRECTORS’ DAY. 


The CuarrmMan. I am delighted to see so many of the trustees on 
the platform. If any of them are here who are not on the platform, 
we will provide chairs for them. ‘This is a great opportunity for the 
teachers to get close to the board. They do not often have it. I do 
not know what we are going to hear. We have 35 questions printed 
and I will ask some one to distribute them. These questions are all 
prepared by the members of the boards of trustees all over the 
country and sent to me and I have had them printed for the question 
box of this occasion. You can pick out any question there and ask 
for an answer. If the trustees can not answer it, perhaps some one 
else can. 

I have great pleasure in presenting to this convention the Hon. 
J. H. lindeat, chairman of the board of visitors of the Virginia 
School for the Deaf, who, at the request of the committee on program, 
has prepared a paper and who will now give it to the convention. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN DIRECTORS AND SUPERINTENDENT. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the National Association, one of the chief elements 
of weakness in directorate control, whether of commercial enterprises or of educa- 
tional institutions, is the too common impression that directors are merely honor 
figureheads. It frequently happens, therefore, that the members of a board, as well 
as the public at large, treat these positions as matters of personal compliment rather 
than of individual responsibility. This view is especially evident in the public 
conception of the governing bodies of State institutions similar to those represented 
here to-day. These appointments are considered the political assets of every incoming 
administration, to be used as rewards for party or factional service in the past or as 

leasant suggestions of assistance in the future. In this way has been created the 
belief that friendship for the appointing power is the essential qualification and fit- 
ness merely an incident. 

There is no one thing, in my judgment, which contains such possibilities of harm 
to State educational and eleemosynary institutions as is found in this method and 
policy of selecting their governing boards. So long as these positions are used as 
awards of political favoritism, and are regarded as the legitimate spoils of office, no 
school of the kind so largely represented in this association is free from the danger 
and possibility of having its ideals lowered and its high purposes neglected in a mad 
scramble for political preferment. The dangers of this method could be largely 
averted by lengthening the terms of office of the members and permitting each gov- 
ernor to name only a minority of such boards. 

While the necessities of our system of government restrict the formation of these 
boards to political appointments, we must rely largely upon an enlightened con- 
science and an aroused public sentiment for-guidance in the exercise of executive 
oo and upon the courage, fidelity, and singlenéss of ee of those appointed, 
or the faithful and unselfish performance of their duties. No man is fit for service 
of this kind who does not feel that the great significance of the honor conferred is the 
larger opportunity for usefulness, and, certainly, no one is worthy of a place of high 
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trust and responsibility who would allow selfish or political consideration to pervert 
eae or influence his conduct. 

_ While it is essential that those who exercise control over these schools should be 
impressed with the dignity and opportunity of their office, they should. not take 
themselves too seriously. In the very nature of things, they ought not to expect by 
occasional visits to thg school so to master the innumerable questions of detail and 
management as to render their judgment infallible. Napoleon attributed his success 
to his ability to select men of greater military capacity than he himself possessed; 
and the highest success which any board can hope to attain is to choose the best 
available man for superintendent and then give him their loyal support and full 
confidence till results prove his incapacity or unworthiness. In no other way can 
an institution be conducted successfully. The superintendent must have the cordial 
cooperation of the board. His recommendations must have the force of authority, 
and, until he prove unworthy, he should have the implicit confidence of his board 
of directors. Unless the advice and suggestions of the superintendent are going to 
be carried out by those in authority, utter failure and ak of discipline are certain 
to result. The real head, the one supreme ruler, must be the superintendent, 
with a board—an advisory committee—in full sympathy with his plans and purposes 
to uphold his hands, encourage his efforts, and make effective his authority. 

It follows that perfect harmony should exist between the superintendent and the 
board, a harmony based upon the same high purposes and the same ideals of unselfish 
service. This bond of union can only be maintained between a board and a superin- 
tendent who keep ever before them the one paramount and overshadowing considera- 
tion, the good of the child, which is ultimately the good of the State; who recognize 
the essential truth that the school exists not for the bestowal of positions of honor or 
emolument, but solely for the betterment of the children and the welfare and pros- 
perity of the Commonwealth. This should be the one dominant idea, the controlling 
influence of superintendent and board, as well as the standard of judgment for teacher 
and employee. 

With this rule firmly established it will follow that the superintendent will take the 
board of directors into his confidence, that the board, in turn, will deal with entire 
frankness with its superintendent, and that the teachers will withhold nothing from 
the superintendent that might contribute to the maintenance of proper discipline and 
the greater efficiency of the school. 

The work of the superintendent is sufficiently trying and difficult even under the 
most favorable circumstances. He needs and deserves the sympathetic support of his 
board as well as the cooperation and loyalty of his corps of teachers. He should be 
free to give his highest thought and best endeavor to the duties of his office, untram- 
meled by political or personal intrigue against him in the board or by bickering or dis- 
loyalty of subordinates out of sympathy with his aims and purposes. 

In conclusion, my convictions upon the relations which should exist between the 
superintendent and the board of directors are based upon a long and successful trial of 
them at the Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind. The superintendent of this 
school during his long term of service has ever enjoyed and deserved, as he does to-day, 
the confidence and friendship of each member of the board and the hearty and loyal 
cooperation of his teachers and subordinates; and I pay him but a slight tribute when 
I say that in character, fitness, and achievement he merits the full confidence and sym- 

thy of all who share with him the responsibilities of a noble task. I trust that in this 

rief reference to our own school I speak the experience of all represented here to-day. 

I-thank you for the honor and privilege of addressing such a distinguished body of 
educators, and renew the hope, expressed a few evenings ago, that your meeting may 
prove both pleasant and profitable. 

I regret that the laws of so many States prevent the appeintment of women on boards. 
My own opinion is they would be greatly benefited by it. 


The CuarrMAN. Has anyone any questions to ask? There might 
be some point Mr. Lindsay has not brought out. If not, I want to 
take this occasion to express the appreciation of this convention for 
the attendance from the State of Missouri of the whole number of 
trustees—five. Missouri, the State from which come men who have 
to be shown. I have no doubt they can show us some things. At 
least they can show us themselves, and I would like the five members 
of the board from Missouri to stand up and let us see who they are 
[which was done amidst applause]. 


85514°—S. Dec. 986, 63-39 
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Mr. Tate. I move that we give them the Chautauqua salute [which 
was done]. 

The CuarrMANn. We wish to have on record the name and address 
of each member of the board here. They are as follows: 

Samuel Steiner, Richmond, Va. 

Hon. Hi R. Houston, Hampton, Va. 

M. Richard Heine, Talladega, Ala. 

John T. Gentle, Vandalia, Mo. 

Dr. R. N. Crews, Fulton, Mo. 

D. A. Sharp, Liberty, Mo. 

William R. Whitson, Asheville, N. C. 

8. A. Clark, Carrollton, Mo. 

Mark C. Hawkins, Monroe City, Mo. 

S. G. Cartwright, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

A. C. Walker, Walkerton, King and Queen County, Va. 

Hon. John H. Lindsay, Charlottesville, Va. 


QUESTION BOX. 


The CuarrMan. We are ready now to take up the questions that 
were submitted by the superintendents all over the country. 


1. How shall we secure the entrance of those who should be in our institutions? 


Dr. Tate. I am told the superintendents and principals at the 
Indianapolis conference last summer appointed a committee to make 
a report and lay before the conference at adjourned meeting here a 
statement of all the laws of all the Commonwealths. That committee 
is ready now and is on the program and that report will be sent out 
to members and the press of the country and lead to discussion. I 
hope the result will be to bring forth a good sentiment toward the 
enactment of a compulsory school law in the various States. 

We all know that a large percentage of the deaf children in this 
country are not in school ia never will be unless made to go. It 
is our intention to encourage the enactment of such laws as to secure 
fuller attendance throughout the country. 

Supt. Jonnson. The enforcement of such a law rests with the 
truancy officers. It may be a good law, but the men detailed to do 
the work may not enforce it; and usually in those States the men 
who do that kind of work are men worth about what they get, $1.50 
a day. Unless the compulsory law provides a heavy penalty on the 
truancy officer for failure to do his duty the average one is not goin 
to thoroughly do it. The way to do is to put a penalty on him, an 
then he would probably produce results. 

Trustee Wuirson. We have a law in North Carolina which has 
not been in effect very long. The law has attached to it a heavy 
penalty against officers for failure to report; not so heavy for failure 
to report deaf children as seeing generally who are not in school. 
I have never so far heard of any of those penalties being inflicted. 
Mr. Goodwin is better posted than I, and could probably give us 
some information. I never heard of the infliction of those penalties. 
I have no doubt there are frequent violations. It is like most new 
laws, not very well known throughout the State. I understand man 
of those officers are not familiar with the existence of the law. © 
“er in future to see the good effects of that law. 

. Goopwin, of North Carolina. We have a compulsory attend- 
ance law. A law is not worth much unless it is enforced, without 
the officers make it effective. The law has been valuable in that it 
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has called attention to the fact that it has been passed. Every year 
we send a blank to the county superintendent of public schools and 
he has in turn to send one to the census taker. The penalty for not 
reporting is $5. I get those reports, and sometimes they are returned 
written across the face, ‘‘I am very glad to say that my county is so 
blessed we have not a deaf child in it.” Every county superin- 
tendent in my State is indictable under the statute. I have not had 
occasion as yet to prosecute one. My school is young, has not reached 
majority, and of a population of 1,700,000 white people we have 265 
in attendance. I have names and addresses of over a hundred more. 
It is surprising how physicians sometimes give a certificate saying, 
“This child is not in good health and should be at home,” and anxious 
mothers often do not wish that their children be sent. You have got 
to educate the people to the point of sending off their children to 
school. I think we can reach 90 per cent of them ultimately. 

People in the rural districts say they never heard of our school. 
There is not a month in the year I do not hear of children 8, 10, and 
sometimes 15 years old who have never been in school. You have 
to be patient. The law is valuable in that it is advertising. I want 
a more strenuous law to give compensation sufficient to have truant 
officers to look after them, and then force them to do their duty. 

I have not been able to travel up and down the State. North 
Carolina is over 600 miles long. I have got some information through 
doctors, who have access to the homes, and from ministers. Those 
two classes have access to the homes and usually have the confidence 
of the mothers and can get closer to their hearts than others. They 
help us more than any other class, either legislators or teachers. 

2. What can be done to decrease the percentage of deaf in the population of the 
United States? 

The CuarrMan. I would say, stop cousins marrying and have doc- 
tors appointed throughout the States. 

Mr. Goopwin. I have investigated 761 cases of deafness, and the 
outcome was that 131 of them were children of cousins. 

There was a bill introduced into our legislature. “I approached one 
of the most prominent members and said: ‘‘There is a certain bill 
introduced, in which I am very much interested indirectly. I would 
like to ask your support of it.”” He said: “‘Mr. Goodwin, I shall be 
glad to help you out.” I said: ‘It is a bill to prohibit cousins 
marrying.” He said: ‘I can not help you.” I found he had mar- 
ried his cousin. 

Mr. Booru. Is it not a fact that in the South the practice of cousins 
marrying is more prevalent than in any other section? 

Mr. Goopwin. I can not answer that, but I will say, you know our 
pognianon is not so cosmopolitan as in your country. ‘There are 
ess than 3,000 foreign-born people in North Carolina. No other 


State has as pure Saari population as North Carolina. I 


would say that in itself shows that we are not so cosmopolitan as a 
number of the States. I can only give information as touching my 
school. It may be that there are more cousins marrying in my State 
than in yours. 

Dr. Crews. I have not been on the board very long. I have prac- 
ticed medicine a good while and have seen some of the causes of deaf- 
ness, and I think the chairman gave the cause when he said the pre- 
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vention of cousins marrying and the doctor for every family will take 
care of it to a very large extent. t 

More than 20 years ago I left this State for Missouri and, on arriv- 
ing there, one of the things that struck me was that no cousins in that 
State were allowed to marry. We have not that problem in Missouri 
in the last generation. , 

Again, scarlet fever, diphtheria, and those things which affect the 
serous membranes are neglected. Each caseof scarlet fever should be 
carefully watched, and parents of children who are temporarily deaf 
following an attack of scarlet fever should be compelled to have that 
child attended to. 

I think it would be well for the county board of health, the count 
physician—I suppose every county has a county eet loo 
after that. It should be his duty, and a fine should be imposed on 
those who do not report such cases to him and have them treated. 
This is the source of a great deal of deafness and one that might be 
remedied. 

And next is this question of nose and throat diseases. 

Dr. Croutrr. I had occasion recently to look over some 2,500 
application papers of pupils for admission to our school at Mount 

1 I was struck by the fact that there were more cases of deaf- 
ness resulting from the marriage of second cousins than of first 
cousins; that in proportion to their numbers there were more cases 
of deafness reported to the school as coming from families of Friends, 
or Quakers, than any other. Next to them were those coming from 
families of Jewish origin. 

Again, it was discovered that there were a greater number of cases 
in ala deafness had been caused by measles and by brain fever than 
by scarlet fever. A great many cases were reported as having been 
caused by falls. 

I believe that with the increased attention that is being paid by 
physicians to the causes that we find so often resulting in deafness 
there will be a slight lessening of the number of cases reported to us 
for instruction as coming from disease. 

The number of cases reported as being caused by accidents, by 
falls, etc., will probably remain proportionately the same. 

It is a remarkable fact that while there is a noticeable decrease in 
the number of cases of blindness reported to the schools, there is not 
a very ry ota decrease in the number of cases as reported for 
admission by schools for the deaf. 

I would like to ask the doctor what the increase or decrease, if any, 
in the percentage of congenital deafness is ? 

Dr. Crews. It remains from 30 to 38 per cent. 

Supt. Jonnson. There has been an exhibit figured in Mr. Harry 
Best’s new book on ‘‘The Deaf,” published some weeks ago. In it is 
the general statement that congenital deafness is decreasing. This 
does not seem to be true in Indiana, where it appears to be increasing. 
Of the last 69 cases reported to us over 45 per cent were reported as 
having been born deaf, and increase over the preceding 300 of 2.7 per 
cent; over the preceding 600, of 6.7 per cent. 

Now, as to this question, “What shall we do so that we will not 
have so many deaf in the world?” It strikes me that a very desir- 
able and an essential thing in the discussion of this should be to differ- 
entiate as to the causes of deafness. All congenital cases are not 
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hereditary ones, although the latter are all congenital, even though 
development may come after birth, perhaps many years after birth. 
If we were able to establish a distinction between hereditary and 
congenital deafness, and between congenital and congenito-adven- 
titious deafness, getting at the causes, we would know how to pro- 
ceed to reduce the number. 

So far as clearly adventitious cases are concerned medical skill no 
doubt may do much to ameliorate, perhaps eliminate the affliction in 
many cases; but I do not believe the medical profession has yet 
reached the point where it may “work the wonders” we would wish 
to see. As to blindness, the eyesight may be almost surely safe- 
guarded—but not so with the hearing, as in scarlet fever and cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, for instance. 

The CuarrMANn. Do you not believe if every family had a doctor 
and would follow his directions the attention given to scarlet fever, 
etc., might be good ? 

Supt. Jonnson. Yes; but what we are discussing is how to decrease 
the population of the deaf in-the United States, which includes 
biveditany and congenital, as well as adventitious deafness. [If it is 
of hereditary nature, it is going to be reproduced, we may be sure. 
It may not come direct from the father or mother, nor even from the 
ee but from a point more remote. They may be termed 
—_ ic cases, but there must be a reason back why this deafness 
should appear. 

Speaking of intermarriage of cousins: If we knew certainly the 
strain on both sides to be free from taint and there should be a mar- 
riage of cousins, the offspring will be without taint, but the trouble 
is that with the average people in the average section of the country 
they do not know much definitely of their ancestry beyond two gen- 
erations, nor of causes that have been working along various lines 
which may come through six or eight generations back. Therefore, 
not being able to know exactly what taint is in the strain, and know- 
ing that its accentuation by intermarriage may give renewed life 
to a dormant defect, it is far better that first and second cousins 
should not intermarry. And in this connection it may be stated 
that deafness is not to be traced only as deafness from one genera- 
tion to another; other defects, physical and mental, may appear. 

Mr. Evrirr. Probably the majority of children slhending the 
school for the deaf come from rural districts, where they have not 
the advantage of special treatment. I think it would be well to sug- 
gest the idea to the legislatures to enact some law to divide the States 
into districts and appoint doctors to search out these children and 
treat them before it is too late. Many deaf can be cured if taken 
in time, especially those deaf from catarrhal affections. But in the 
country people do not know that, and parents are often ignorant 
and careless and allow their children’s deafness to progress until it 
is too late to cure. 

I think it would be a good idea if we could get the legislatures to 
divide the States into districts and send specialists throughout the 
country and treat these children without expense rather than have 
them come to schools provided for them and supported by the State. 

Mr. Garpner, of Arkansas. I agree with Mr. Johnson that there 
is a reason behind all these cases, but I do not believe just because 
there is a reason for deafness that that deafness must appear. That 
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is a step further than Mr. Johnson goes. My reason for so believing 
is that in my observation while traveling about the State and in 
congested districts in the city, where proper nursing is employed, the 
percentage of deafness decreases in all those districts. I believe 
that proper nursing more than the physician’s attention will lessen 
the resulting deafness of these infantile diseases. It does not make 
any difference, I am sure, whether the child, in a weakened physical 
and systemic condition, has measles, whooping cough, or scarlet 
fever. If he has any one of those diseases and is predisposed to 
deafness, it will bring that out, but the fact that he has a good nurse 
standing over him is worth more to him than is an expert medical 
attendant who comes along occasionally to look him over. 

That is my suggestion. 

Dr. Tate. I think statistics are the most unreliable thing we have 
to deal with. I believe a much larger percentage of our children are 
born deaf than. statistics show. We have a large per cent of our 
children who lose their hearing at six months or one year, up to one 
and two years. 

I have followed up a great many cases and found the parents did 
not want to acknowledge that they had a deaf child born to them 
and would rather attribute almost any cause. Therefore a large per 
cent of the children whose names we get, who are reported as having 
gone deaf before two years old, were born deaf. 


3. Should there be more vocational and agricultural training for the deaf? 


The CnarrMANn. I suggest that we give all the trustees a chance to 
be heard. 

Mr. Laurens WALKER. I wish you would explain how these ques- 
tions came into your hands. How did you get them? 

The CuarrMan. I sent a notice to all the trustees of the United 
States asking them to submit questions that wanted answers, and 
this is the result. Some of these trustees may have sent in questions. 
= any member here wants to speak, we shall be glad to hear from 

im. 

Mr. Linpsay. I have, personally, very much interest in printing 
as one of the vocations; and as I am in that business myself, I have 
had opportunity to judge of the value of the teaching of the deaf in 
that business. I have found, in our own institution, one trouble 
that possibly exists in others; that there was not enough attention 
paid to the deaf along that line of vocational training. Not so much 
the question of more vocations, but, rather, better vocational train- 
ing, is my observation. 

i would suggest as a need, certainly in schools with which I have 
had some experience, that there is a tendency rather to neglect the 
vocations that are now being taught there. 

Take the printing business. would like to know whether the 
schools have put in linotypes; whether they are teaching the opera- 
tion of them. For a long time our school did not teach display. It 
taught the boys to set type from the case for each job, and the job 
office was just a side issue of very little moment, whereas the pay is 
to the display printer. 

Now there has come into use the Mergenthaler linotype and the 
deaf can operate it just as well as the hearing boy. There are deaf 
boys operating them in Virginia to-day, but they were taught after 
they left the school. 
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To me the question is not of more vocations, but of better taught 
ones. 

Mr. Driaes. I think one necessary thing for superintendents of 
schools to-day is to ascertain what their boys and girls do after they 
leave the schools, so that they may know which trades are bringing 
to ex-pupils the real benefit. 

I have made a study of this problem since I have had charge of our 
institution in Utah—of graduates and their vocations—and find, 
although we have taught very little agriculture, that three-fourths 
of all our graduates, young men, I mean, and ex-pupils as well, are 
farmers. have therefore determined that we shall teach farming 
or agriculture, horticulture, and kindred subjects. 

Last year we had poultry raising, and I think Supt. Argo will agree 
with me that it is the best study for results in any study you please— 
in language, in arithmetic, in business experience, in bookkeeping. 
The pupils are more interested and get more good out of it than any 
other study. 

Next year we shall take up the study of agriculture in the school- 
room with textbooks, as we have done with the study of poultr 
raising this year, and I believe we are going to reap some very wah 
rewards. 

Mr. Wnitson. The other trustees of North Carolina, I guess, are 
more familiar with what is being done outside of their State than I 
am. It is a difficult question to answer, I must confess. I do not 
know what is being done in other States. 

I wish to say, in answer to the question by Mr. Lindsay, that we 
are doing something in the way of vocational and agricultural train- 
ing of the deaf children. We have attached to our school quite a 
large farm and almost all the boys are taught, in a sense, agriculture, 
gardening, and some horticulture. 

We have other vocational training which we give to our boys. 
For instance, Mr. Lindsay, we have a linotype. We found, after long 
experience, that boys could not acquire in the school that did not 
have the linotype sufficient training to enable them to go into the 
world and earn the salaries they ought. We have the linotype and 
are teaching it. 

Mr. Swrp, of Missouri. Mr. President, as the gentleman who just 
spoke stated, I am not well acquainted with what they have in other 

tates. In Missouri we are doing quite a good deal toward teaching 
our boys and girls trades. You have probably noticed from our 
exhibit some of the things we are doing. We teach cabinetmaking, 
carpentry, wagon —s blacksmithing. We teach the girls dress- 
making. We teach the boys harness making and shoemaking, and 
tailoring. We have not done as much toward agriculture as perhaps 
we should. That subject will come up for consideration. The 
ideas suggested here strike me very favorably. 

In the line of printing—you probably have seen our paper here. 
We publish a monthly paper. We also get out a daily lesson paper. 
We fave a printing shop in which to teach the boys to work in any 
line of printing. We have a Mergenthaler No. 8 linotype. Two 
of our boys received offers on the day af graduation to go to work at 
$18 and $20 a week as linotypers. 

I do not know what things others are doing, but to my mind that is 
a great work, to prepare a boy or a girl for the duties of life; not only 
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ive them knowledge with which they can knock around with their 
ellow men, but give them a vocation by means of which they can 
go out into the world and make a subsistence that will be a credit 
to their station. 

Supt. Jonnson. Mr. Sharp cites the case of graduates of the Mis- 
souri school getting positions as linotype operators. I am sorry to 
say one of those boys went to a point within 20 miles of my own 
school. That is the thing that more than anything else has con- 
vinced me we need a Mergenthaler this coming year in Indiana. 

Competent and skilled teachers are required in the industrial 
department; likewise good equipment and a good and logical curricu- 
lum. In establishing the latter, thought must be given to the future 
environment of the deaf child, what trades and callings are most 
followed in the section which will probably furnish the environment 
of the child—this should outline the industrial course of study. And 
in this connection comes the thought that the deaf, above all other 
classes or peoples, crave social intercourse between themselves for 
reasons too obvious to mention in such a gathering as this—they are 
social beings. When foreigners by thousands come to us from the 
agricultural fields of their own countries we would naturally expect 
them to go to our farms, but they do not; they seek the larger centers 
of population or those sections where others of their nationality have 
located themselves. Why? Because they wish to associate with 
compatriots of the same thought, of the same mode of life, of the same 
language, and be so situated as to mingle in social way, to attend their 
own churches, and to form associations and clubs. So it is with the 
deaf. We are, all of us, of more or less gregarious nature. 

I haven’t it in my heart to say to a boy who wants to work in the 
towns and cities where he may associate with other deaf persons, 
where he may have the advantages of church and club life among 
his own, “‘ You must stay on the farm and we will teach you, not me- 
chanical trades, but farm duties and labor,” for in such a case I feel 
that I am insisting that he remain in solitude among those he can 
not fully understand, among those who do not fully understand him, 
and where he is probably the only deaf-mute in his neighborhood. 

Of course, there are many boys in my State who go to the farm 
after graduation, and with some of them it is an ideal life. They own 
their own fruit farms, stock farms, etc., and are doing well. They 
are more or less their own masters. They may hitch up a horse, or 
go to a garage and get out an automobile, and ride 10 or 15 miles if 
necessary for association with their own kind. This sort of farming 
is all right and to be indorsed to the limit for many reasons. But 
the ones I have in mind are the ordinary ‘hired farm hands’”’ who 
have no opportunities put in their way, and who remain simple 
“‘hewers of wood and drawers of water.’”’ Industrial instruction for 
the deaf boys and girls committed to us for an education is indeed a 
difficult proposition when viewed from the various angles. I feel 
that while perhaps we should teach to all some of the main things of 
agriculture and duties of farm life, we certainly should provide for 
teaching to all those trades and occupations necessary for gaining a 
livelihood in our towns and cities, and advise many of them to go 
there. However, as I have stated, we should be guided largely by 
our industrial environment. In this connection I wish to add that 
I resent the statement of an inspector of schools in Chicago, who re- 
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ports that “the deaf are of physical and mental inferiority and a 
deviation from the normal in body, mind, and emotions;’’ and also 
the statement of an Indiana inspector who, probably with some such 
thought as the above, said, ‘‘these children should be very close to 
nature and the simpler industrial processes if they are to be materially 
helped to be self-supporting,” and this, when we know that there 
are few occupations for the hearing in which they can not enter 
and make good, and that over 90 per cent of the male deaf are to-day 
self-supporting. 
The Tanner. Our next question is: 


4. Do the States support this work in a financial way as they should? 


I do not suppose these directors would be unwilling to answer that 
for their States. 

Mr. Linpsay. I will say that this school never failed to get an appro- 
priation from the State of Virginia within my personal recollection, 
covering a period of 15 years, and prior to that time, to my knowledge, 
it has never asked for an appropriation and not got it. Legislatures 
have cut down appropriations of every other nature but this. 

Mr. Houston, of Virginia. I have been a member of the legislature 
for the last 10 years and a member of the finance committee, and I 
wish to repeat what Mr. Lindsay has said, that the deaf of the State 
have never made a call on the Legislature of Virginia that they have 
not received what they asked for. Time and time again the appropri- 
ation bill has been pruned, repruned, and then pruned again, but I 
have never seen the knife stuck into an appropriation for the Virginia 
School for the Deaf and Blind. 

There was one occasion, which you may recall, when all the members 
of the board came down a little scared, you might say. They had a 
deficit at that time, I believe, for something—a barn I believe, and 
some real estate. There had been a warning signal put out by the 
legislature that they did not want to pay deficits of State institu- 
tions; but on this occasion they not only received all that they asked 
for, but this institution received its deficit; it was paid without ques- 
tion. You will probably recall that that was so. 

Fifteen years ago there was a great problem in this State, raised by 
my friend who is just entering the door, William C. Ritter, backed 
by my good friend on my left, Prof. Euritt, of this institution. 
This problen was the fact that there were in the State of Virginia 204 
deaf and blind colored children who were being raised in total ignor- 
ance, never having called the name of mother or father or of God 
Almighty, or even of themselves, being brought wp to ask for alms 
upon our streets or to become the victims of some unscrupulous 
persons. 

In the year 1906 there had been considerable sentiment created 
by the establishmentof a school for these unfortunates, and it was at 
that time in the legislature, if you will again pardon a personal 
allusion, that, at the behest of my friend Mr. Ritter, I introduced a 
bill for the establishment of the Virginia State School for Deaf and 
Blind Colored Children. 

Now, this is the point which I wish tomake. This matter had been 
hanging fire a -, time. It had twice been introduced in our 
a assembly. It had been introduced by men far stronger, far 

etter politicians, far more statesmanlike than myself, but had failed 
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in passing; and the reason was it had not been approached in a 
genuinely sincere, aggressive, determined way. I simply made u 
my mind to go and ask for this appropriation and ask for it hard; 
and when I did knock at the door it was opened; this bill passed 
with very little trouble. 

The CuarrMan. The next question is: 

5. Is it desirable and practicable in a State school for the deaf to keep from the oral 


pupils all knowledge of the sign language until such pupils have reached the eighth 
or twelfth grades? 


I would say yes and no. What would the trustees say about that? 
6. How shall we keep the hands of politicians out of the education of the deaf? 


Mr. Henn, of Alabama. In defense of my friend from Virginia, I do 
not think it should be kept out of the hands of politicians. 

_Dr. N. F. Waker, of South Carolina. Keep hands off the politi- 
cians. 
’ Mr. Morrison, of Missouri. What is a politician ? 

Mr. Houston, of Virginia. There are good politicians and bad 
politicians. I would suggest that we insert in that question, right 
after the word “of” the word “bad,” and make it reall “ How shall 
we keep the hands of bad politicians out of the education of the 
deaf?’; and I might also state, in a very modest way, that I am a 
“good” politician. 

7. What are the best trades to be taught in schools for the deaf? 


_ Mr. R. O. Jonnson. That depends upon the community surround- 
— school. & ii 
he CuarrMAN. The next question is: 
8. How shall we secure less ugly demonstrations in gestures and objectionable 


expressions of countenance and sweeping movements of arms, if thereby sentences 
can be effectually conveyed? 


Mrs. Batis. I am much interested in that subject. I would say, 
not the deaf children, but some of their teachers make the worst faces. 

So it depends upon the teachers. The children do just exactly 
what the teachers do. If the teachers make grimaces, the children 
will. There is nothing more imitative than a child; so it behooves 
us to be careful. 

The CuarrMan. The next question is: 

9. How long is a child taught by the oral system expected to be at school before 
he can understand a sermon or an address delivered orally from the platform which 
is not translated by signs? 

Dr. Hatt. I do not believe anyone, including Dr. Crouter, would 
say that the orally taught deaf, in a church or in a large audience, 
can understand a long sermon. I don’t think that has ever been 
claimed, has it, Dr. Crouter ? 

Dr. Crouter. I think not, as far as my recollection at the present 
time goes. I would like to state that I do not believe any oral 
teacher, or anyone who thoroughly believes in the speech method 
of teaching the deaf, would make the claim contained in that question. 

The CHarrMaNn. The next question is: 

10. The utility of drawing in the education of the deaf: 

a) How far useful? 
) What length of time must we devote to it? 


c) If you were to have only six years to impart speech to the deaf and to educate 
them by speech only, what will be the part of drawing in such a situation? 
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(No discussion.) 


_ 11. Are the institution official publications especially advantageous to the school? 
Do they receive proper attention? Can they be made more beneficial to the school? 

(No discussion.) 

The Cuarrman. The next question is: 

12. Is it desirable to drop the words ‘‘and dumb” from the titles of schools for the 
deaf in which oral teaching prevails? 

I think the inclination is to strike them from all schools, especially 
those where oral teaching is done. 

13. Is it desirable to create a department at each school for the deaf to develop 
teachers for the work? 

Mr. Goopwtin, of North Carolina. I wish to say one thing, as I 
have been requested to speak, and I have a good reason for it; if I 
were asked if there should be a department opened for a normal 
training class in each school I would say no. “We do not need one 
in every school. 

There is not a superintendent here who does not recognize the 
fact that in the schools of the United States a hundred new teachers 
are needed every year. That is, about 10 per cent drop-out. There 
are about 20 or 25 new teachers added yearly with some training 
and some of it is indifferent training. Sometimes when we want 
teachers, if we can not get experienced ones, the next best thing 
is to get inexperienced teachers with high ideals. 

The reason I consented to have anything to say is this: Three 

ears ago I wrote to the southern superintendents urging that we 
hax in some centrally located place a meeting to discuss the possi- 
bility of training teachers for our southern schools. Northampton, 
of course, turns out good teachers, but that. school turns out onl 
about 10 teachers a year, while we want 25 to go to the Sout 
every year, south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

The superintendents responded, and we met in Atlanta, but no ~ 
conclusion was reached. We disbanded and went home without 
accomplishing any result except to impress upon the gentlemen 

resent that we needed a training school more than ever before. 

he next best thing to do was to look out for “number one,”’ and 
hereafter we shall endeavor to train a number in my school each 
ear. 
I was advised I could get teachers trained at Northampton, or 
some other good school, and I have had some from Gallaudet College, 
and they have done nice work with me. Dr. Hall, how many do you 
turn out per year? 

Dr. Hatt. Five or six. 

Mr. Goopwin. Six from Gallaudet and 10 from Northampton. 

Do you not think we need a school somewhere in the South in 
which to train teachers? I know the conditions prevailing in the 
South and I know we ought to have a training school in the South, 
at some central point not too distant from any. I am not asking it 
for my locality. In fact I replied to the superintendents in Atlanta 
that I did not want it. I want some one to train them for my school. 
We can train, if we have to, some for ourown school. When it comes 
to the question: Is it advisable to create a normal department in 
each school—no, decidedly no. But there should be about four 
schools, properly located, to train teachers in these various sections, 
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who understand the needs of that particular locality and the condi- 
tions they are laboring under, haihae California, or Florida, or 
Maine. All have similar needs but various conditions. We should 
have sections or districts, some in the South and some in the North, 
East, and West. 

I have often found, when we needed a teacher, that some one 
would recommend a teacher who needed a position—not generally 
trained. Every superintendent has encountered that question, and 
sometimes teachers have gotten a position simply because they 
needed it, and not because of ability or fitness. 

The CuarrMaNn. The next question is: 

14. How can the deaf school in its plan of teaching best bridge the gulf between 
the deaf and his fellow man? 

Dr. Hai. By teaching him to be as self-supporting, as independ- 
ent, as possible. 

Supt. Waker. By teaching him the English language. 

Mr. Travis. You can teach a deaf boy all the English Faareage any- 
one can use; that does not bridge the gap between him and the gen- 
eral public. You can teach him a good trade, but that does not 
bridge the gap between him and the general public. He does not 
erect the bridge; the general public does. You have got to have them 
tear it down and see that the deaf boy is ready to take a chance with 
vee else and get them to give him the chance. That will bridge 
the gap. 

The — The next question is: 

15. How many States have their schools for the deaf and schools for the blind con- 
trolled by the same board of trustees? How many have them on the same grounds or 
near each other? Has the combination or concentration proven useful and desirable 
in practice where tried? 

Answer. Utah, Arkansas, Virginia, Alabama, Colorado, West Vir- 

inia, South Carolina, North Carolina, California, Idaho, Vermont, 

innesota, Oregon, Iowa (board of control). 

Mr. Booru. A board of commissioners controls the institutions we 
have for the blind. 

Answer (on the same grounds). Utah, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, 
California, Vermont, Alabama, Louisiana, Virginia, Washington 
State. 

Mr. Driaas. I think such institutions as we now have will be sepa- 
rated. 

The CuarrMANn. That means that it is desirable to separate them. 

The CuarrMaNn. The next question is: 


16. What should be the nature of the education provided by the State for deaf 
youths? 


(No discussion.) 
17. What relationship should exist between the board and superintendents? 
The Cuarrman. I think Mr. Lindsay answered that. 


18. In view of the fact that deaf children are not only educated but boarded free by 
the States, how much of the time of each child should be required for work about the 
institution? Should not more attention be paid to the industrial features and less to 
the literary? 

_ Supt. Jounson. I hope the convention will pardon me for speak- 
ing again, but the thought comes to me that question 18 and question 
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27, on the other page, should be considered together. The question 
27 is, ‘‘Shall institutions for the deaf be classed as educational or 
charitable?” With that in mind, coming back to question 18, ‘In 
view of the fact that deaf children are not only educated but boarded 
free by the States,’ how much work should they do to pay for it? 
The — is not exactly as I have stated it, but it practically 
means the same thing; and my answer would be they should not be 
compelled to do any work olde for the reason that they are boarded 
free by the State. If there is any one thing that an American parent 
shoal be proud of and tenaciousl hold to, it is the inalienable 
birthright of his children to a free education; and if he may take his 
hearing child by the hand to the door of a public school and demand 
for it and receive a free education, he certainly has the same right to 
demand the same privilege for his less fortunate and deaf child— 
otherwise a cruel distinction is made. But such a distinction is not 
made by the State; its duty is clear and distinct, and it gladly makes 
provision for the free education of its deaf children. To perform this 
duty, constitutional in many States, as in Indiana, through the 
established common-school system would mean the expenditure of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for specially prepared teachers, and 
even then not reaching the end most to be desired. And with such 
facts in plain view the State takes the little deaf children from par- 
emts and home surroundings to some central point, where it finds it 
far cheaper to perform its bounden duty, even though it provides 
free tuition (as it does for hearing children), free books, free board, and, 
in some cases, clothing. A school for the deaf is no more a charity 
than is the public school for the hearing; and the fact that the State 
provides free board should not make it obligatory that deaf children 
should work for their board. Work they must and will, for their 
own good, even as all children should work, but not as compensation 
for their free board. 

The CuarrMAN. You would answer the last part of that question in 
the negative, I suppose ? 

Supt. Jonnson. No, sir; I would not. On the contrary, if we 
were to consider the values of the literary and industrial courses and 

ive them mathematical expression, I should say we should count the 
industrial at 60 per cent, and the literary at 40 per cent; a proper 
industrial training is indispensable for the*deaf. What I have said 
about work heretofore was simply combating the idea of a deaf 
pupil having to work for his keep outside of regular industrial in- 
struction. 

Dr. Tate. I think as much of industrial training for the children 
as anyone, but the child would lose between five and six years. I 
would let them have less than half industrial. 

Mr. Goopwin. Is not the work that we do, whether industrial 
training or literary culture, educating him? We do not work the 
boy for the sake of the product he turns out, except in the boy him- 
self. So that question seems to me rather out of the way. 

The CuarrMANn. The next question is: 

19. Can the instruction for the deaf be best carried on through the agency of our 
public schools? 


Mr. Drices. No. I 
Mr. Morrison. I should like to have that question elucidated. 
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The CuarrMANn. The man that wrote that may not be here. I do 
not know whether he means public school for the hearing or deaf. I 
suppose he meant public school as we ordinarily consider it. 

r. Drieas. I take it this means, Should deaf children attend the 
public school? the public school for hearing children. I so take it, 
therefore my answer. 

Mr. Harris Taytor. If it means that special classes or special 
schools under the ordinary general school system, I should answer 
in part yes and in part no, according to conditions. It seems to me 
that there are pronounced advantages in certain places and under 
certain conditions, in having what are commonly and ordinarily 
known as public day schools for the deaf, and it seems to me that 
there are other conditions which would make it best to send certain 
children to institutions or boarding schools. 

So I think both must be considered if we are to arrive at a basis 
of the best advantage of all the deaf children. 

Mr. Jonnson. This would seem to indicate that we should send 
the deaf to the public school. 

Mr. Taytor. They take them in New York and give them very 
good teaching. Some do very effective work. 

Mr. Lona. I have had several pupils come to me in upper grades 
that have gone up as far as the seventh or eighth grade in the public 
school and stood that grade in all except algebra and Latin. They 
o— not get on in high school and came to me to fit them for 
college. 

The Cuarrman. The next question is: 


20. What value to deaf students has training in mechanical drawing and other forms 
of graphic art? 


(No discussion.) 
21. What value has farming as an adjunct to the education of the deaf? 
Mr. Goopwin. I believe 80 ? cent of the population of my State 


live in agricultural homes, and I have defended farming as the most 
ractical and best vocation for deaf people in an agricultural State. 
heartily agree with Mr. Driggs. A number of our boys have gone 
out and gone into farming, some managing their own farms, and are 
doing well. 

We have connected with our school a good-sized farm and do 
the practical part of agriculture. I do not mean we teach agricul- 
tural chemistry, and we are not running an agricultural-college 
course, but we think we have a well-regulated farm; teach them to 

repare the soil, plant the crop, and seed and harvest, and have col- 
ateral branches of agriculture which usually go with it; stock raising 
to a certain extent and gardening and trucking to a certain extent. 
I think this is a valuable part of the training, and I hope to have an 
agricultural man to do some effective scientific farming. 

The Cuarrman. The next question is: 

22. Is it desirable for our students to do “‘part time” work in near-by industrial 
plants to gain practical experience and come in daily contact with hearing people? 

Is Dr. Burt here? Has anyone anything to say along-that line, 
any trustee? Dr. Crouter, have you had experience along that line ? 

r. Crouter. We send no pupils out for manual or mechanical 
training. We maintain a large special department for such purposes. 
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Mr. Waker. What do you think of the idea of pupils being 
allowed to go out and get the ideas of the world after you have 
finished with them in a small way ? 

Dr. Crouter. I think if the school were located in an industrial 
section, where they have different kinds of trades, that can be done. 
It would be an advantage. For instance, I think Dr. Taylor, in his 
school in New York City, located as it is, might very probably be able 
to send out advanced boys and girls to establishments located near 
the school. I think that practice is pursued in a great many schools 
in Europe. They do not maintain large trade departments, but send 
the children to near-by mechanical departments of various kinds and 
have them instructed there with hearing and speaking boys and girls. 

Dr. Taytor. I have had no experience, but our board of trustees 
have practically decided on plans of this kind, or something similar, 
for the future; and this has been on the advice of men connected with 
trade schools and technical institutions—that is, to supplement their 
school education with instruction in near-by trade schools or industrial 
businesses learning a trade, which is more convenient under school 
supervision and instruction. 

Miss Maset Apams. Miss Wettstein, I think, sends her graduates 
to ordinary trade schools and to the ordinary high school. She has 
several pupils in the Boys’ Trade School, the Girls’ Trade School, and 
the South Milwaukee High School. In each of these schools there is a 
trained teacher of the deaf, who accompanies the pupils to their 
classes, tutors them during study hours, and helps them in every way 
according to their individual needs. In the South High School in 
Milwaukee I myself saw two such teachers at work, who, in addition 
to helping the totally deaf, aided the hard-of-hearing and stammerers. 
It is found that this individual help by special teachers of the deaf is 
very essential in the beginning of the deaf pupil’s career in a hearing 
school, but becomes less needed as time goes on, so that the teacher 
is able to give the greatest part of her attention to the younger pupils. 

In Boston we have as yet no organized secondary education for the 
deaf on either academic or vocational lines. Some of our pupils have 
attended the regular trade schools and have been placed successfully, 
but without the aid of any special help such as is given in Milwaukee. 
Occasional pupils attend the high schools for the hearing and the 
Boston School Committee permits Horace Mann teachers to go to the 
high schools for the purpose of tutoring such pupils, but, as no provi- 
sion for supplying the place of teachers who might be absent for this 
reason is made, the plan is not very successful. 

In regard to working in actual workshops: We have in connection 
with our school a small private trade school, supported by philan- 
thropic friends, in which silversmithing is taught to the boys and 
dressmaking, millinery, and kindred trades to the girls. Mr. Bigelow, 
of the Bigelow-Kennard Co., one of our largest jewelry firms, has taken 
an interest in this trade school, doing some teaching himself, sending 
his foreman to help, and receiving some of our boys into his work- 
rooms for practical experience. Several of our past pupils are now 
doing well as silversmiths and engravers. 

The CHarrMan. The next question is: 


23. What vocation training is best suited to the deaf and dumb? 
I would say a good many. 
24. How shall we develop the varieties of employment for the deaf? 
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We will pass that, as it has been discussed. 


25. Should a board ever allow corporal punishment in schools for the deaf? Should 
a majority of the executive committee of the board live in the town or city where the 
school is located? 

I would like to ask the teachers when boys or girls ought really to 
be corporally punished. 

Mr. Bri1, of Connecticut. I think there are two offenses—flagrant 
impudence and immorality—which should receive corporal punish- 
ment. There may be proper safeguards, such as an entry in a book 
as to the kind of punishment inflicted, where and how applied, for 
what offense, etc. Permission should be given, not to all teachers, 
but to the superintendent and, through him, to one or two responsi- 
ble teachers to inflict corporal punishment when needed. 

The CuarrMAN. Some people do not think it right to punish their 
own children. 

A Deteeate. I am going to plead guilty of asking this question. 
It really was a question that has peneteially given me some concern 
and that has been considered in our board. Our policy at present 
in this situation is to limit corporal punishment to the consent of 
the superintendent. No punishment is administered without the 
consent and under the direction and supervision of the superintend- 
ent. As you know, the public sympathy for the afflicted makes it 
not as easy a question as with the hearing. It is not a question 
simply of corporal punishment. I did not ask it to bring out that 
phase so much as to know whether in a school of this kind the ques- 
tion of public sympathy should sway the consideration of discipline. 

Another thing that seemed to justify corporal punishment, even 


in the minds of those who were doubtful, was that, having only one 
deaf school in the State, you can not — ee with the same 
t to 


frequency as in other schools. What ou e resorted to? I 
have had doubts; but, the public are ready to blame anything like 
that in schools for the deaf and blind. My sympathies, personally, 
are rather against corporal punishment. 

Mr. Laurens Waker, of South Carolina. Let us educate the 
public, and not ruin our deaf and blind children. Because a child 
is deaf or because a child is blind, there should be made no differ- 
ence in the handling of that child and a normal child. I know but 
one man in my experience that ever made a difference between the 
blind and deaf under his control and normal children, and that is m 
father. When I was a boy, I was raised with the deaf and the blind, 
and we would sneak off and go to the little pond and swim and would 
stand in the sun to get our hair dry, but he would find it out and 
line us 7 and tell us of the very thing we had done; and he would 
take my brother and myself out of line and whip us and then say to 
the other boys, “‘ You now see what you are going to get next time.” 

I think all should stand on the same footing. 

You should only put your hands on the deaf and blind for two 
things. I appeal to all of the parent in you. Put your hand on the 
child only when he has told what is absolutely not true. If he 
sticks to it, then whip him. If he takes that which does not belong 
to him, whip him. But, under all circumstances, reason with him. 
Don’t say, “Poor little thing, he is deaf, therefore he ought not to be 
handled that way.” That will not do. He should, if necessary, be 
whipped. But, do not whip him for small offenses. Take him and 
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reason with him and try to teach him, but if he comes to you and 
tells what is not so and persists in it until you have proved it untrue 
then he deserves a whipping. 

Mr. Linpsay. The question is, if all teachers should be allowed the 
right. Not all teachers are patient at all times, and if given the right 
to punish the question is whether they would not at times abuse the 
privilege. Parents sometimes do. 

Mr Wiaxin: I do not think every teacher should have the right, 
and I think the superintendent should do it after calm reflection. 
The teacher often slaps a child when if she waited awhile she would 
not do it. 

Dr. Taytor. I have brought up three of other people’s children 
aside from having had more or less influence in the development of a 
great many children in schools for the deaf. I have found in dealing 
with children—deaf children as well as hearing children—that their 
conduct, or, rather, misconduct, was in inverse proportion to the 
severity of the punishment. In the good old pioneer days in the edu- 
cation of the deaf in Texas we whipped the pupils with impunity and 
also with a large, black-snake whip; and, if necessary, put them in a 
jail, a little building back of the main school building which perhaps 
Mr. Scott knows the location of. 

We never went through a study-hour period that a teacher did not 
have a plain knock-down and drag-out fight without any ground 
rules. There never was a week that a teacher was on duty, as we 
called it, that the teacher did not have a number of rough-and-tumble 
fights with the boys. 

In 1884 I left these surroundings, which are quite different to-day, 
and went to a place where the teacher was not permitted to whip and 
the superintendent resorted to corporal punishment only in extreme 
cases. There I found children more turbulent by nature than the 
children with whom I had had to deal in Texas. These children came 
from ignorant foreigners, from the slums of great cities, or from coal 
mines; yet these children were infinitely better and more responsive 
to the teacher than were the children in Texas where we did not 
“spare the rod” although we did “spoil the child.” 

ater I came to New York, where it is not considered polite under 
any circumstances to touch a child in the form of correction, and I 
must say that the children are more responsive to discipline than in 
the other places where I have taught, although the forms of punish- 
ment are much milder and the cases of punishment much rarer. 

I know many teachers would say that if I could understand their 
problems and know their troubles I would change my views in regard 
to occasional corporal punishment. I know both teachers and super- 
visors often feel this way, and they say it is very easy for me in the 
office to theorize in regard to punishment of chadien, whereas they 
have to deal with practical results. They know, or think they know, 
that if they were permitted to spank a child occasionally the results 
would be salutary. This feeling has always exsited—the feeling that 
if they were allowed a little more latitude and could be a little more 
severe—that our discipline could be more effective, and it makes no 
difference how severe or how mild the punishment may be, we find 
that we wish to exceed the maximum in about the same proportion. 

There was a time in the history of England that the number of 
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capital crimes was many times what it is to-day; and yet the severity 
of the law did not deter the people from committing crimes, and now 
that the capital crimes have been materially reduced, the proportion 
of crimes has greatly diminished. 

There was a time within my memory when it was supposed that the 
only salvation of the world lay in the fear of eternal punishment in 
the world to come; but the world is better and kinder in every way 
to-day than it has ever been, although the fear of eternal punishment 
plays a smaller part in determining our conduct. 

Som very much inclined to think that we shall resort to corporal 
punishment only in extreme cases, these being practically cases where 
we must defend ourselves. 

The Cuarrman. I do not think myself that, under any circum- 
stances whatever, any superintendent or teacher or officer ought 
ever to be allowed to slap any child about the head or face. 

A Deteeare. Or anywhere else. 

The CuarrMAN. Should a majority of the executive committee of 
the board live in the town or city where the school is located ? 

I should say they should. 

One or THE TRusTEEs. I would say no. 

AnoTHER TrusTEE. They should be away. They do not want 
the board around much. s 

The CuarrmMaNn. The next question is: 


26. Should education for the deaf be compulsory? 
We will pass that. Everyone says yes. 
27. Shall institutions for the deaf be classed as educational or charitable? 


Answer. Educational. 


28. Is there not a need of better teachers and smaller classes in the manual depart- 
ments of combined schools? 


Dr. Haru. I wish to answer that in regard to the latter part, the 
need of smaller classes. 

We have just heard a statement that statistics are not reliable 
sometimes, but I am sure sometimes they can help us, and if you 


will look at the American Annals of the Deaf you will find the number ' 


of deaf in the manual classes is larger in all cases. I do not think 
there is a good reason for that. I think the number should be less. 
There are fewer grades in manual classes than in others, therefore 
the grades are not as good. The teacher has harder work. I should 
—7 the number of pupils in the grades of a manual school ought to 

e less. ; 

Supt. Tare. I would add, the number of pupils in the oral classes 
should be fewer than they are. 

The CuarrMan. What about ‘‘better teachers”’ ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is very urgently necessary. 

The CuarrMan. The next question is: 


29. Should teachers receive pensions ? 
I believe some ought to receive them who have taught long enough 
and faithfully enough. 


Mr. Goopwin. Is not that a question the members of the board 
ought to answer. 
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Mr. Houston. I feel sure all teachers in the State of Virginia 
receive a pension. I am under the impression teachers in institu- 
tions like this would receive a pension under this law. 

The CuarrMan. You would not hesitate to vote for that? 

Mr. Houston. I voted for that twice. 

Supt. Jonnson. I have a report I will make later. I got into the 

uestion of pensions for teachers all over the country in schools for 
the deaf and wish to dispose of it. 

The CuairMAN. Does the report say they ought to have pensions ? 

Supt. Jounson. They ought to have pensions but are not going to 
get them. 

Dr. Crouter. I should like to ask whether it would not be possible 
to institute some method, which, while providing pensions for certain 
deserving teachers in the normal-school department, would have the 
effect to increase appropriations for the support of the school as a 
whole. 

It has seemed to me that if each institution, through its board of 
directors, would take up this question by an effort to secure increased 
general appropriations through the legislature, so that deserving 
teachers might receive proper recognition for a long life life spent in 
the service, in the way of a suitable pension, the whole subject might 
very readily and satisfactorily be settled. 

Dr. Taytor. I would inform you that there is at least one State 
in which superannuated teachers of the deaf do receive a pension, and 
that is New York. I do not know whether there are other States or 
not, but in 1910 the legislature passed a bill, known as the State 
institution bill, which entitles all teachers in State institutions, who 
have taught for a period of 30 years, the last 10 of which have been 
in the State of New York, to draw a pension equal to one-half of the 
last year’s salary, provided this pension shall not exceed $1,000 per 
annum and under no conditions that it shall be less than $300 per 
annum. This law has been in operation since 1910, and three 
teachers, formerly connected with the school I have the honor to rep- 
resent, are now drawing pensions under this act. 

Supt. Jounson. Is it true, Dr. Taylor, that the pension bill for 
teachers in public schools has been declared unconstitutional or will 
be repealed ¢ 

Dr. Taytor. I don’t think so. There is, however, a difference 
between the status of the public-school teacher and the teacher in the 
State institutions. The public-school bill calls for a deduction from 
the salary of the teacher in order that the teacher may enjoy the 
benefit of the pension later on. The State institution bill does not 
make any draft on the salary of the teacher. 

I don’t think that the institution bill is in danger because, as I 
understand, it was passed without opposition, and from year to year 
there is a stronger feeling on the part of the general public that 
teachers should be pensioned. 

The CuarrMan. The next question is: 


31. Should all teachers and employees be on annual contracts? 

Supt. Jounson. No. I would advocate annual contracts for teach- 
ers, or Officers, i. e., the physician, the auditor, the bookkeeper, but, 
as far as other employees are concerned, I would have them employed 
for no definite time, but only during good behavior; and I would 
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aeons upon them that the better their work the surer they may be 
of keeping on the payroll. This tends to shut out political pulls and 
incompetents generally. 

Mr. Ciarke. I think that depends on the state of mind. In our 
State, as I understand, the superintendent can remove any employee, 
at any time when his services are not satisfactory. Likewise, the 
board of managers might remove any teacher or officer whenever 
their services are not satisfactory; so, under that law, it is permissi- 
ble for the superintendent to employ all officers, teachers, and em- 
ployees for a period of one year. 

The Cuarrman. The next is: 


32. What about State boards of control? 
(No discussion.) 


33. Which is the most practicable method, the oral or the manual for the deaf in 
their entering the business world? 


(Previously discussed.) 


34. What success has attended the attempts to teach scientific and practical farming 
in schools for the deaf? 

Mr. Mannina. We have not had scientific farming. We have tried 
trucking and farming, but not long enough to determine results, 
though we believe they were good. 

The Cuarrman. The last question is: 


35. Should surgical treatment for the relief of the deaf be tried? 


I have lately seen a newspaper clipping to the effect that in France 
surgery for the relief of deafness is being extensively practiced and 
that about 70 per cent of the operations are a success. 

Mrs. Det1a Deticut Rick WessBer. The Philippine Government 

rovides surgical treatment for all the Filipinos that will accept and 
it is given by the best doctors and surgeons obtainable, not only of 
the Gnited States, but of Europe; and every deaf child, or blind 
child, after being entered in school, is taken to the hospital and exam- 
ined and kept there if necessary. We have had about 12 children, 
I believe, who were supposedly deaf, who have been cured. 

The CuarrmaNn. I have the pleasure to announce that Mrs. Delia 
Delight Rice Webber, who has charge of the school for the deaf in 
the city of Manila, will at some suitable period in the convention give 
us an address upon the work that is being done there. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, we must postpone hearing her 
to some time when it is convenient for her to entertain us. 

The convention is adjourned to 9.30 a. m. Tuesday, June 30. 


SIXTH DAY. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 1914. 


The convention was called to order at 9.30 a. m. by Dr. J. R. 
Dobyns, vice president, the presiding officer. 
Prayer was offered by Dr. Cloud. 


NORMAL SECTION. 


The CuarrMan. I take very great pleasure in handing over this 
section to our distinguished friend, Dr. Yale, of Massachusetts. 
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Miss YALE. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, it has been found 
necessary to make a change in the order of the papers on our pro- 
gram this morning. As Miss George has to leave on an early train, 
we shall have her address first. 


THE MONTESSORI METHOD. 


Miss ANNE E. Grorae. I can not possibly express to you the dee 
eens I feel in coming to speak before you teachers of the deaf. 

ver since I came back to America three years ago the teachers of 
the deaf have been the most sympathetic, the most discerning and 
understanding friends and critics f have met with. I can not pay 
you any greater compliment than to say that, even in my most 
troublesome times in the school, my doors are always open to the 
teachers of the deaf. If you could know how we dread visitors in 
the Montessori schools, you would realize what a compliment this is. 

I have another very particular reason for being glad to speak to 
the teachers of the deaf, and that is that perhaps the greatest con- 
tribution I have been able to make to the Montessori movement has 
come about because Miss Yale has helped me to adapt the sandpaper 
alphabet to the use of English-speaking children. I am therefore 
deeply indebted to Miss Yale, and to Dr. Bell, who has helped me 
greatly in Washington. 

Dr. Montessori, when she came to America last winter, introduced 
herself to the public as a student of positive science, one who had 
studied anthropology, psychology, all phases of children’s diseases 
and development, but who differed from the other scientists who had 
studied with her in that they had found some branch in which each 
wished to specialize and had become anthropologists, orthopedists, 
etc., while she went on from one point to anutlins ollowing the study 
of science, applying it to our needs, feeling always that there was 
something higher; that the findings of the positive sciences had never 
been put to their greatest use; that they had never rendered the serv- 
ice to mankind that they might render. 

From the very beginning of her scientific and medical studies her 
efforts were governed by the unfaltering idea that with her scientific 
knowledge a the body and of the laws of physical growth she might 
be able to set free the spirit, the mind, the personality within the 
body. The governing idea with her always has been and always 
will be that life moves of itself; that we do not create life; that we 
can only help its development. 

And she has always felt that the greatest problem before the 
scientist who concerns himself with children is a pedagogical problem, 
not a medical one. She feels that it is a question of educating the 
individual, and education with her means any help given to the 
expansion of life within the individual. She looks upon education 
as the removing of obstacles, nan to set free. She has always 
been a worshiper of life. She has been reverent before the life within 
the weakest and most deficient child, for she realizes that we can not 
do anything constructive unless we do stimulate, awaken, and call 
forth the spirit, the force within the child, and help it to lay hold 
upon the beauty and strength of life. 

And so it was with this pedagogical attitude that after her years 
of training in the medical school and the hospitals of Rome she went 
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in search of subjects for the clinics to the insane asylums of Rome. 
There she found that deficient children were massed with insane 
adults; that nothing had been done for them but to put them away 
out of the sight of society. 

Feeling that the treatment of such cases was a pedagogical ques- 
tion, she went to the great educational congress then being held at 
Turin and made an address on moral education which started a new 
line of work in Rome. 

The story of her address to the congress is worth repeating. The 
congress had just met for its third session when the whole civilized 
world was shocked by the terrible news that Elizabeth of Austria 
had been assassinated. It was a young Italian degenerate who had 
committed the crime. This was the third crime of similar nature 
that had been committed in Europe within a short space of years, 
and in each case the criminal had been a young Italian degenerate. 
The papers took up the cry and blamed the schools that could send 
out young boys so morally debased. The teachers resented this 
and much discussion followed. Finally Dr. Montessori arose and 
asked that she, as a physician, might be allowed to speak. She said: 

You have in your hands, in your schools, the moral training of the young. You will 
fail in your aims if you do not realize in the very beginning that there are before you 
on the benches of the public schools individuals who differ so widely one from the 
other that the methods through which one child may grow to normal usefulness in 
life can not even touch, can not modify in any respect, the child who sits next. You 
must accept the fact that there are individuals born into this world so limited, so ham- 
pered by their natural tendencies and environment they can not live and move in 
the complicated social environment with which man has surrounded them. Methods 
of reward and punishment which the normal child can take and can make use of 
will never touch him; he goes out of your school as he came into it and is totally unable 
to live your life, to borrow your ideals, to obey your laws. 

You must give your teachers some fundamental training, so they shall be able to 
discriminate between individuals, to really see the individuals before them. They 
must stop acting from the beautiful theory that every child can follow the program 
laid out by the board of education. They must have the scales fall from their eyes. 
They must turn to the physician and the scientist for training to help them to see 
these things in individuals and for methods to help them develop, that shall furnish 
the peculiar help necessary to the different classes of children. 

The teachers were so aroused by Dr. Montessori’s address that the 
University of Rome asked her to give a course of lectures on the train- 
ing of defective children. Later she was able to establish her schools 
and began with children from the asylums of Rome. She lived with 
them, taught them, and, above all, observed them, and out of that 
observation came this great movement. 

She drew much of her inspiration from the work of Edward Seguin. 
He said: “You must call to the spirit within the child. the 
methods you use must be but the means to that end. You must 
not hold the limited concept of teaching the child to do certain things, 
teaching him certain facts, but all your materials, all your facts 
must serve to stimulate, to help, to make him want to live and work 
and serve.” So, filled with that idea, she made the closest study of 
Seguin’s work and followed him in the training of the senses and in 
the developing of sense-training materials. 

Dr. Montessori has always felt that the only safe guide which an 
educator can have is the observation of life. That is the book in 
which she encourages all teachers to read—the observation of life in 
the individua'. She feels that all the physical and intellectual 
growth of the child is only the manifestation, the expression, of that 
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ys  . life within the child and that, if you are going to make 
that development and expression freer you must observe the mani- 
festations so that you may help, not hinder. 

So, when she began to work with defective and, later, normal chil- 
dren, she took with her that one guide, ‘‘ Everything that I do, that 
I am, and have gained from scientific training shall be subordinated 
to the observation of the developing life in these individuals before 
me.” 

You know perhaps, how her work with normal children came 
about, how a number of the defective children whom she had taught 
in connection with the University of Rome were able to go to the 
public schools, take and pass successfully the examinations given to 
the normal children. 

To many of the people who saw this, to the superficial public, who 
saw only from the outside, it seemed that Dr. Montessori had per- 
formed a miracle. 

To her this meant something far different. She said any one who 
had studied defective minds knew that the gulf between the normal 
and the truly defective mind could not be spanned. What this 
examination revealed to her was that while her defective children, 
working in freedom and through the method of helping the oe ge 
ing life, had been able to meet and pass this examination with the 
normal child, the help on the other hand given to the normal child 
must have been such as to hold down, to restrain, to incapacitate, 
and to check the use of the larger powers of that normal child so as 
to leave it on so low a level that the defective could meet and cope 
with the normal. 

She was so struck with the waste of life under old methods and 
with the idea of how much could be done for the world if a method 
so fundamental and rational could be devised that through it any 
normal child might achieve his full development that she could not 
think of anything else. As she has always worked with a fervor and 
passion that comes from her peculiar consciousness of a mission, she 
teft everything she had and gave herself up to the study of the normal 
child. She left behind her the work with deficients. She entered 
the university again to follow every course that had a bearing on the 
psychology of the normal child. She also went into the schools and 
observed and studied normal children, trying to find out what errors 
kept these healthy children on so low a level of expression of activity. 

And she waited. Dr. Montessori waited and meditated and 
digested what she saw. Finally her opportunity came. Edouardo 
Talamo asked her to take charge of the little children in the model 
tenements he had established who are left alone while the mother 
and father are at work. Dr. Montessori said, when this opportunity 
came to her, it seemed to her that it was too great and wonderful a 
thing. She had hoped that some day she might be permitted to 
experiment with a group of children in the public school. But to 
have the child day by day given to her at the age when they are 
reaching out to eitablah “a fix their ideas of the environment for 
themselves, to have them at the age when they are trying to estab- 
lish coordination of various sorts—of speech, of carriage, of their 
muscles, of their ideas of the social life, of their ideas of the world in 

eneral—to have them at that plastic age seemed to be too good to 
e true. More than that, to have them as educators have longed to 
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have them, within the home, to place the school within the home, so 
that everything done in school might be tested by this relation to the 
home in which the child leads the rest of its life—this seemed too 
ideal, and she said she meant to be worthy of her opportunity and to 
make of it a field of psychological experiment that might be of use 
to all the world. 

She has done so, for the work she did has resulted in the book 
which has inspired so many and has supplied the materials which 
in the hands of competent teachers, have done such wonderfu 
things for normal children throughout the world. 

In this first Casa dei Bambini, or children’s home, she established 
what she felt to be the most ideal environment in which the life of 
each of these normal children might expand and develop. She says 
that all the work that she has done with young children would have 
been impossible if it had not been for the work done in the biological 
laboratories by the scientists of the last generation. We have come 
to realize, through an understanding of the biological sciences and 
by observing the way in which biologists work, that in order to help 
life we must observe it and that we must place the living creatures 
we are to observe in that environment which is best fitted to their 
development. We must place the child in a natural normal environ- 
ment before he can reveal to us manifestations of the law of life 
which his development should follow. 

From her knowledge of the developing human being, she con- 
structed what she hoped might be the right environment which would 
permit the fullest possible development of the life in every indi- 
vidual. That meant, with young children, to provide for activity 
above all things, for the use of the whole body in various ways, and 
that meant a gent deal more space than is usually allotted to young 
children in schools; it meant an abundance of sun and air, because 
the growing organism needs to act and to express itself in sunshine 
and air if it is to take advantage of all that wonderful power within it. 

It meant also the preparation of materials which the child could 
use in his activities. It meant giving him in that environment the 
opportunity to make his sensory experiments, those explorations 
t ne which he interprets to himself the outside world. 

And so Dr. Montessori had a great room opening upon a garden 
space, and in it light, movable tables and chairs, because she felt that 
the child must be able to master his environment, and must not be 
controlled by it. She put all of the materials that she was going to 
use in the experiment within reach of the child, taking for granted 
that one of the characteristics of man is that he wishes to serve 
himself; that he wishes to be independent; that God meant that 
with such wonderful minds, and hands and eyes, such a wonderful 
body, man should be independent of the services of other persons. 
So she preferred they should get their own materials. She put into 
the room many things that the child would see in his home life, 
taking it for panies also that another quality of man is that he 
wants to be of use to the social group in which he lives. He wants 
to help to make things better and happier and finer for the other 
members of that social group. And, then, observing the life of these 
children she came, as I told you, upon this discovery. 

She had brought with her the sense-training materials which she 
had developed in her work with deficient nile: She was watch- 
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ing a little child using one of the pieces of material. The child was 
seated in a little armchair, at work with the block containing cylin- 
ders. It was the set of cylinders which differ not only in form, but in 
height and diameter, and the child was a little child of 3 years of age. 

ow, when Dr. Montessori had presented this material to the 
normal children, her idea was that through this she would call their 
attention to differences in dimension and form and that by substitut- 
ing material for a wordy explanation she would enable them to 
clarify and order their perceptions of dimension and form. She had 
not hoped for more than that. 

But, as she watched this child at work, she saw the intense interest, 
and was struck by the unusual concentration which this little 3- 
year-old baby was showing. She called to the child and the child 
was so interested he did not answer her. She called again and still 
the child did not hear her. 

And then she was struck by the fact that this was not in accord 
with the theory so universally held by psychologists, that instability 
of attention is a characteristic of ¢ ‘Iden. In actual life a little 
child was showing her that an individual 3-years old could show tre- 
mendous concentration, could exhibit to her the traits of the ideal 
man. 

She stooped and lifted the child in his little chair as if to enthrone 
the individual who had taught her that theory was false, for he had 
shown her that in the youngest child lie inherent the traits that we 
consider the noblest and strongest traits of the grown man. 

The child was so interested in the cylinders he did not want to 
give them up, but gehen his little apron and piled the cylinders 
in the apron and when she placed him upon the table, he arranged 


the cylinders as best he could on his lap and began putting them in 


their respective holes and taking them out over and over again. 

Then she called to the children in the room and said, ‘‘Let us sing 
and count and see how may times he will put them in and take them 
out.”’ And so the whole classroom began to sing and count, and in 
the midst of this turmoil and confusion the little child took out the 
cylinders and put them in 56 times. ; 

Dr. Montessori said that for her it was as if a revelation had come. 
She had learned that while the materials presented to the normal 
children might have as their secondary aim to teach and clarify 
self perceptions of facts, the fundamental thing was that they might 
feel the stimulus that corresponds to the needs of the developing 
mind, and that through spontaneous concentration the whole per- 
sonality might expand and the foundation be laid for the develop- 
ment of character, of will, and for the expansion of the spirit. 

That has been the spirit in which she . presented her materials 
since. That must be the spirit in which the Montessori teacher must 
present them if they are to be more than a useless set of blocks. 

I want to take up the phase of Dr. Montessori’s work most often 
criticized and least understood. It is everywhere known that the 
Montessori method is based on liberty, on the freedom of the indi- 
vidual to manifest and to attain his own ends and desires. A great 
many people have criticized the method very sharply and very 
unfairly because of that. Ridiculous cartoons have ones in the 
papers, showing children throwing ink bottles around, taking the 
materials and tearing them to pieces. It has made us realize that 
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Dr. Montessori is right when she says the idea of freedom is = 
badly understood throughout the country, throughout the world, 
- the word has come to be confused with expressions meaning dis- 
order. 

What Dr. Montessori means by freedom is quite a different thing. 
Her concept of freedom is based, as I have told you, on the biological 
concept. To her freedom means the right of the individual to develop 
freely. It is the same right that every form of life throughout the 
world has, the right which we have generally recognized in the plant 
and animal world, but which we have been so slow to recognize for 
man because -of our incomplete knowledge of this more complicated 
and difficult living being, man. 

Now, freedom for one form of life is not freedom for another. 
Freedom for the tree means being planted in the ground, with its 
roots held fast in the soil which gives it the elements necessary to 
its development. It means that being held thus, strong and straight, 
it shall have the opportunity to send its leaves and branches out into 
the atmosphere from which it can draw the other elements necessary 
to its development. Freedom for the bird means, on the other hand, 
opportunity to spread its wings and fly abroad for its food. If it were 
possible that in spite of these manifestations of nature we should 
come to hold a prejudice like that which we have seen arise in regard 
to human beings, if we should accept the idea that freedom for 
everything meant movement, the ability to move about, and should 
therefore take up our trees and move them about, we should bring 
death to our trees, not freedom, not life, not development. If, on 
the other hand, we should get the conception that immobility was 
freedom and shouki put our birds into cages so small they could not 
use their wings, we would make them slaves and not free beings. 

And so of human freedom also. It means the development of 
life within the limits which govern the laws of life. There is no free- 
dom that is not controlled by law. But it is not the law made by 
men. It is not a line established in an effort to surmount all sorts 
of obstacles, difficulties, and inconsistencies which civilization has had 
to meet as it developed. That is not the line which must govern free- 
dom, that would give fullness of life to this developing organism, 
this young child who has not attained maturity, who is to become a 
man. 

We do not yet know the laws which limit and control the develop- 
ment of man. We have just begun in this century to study the 
exhibition of life force in man. From one side we have made great 
progress. From the side of man’s physical growth and development, 
the physical needs of his body, we have made great progress. We 
know pretty well now what are the fundamental things necessary in 
the way of food, in the way of hygiene, in order that the baby may 

row in the best way and achieve the strong, fine body that nature 
intended. But the social ‘and spiritual development of the child we 
have just commenced to study. We have just begun to discuss the 
laws, the limits within which a man may develop in freedom, and it 
is in this study that Dr. Montessori urges all teachers to join, to help by 
earnest, reverent, careful scientific observation of man, towards the 
discovery of those laws, to establish the fundamental laws which shall 
make it possible for man to go on and achieve his full destiny. 
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Dr. Montessori, as I told you, believes full development of any 
kind can come only through freedom. Now, the public has great 
difficulty in accepting the fact that you can achieve discipline in a 
room where there are a number of children who are given perfect 
liberty of expression. To me it seems a most inconsistent thing that 
this should seem difficult to anyone. Indeed, I can not imagine ar- 
riving at real discipline in any other way. When I meet men and 
talk about the method, they almost always say: “But. what is 
going to happen to the child when he goes out into life and meets 
the fact that we all meet in life, that we can not do what we want, 
that we have to do unpleasant things. Life is difficult and un- 
pleasant. How is that child going to meet life? Where will self- 
discipline come in, then ?”’ 

That seems inconsistent to Dr. Montessori; as she says, we know 
that the baby that comes into this world is going to have to meet 
with adverse conditions in many ways. He is going into a world 
where he may meet the germs of disease, where the food that is given 
him will not always be suited to his needs, where the climate will not 
be the best for him, he will not be protected and sheltered and given 
always the thing that is best for him, and yet, knowing this, we do 
not prepare the ‘body by inoculation before.or after birth with germs 
of disease. On the contrary, we give attention to the development 
of tendencies toward the normal, use every precaution, in order that 
the body may be able better to meet these things. This is what we 
do in the matter of discipline. We realize that you can not protect 
the child against a thing that has not been experienced unless you 
develop in ‘him strength of character. To tell the child to be good 
is like telling him to make himself suddenly as large as you. He has 
to develop his will through exercise. The development of the will is 
related very closely to the growth of the power of attention, to the 
growth of the power to discriminate, to attempt to distinguish, to 
make judgments, to make tests, to act independently, and that is 
why the first exercises Dr. Montessori gives, lay the foundations for 
growth of character and development of the will. The child, whose 
mind and whose muscles are in a state of confusion, of lack of coordi- 
nation, is given the opportunity to make use of those muscles and 
that mind, in making the simple exercises of comparison, of judg- 
ment, or attention; and a teacher who is wise cal who is aa 
and who has observed will know how to recognize the beginnings of 
those voluntary exercises of the child in attention, comparison, 
judgment, and will know how to build upon them, will know how to 

elp the child to express the power that is daily increasing, will help 
him to use his environment in a way that will be of use and of value 
to the community in which he works as an individual. 

There is another point which is very difficult for the ordinary 
teacher to grasp. It is particularly difficult for the kindergartner to 
grasp, and it is one of the things the kindergartner will have to 
accept if she is ever going to make use of. the Montessori method. 
All lessons that are given to these little children who are just begin- 
ning to establish themselves in the world, in society, must be given 
to individuals. The teacher must touch one by one, heart by heart, 
mind by mind, each individual in her group, if she is to know the 
individuals who make up that group. 
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You can see that such a method holds little difficulty for the 
teacher of the deaf. The teacher of the deaf, I am sure, understands 
that fundamental need of observation. Knowledge of the individual 
peculiarities, individual tendencies toward work is the thing that 
makes each class develop. The teacher must understand that these 
materials which Dr. Montessori has devised must be used by the 
teacher as stimuli, used in a child-study laboratory, used always, 
with the aim of giving the child more power, more independence. 
The real teacher will set the child free from herself—will make him 
master of himself and of his environment. 

[At this point Miss George gave a demonstration of the Montessori 
materials. ] 

Dr. YALE. We will now take up the number which should have 
come at 9.30, ‘‘Working Psychology for Normal Classes,” by Sarah 
Harvey Porter, of Gallaudet College. Those who know Miss Porter 
know we have a treat before us. We know her value in this work. 
Mr. Day will deliver the paper for her. 


WORKING PSYCHOLOGY FOR NORMAL CLASSES. 


BY SARAH HARVEY PORTER. 


The simplicity and workability of the main principles of modern psychology are 
not yet fully recognized by all teachers. As megaphoned through the Sunday news- 
papers and some popular magazines, the so-called ‘“‘new psychology ” is a harlequin— 
a startling mixture of spectacular surgery, will-o’-the-wisp pedagogy, and false mysti- 
cism. By partially informed disciples absurd extremes are anal in statement and 


prophecy: The doctrine of original sin is replaced by the theory of adenoids; the 
psychical state in children formerly called naughtiness no longer exists; eriminals 
are to be reformed by general trepanning; the surgeon’s knife is to bring in the millen- 
nium. Psychical research is worked overtime; every man may have his own pet 
ot Mental therapeutics would seem to be running amuck when the legislature 
0 


a State calling itself ‘‘Empire” passes a bill actually permitting anybody to prac- 
tice healing the sick by any psychical method which seems to him good and profit- 
able—especially See semyg A sentimentalist out of funds may quickly seplenich 
his purse by publishing a magazine which professes devotion to the subject of child 
study. 

As a money getter, eugenics runs a close second with such widespread effect that 
blushing is rapidly going out of fashion. The réle of Mr. Podsnap’s ‘‘ Young Person” 
is completely reversed. We say everything about him and her to him and her 
before him and her these days. 

One school of zealots urges parents and commands teachers to preserve in writing 
(with a view to its ultimate sale in print, probably) every possible detail of a child’s 
experience from the time when he first uses a pocket-handkerchief unaided up to a 
solemn entry like this which is preserved in a doctorate thesis in the Library of 
Congress: ‘‘At the age of 19 H. does not like parsnips, cabbage, or carrots, although 
when he was 6 he was very fond of those vegetables.’’ 

All this kind of stuff and much more similar foolishness passes current in man 
quarters to-day under the name of psychology. Meanwhile, fortunately, the wor 
of William James remains—the shadow of a great rock in a land of shifting sands. 
Psychology is a vast field whose deeper tillage must be left to a few skilled experts. 
Our little toy rakes are not needed. Hugo Miinsterberg did us teachers good service 
when he told us, a bit brutally, perhaps, that only the educational and ethical aspects 
of the great science concerned us in our work. James’s ‘‘Psychology,’’ briefer course, 
and his ‘‘Talks to Teachers” are all the tools we need to build for ourselves and for 
each of our children a fair house of life with many windows and doors opening 
toward the light of shining, far horizons. 

Usually we find each year that before coming to us our normals have ‘‘taken” 
and cheerfully forgotten a course in psychology. Neither they nor their teachers 
are to blame for the forgetfulness—only the happy irresponsibility of youth, the one 
popaniely glad thing in this otherwise rather somber universe. Anybody who 

as watched the beautiful river of youth flowing always through the streets of a 
rr or college town will understand why the psychology studied has not . 
sunk in, 
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But when these young people come to us all is changed for them. They are no 
longer ‘‘seniors” with all the prestige which that magic term has heretofore implied. 
They are strangers to us and to each other; they are homesick, probably; perhaps 
we are not overly — with them. They are half bewildered, surrounded, as they 
find themsel-;es, by a to them new order of humanity. All unprepared they are 
called on to deal with mind under new and strange conditions—mind handicapped 
by lack of verbal language, mind with its main avenue of communication—the ear— 
tightly closed. Artificial speech, lip-reading, the manual alphabet, signs, the nor- 
mals see, dimly, can not be used effectively without knowledge on the part of the 
teacher of mental processes which underlie each form of communication. In short, 
our new normal students, ambitious to become good teachers, are quite ready to clutch 
at psychology, or any other ‘“‘ology” we may offer them, as a life-preserver. 

All my normal work at Gallaudet during the first two months of the course is pre- 
paratory—a sort of spring plowing, a getting the soil ready to receive the seeds pro- 
vided by William James. There are thousands of other text-books on psychology, 
of course, but they are all founded on James’s works and are much inferior to his in 
point of English. Above all, in these days of literary small coin, we teachers ought 
to urge our pupils to go always to the masters, and not to lesser men, when they seek 
to know, to feel, and to act. 

My preparatory work is concerned mainly with showing the normal class the rela- 
tions existing between deaf learners and verbal language—the world’s practically 
universal mode of communication and comprehension—a task likely to make any 
instructor groan before it is approximately completed. Condensed, this initial 
struggle means that the hearing young men and women, with their innocent college 
conceit fresh upon them, must be forced, almost literally forced, to use in each of their 
class exercises and in their personal communication with the deaf children easy 
words, simple grammatical constructions, and concrete word or gesture pictures—all 
vivified by a teaching personality as rapidly adaptable to the nature of the individual 
deaf child under immediate instruction as quicksilver to a mold. If this endeavor 
is not a psychological process on both sides, then no such science as psychology exists. 

Even after the discipline of the blue pencil, the low marks on notebooks, the 
thinly veiled discouragement of personal criticism has done its work, the instructor 
will surely find that at least one normal has escaped the dragnet and is complacently 
swimming in an ocean of big words and metaphor to the undoing of the little deaf 
minnows admiring him. 

The linguistic side of consciousness is strangely ignored, sometimes by professional 
psychologists no less than by amateurs. The part that language associations play 
in the so-called “mentality tests” of Binet and others is curiously overlooked by 
examiners. Association of ideas which will delay speed in mechanical accomplish- 
ments (on which many tests base their results) must ever remain an unknown factor. 
Making associations takes a part of the allotted time. Hence the subject having the 
most limited vocabulary, the narrowest mental range, ought to conclude the test sooner 
than the more intelligent person, for in the last analysis intelligence is measured by 
the number of connotations or associations one is capable of making. The following 
“mentality test” was given at a eugenics conference held at Battle Creek, Mich.: 

A long list of meaningless letter combinations was given. Subjects under exam- 
ination were required to cross out all the a’s in one-half minute of time. Those who 
fell below the time limit were marked “defective” and their mental age thus 
determined. 

I tried this experiment on myself, with a view to catching ‘“‘on the fly” the associa- 
tions suggested by the letter combinations, writing down the associations hastily as 
I crossed the a’s. The delay in time caused by making the associations I was not 
able to comipute exactly, but I am sure that more than half a minute elapsed, exclusive 
of the time required for writing, before I ‘completed the first 12 of the hundred or more 
combinations in the list. Reversely, subjects unable, for lack of verbal language, 
to do the crossing out quickly might or might not be of good mentality. I made no 
attempt to create connotations. 

The first combination was “leske.’’ My associations at first glance were as fol- 
lows: Semitic look of combination, Polish or Bohemian. Visualized four members 
of Bohemian family with whom I live. Heard oldest child pronouncing it for me; 
visualized him. At same time there came to mind the line ‘‘The noble Kosciusko 
fell.’ Fringe of Bohemian history and court of the “Winter Queen.” All this 
rather kaleidoscopic. 

The next combination was “‘evavy”—only association was word “every.”’ 

“Dawma” brought a visualization of a pink sky with odor of fir balsam and wild 
strawberries, the scent from Adirondak pastures in the early morning of a June day. 

““Xatzo” looked Spanish, fringe of Spanish history, and found myself repeating 
line from Whittier’s Angels of Buena Vista. ; 
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“Cnjaf” brought visualization of word cenotaph, with mental picture of a row of 
sandstone monuments in Congressional Cemetery. Saw dome of Capitol. 

‘‘ Ahalve,’’ word halve only connotation. 

‘‘Twige” suggested instantly the German word for eternal, “‘ewige, 
of Goethe. 

“‘Skap,’’ no association except faint auditory sense of quickness. 

** Aruja” brought thoughts of a strong-minded German woman of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, named Argula. Fringe of small court intrigues. 

““Sugho,”’ associations with word “sugar,’’ accompanied with visualization of 
Senator Thornton, of Louisiana, in a white vest leaning over to speak to Senator 
O’Gorman, his seat-neighbor in the Senate Chamber. 

Now, I do not place much value on this test as I tried it, except on one point—that 
language associations would invalidate any result based on time performance. 

Children, especially, form mighty queer associations, which even their own mothers 
never dream of their making, nor can explain. Children’s letter associations are of 
course largely phonetic, but often, nevertheless, are connected with the time and 
place of the first or strongest consciousness received of the sound or letter. I knew 
one little girl to whose mind the combination ‘‘pla” stood for water long after she 
knew the right word. ‘‘Splash,’’ which somebody had used while amusing her by 
throwing stones into a lake, persisted for years in seeming to her the sign for water. 
A little boy of my acquaintance used ‘‘triskett” for bad temper. It is well to make 
our normals understand in the beginning that fooling with tests is likely to be a waste 
of time for them when they become teachers. The mania for reducing everything 
to marks on the neat pages of a notebook is the curse of present-day education, or non- 
education. Nobody can be recorded. Life is movement. A notebook judgment is 
as valueless as a pasteboard photograph when it comes to estimating a personality. 

Briefly stated, during the two months of preparatory work in psychology I try my 
poor best to make every member of the normal class realize, with acutest self-conscious- 
ness, the 10 points following: 

First. That he or she has elected to become for a group of deaf children their main 
interpreter of the universe during the years of their greatest development, with the 
heavy and solemn responsibility which such high office imposes. 

Second. That language in its broadest sense may be defined as self-expression— 
any form of sentient activity mutually understood by two or more individuals of the 
same species, from insect to.man. 

Third. That human language has evolved from two psychological forms of expres- 
sion—gesture and sound imitation. The hand, man’s bodily tool, and the ear, his 
main protective apparatus, have been from the beginning the terminal organs most 
intimately connected with the human brain’s oftenest traveled paths. A special 
lecture on gesture language is given later in the course in connection with the won- 
derfully good language work by the manual-alphabet method at the Rochester school 
under Dr. Westervelt. 

Fourth. That for the great majority of the world’s population human language has 
been evolved mainly along the auditory path. Romanes’s chapter is read, in which 
he points out that the deaf-born child inherits a human brain, modified structurally 
by thousands of years of ancestral speech and speech ideation. For our future oral 
teachers this point is of immense interest. 

Fifth. That the term lanquage involves two forms of psychological activity—use 
and comprehension—the latter not passive, but often more strenuous than the former. 

Sixth. That every time an individual takes part in an act of language, either as 
user or receiver, neural and psychical impressions remain in the sub-, or perhaps un- 
consciousness, as habit paths which become easier to travel with each repetition. 
The pedagogical implications here are plain and numerous. 

Seventh. Attention is drawn to the history of human language from the first gesture 
and the first cry of the infant, through tribal or community dialect, up to natioral 
tongues as they exist to-day. Normals are urged to listen carefully to the different 
sounds they may hear a baby make and to note that every babe utters sounds which 
do not come within the range of the language which has developed into English. 
Some sounds in foreign languages are considered as well as different language inflexions. 
Animal sounds, evidently understood by individuals of the same species, are noted. 

Eighth. That very early in human development thought growth and language 
growth become closely intertwined and remain inextricable until the brain tissue is 
destroyed by disease, accident, or death. . 

Ninth. That while, contrary to Max Miiller, thought of even a rather virile nature 
may exist without verbal language (see the experience of Melville Ballard, quoted in 
James’s larger work on Psychology), extensive mental growth is possible only through 
word associations, especially in the realm of abstract thought. For connotation, verbal 
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language far excels any other known agency. A man’s world is just as wide as the 
number of connotations he makes, and no wider. The ‘‘fringe” of consciousness, a8 
James calls our background of connotations, is of prime importance. Make the nor- 
mals see how handicapped in this matter of word associations their deaf pupils will 
be when they first come to school. 

Tenth. The miracles in personality wrought through verbal language. Conversion 
to religion, to common sense, to altruistic service, comes mainly through the influence 
of somebody’s inspiration revealed through language. That arch-psychologist, Mephis- 
topheles, in Faust, says: ‘‘Civilization is led largely through words.’’ The normal 
class must hear over and over again, and respond to the judgment of Wundt: “‘Lan- 
guage is the most complete and manifold manifestation of mind and spirit—in other 
words, the most complete psychological process known to us.”’ 

After all is said and done, the vital question for normal classes is not what shall 
the teacher of the deaf do with psychology. Instead, the more important query is: 
‘‘What may psychology do for the teacher?” For us all this question is solemn 
because of certain narrowing tendencies which blight every one of us more or less. 
Fine protesting phrases about devotion to our work can not save us. Cant phrases 
are like sticky, clinging, useless briars, which often obstruct progress more effectually 
than a high stone wall or than the traditional “‘lion in the path.” 

We all know that some of the normal students who come to us generous, enthusiastic, 
quick-witted, sympathetically responsive to the points of view of childhood, no less 
than to larger world-calls, become changed beings before they have taught a decade. 
Increasing age is not responsible for the change. Those once tolerant, genial, humor- 
seeing boys and girls have become narrow, fussy about txifles, critical of the execu- 
tive head of the school and of their fellow-teachers, censorious, and collective-minded 
toward their pupils. In short, two soul-deteriorating psychological influences, left 
uncounteracted, have done their work as effectively as the codling moth does his in 
an orchard. The two causes are, usually, too constant association with, and petty 
authority over, immature minds, and, secondly, the continual pricking and stinging 
(too much magnified) of disagreeable features and small injustices which are the 
adjuncts frequently of institutional life. 

ow, to offset this dark picture, what has psychology to offer? Mainly: William 
James’s two chapters, Habit and Attention—the latter to include as an extension the 
chapter on Will or Effort. 

Thirty years’ observation as a hanger-on in Congress has convinced me that the 
American man (thus far the noblest work of God), when confronted by crises, always 
asks two questions: ‘‘What is the matter?” and ‘‘ What are you going to do about it?” 
The chapter on Habit may be made to answer the first question and the chapter on 
Attention and Will the second. A third important question, ‘‘ How shall the pente- 
costal flame which must feed effort be constantly sustained?”’ is answered by chap- 
ters on Interest and Emotion. , 

The distinguished editor of the Annals, Dr. Edward A. Fay, said once in conversa- 
tion that he would like to have James’s wonderful chapter on Habit read aloud at 
least once a year from the rostrum of every higher institution of learning in the land. 

The crux of the chapter is that Habit has a physical basis, with the potentially 
tremendous corollary that control of many physical processes, een those of 
thought direction and motor impulse lie largely within one’sown hands. The chapter 
on Attention shows the freedom of choice as to the things we may attend to. The 
chapters on Habit, Attention, and Emotion are often of great pathological value to 
neurasthenics—and every teacher is, potentially, a neursathenic. In fact, as a great 
psychologist has pointed out, the main part of the world’s advance in civilization is 
due to neurasthenics who have learned to conquer their empty nerve cells—from St. 
Paul to Darwin, and before and since those two awakeners of human kind. A special 
talk on the possible aid of psychology to nervous disorders is given the normals each 
year. Summed up, James’s prescription for neurasthenic fear is contained in the 
following maxims which I heard him give in conversation to a teacher who was at 
the time a nervous invalid: : 

“Understand the cause which makes your nervous system shy off from certain acts 
or thoughts like a frightened horse from a wind-blown paper. Then say to yourself, 
‘This is but a piece of luggage which I must carry awhile. I will carry it as easily as I 
can, resting often along the way.’” : ' 

Again he said: ‘‘Try to live outwardly as if you did not have these feelings. When 
they are at their worst, do something for some one else, even if nothing more than cut- 
ting out a paper doll for a child.” ‘ s 

hen ened how his psychology came to be, unlike other text books on the subject, a 
sovereign cure for nervous prostration, James answered with a reminiscent sigh: 

‘Tf it does help others it must be only because of my own experience. I have 
traveled the hard road.” 
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The chapters on the Self, the Stream of Consciousness and Interest are extremely 
otent. At Kendall Green we use the two books (the Psychology and the Talks to 
eachers) simultaneously. From each chapter special applications to work with the 
deaf are drawn. Above all, conversation in the psychology class is unhampered. 
Each normal is encouraged to relate personal experiences at length; reports of observa- 
tions of different deaf children are written by the normals and considered in class; 
long lists of questions are answered in writing; abstracts of chapters are required; 
hypothetical schoolroom situations are discussed. 
oward the close of the year we do a good deal of general reading and talking along 
lines developed by Montessori, Bergson, and Eucken. Herbert Spencer we read but 
slightly; his educational theories are noted, and criticism thereon, both favorable and 
unfavorable, follows. 

Dr. Harriet Hunt, who has studied with Montessori at Rome, gave us a most valuable 
course of lectures this season. Dr. Hunt has worked out a clear exposition of the 
psychological principles underlying the use of the Montessori material. It would be 
well worth while for every school for the deaf in the United States to invite Dr. Hunt 
to give her course of lectures to its teachers. 

jucken was brought in at first, I frankly confess, to offset the word ‘‘Evolution,” 
which in some quarters even now is thought to be synonymous with irreligion. 
Eucken’s ‘“‘Christian Thought” and Bergson’s ‘‘Creative Bveletinn ”? are books 
which every normal and every teacher should read. 

18. Somebody has said that Henri Bergson has rediscovered the Spirit. At least he, 
like James, emphasizes and restates the doctrine of Jesus, ‘‘The Kingdom of God is 
within you.” 

In each generation a few saints reach the heavenly kingdom through much tribula- 
tion. Psychology lessens the tribulations, avoids enormous waste of human energy, 
and forms a short cut for sinners to the highway that leads to God. A prominent 
Congregationalist minister, when asked whom he considered the world’s greatest 
present-day religious teacher, answered unhesitatingly, ‘‘ William James, the psychol- 
ogist.’’ 

Cour normal course in psychology receives constantly help and inspiration from those 
‘‘words are windows to eternal things,’”’ the poets. Some time is given to the sub- 
jects of national | perme as connected with the Time Spirit and world psychology 
as connected with politics and new discoveries in science. Stress is laid on the fact 


that each individual’s psychological life is enriched and widened by the reception of 


currents from these great seas. That without such enrichment, the individual misses 
the great realization which brings tolerance, patience, divining sympathy—the 
teacher’s most valuable assets. 

Nor must frequent warning of the consequences of disobedience to psychological 
laws be omitted—that warning given in solemn, pregnant words by an anonymous 
writer: ‘‘Every spirit builds its own house, but afterwards the house confines the 
spirit; therefore you had better build well.”’ 


Dr. Yate. The next paper is by Mr. Steed, of Washington: 
‘Judging and Recording the Work of Normal Students.” 


JUDGING AND RECORDING THE WORK OF NORMAL STUDENTS. 


From the earliest times the fitness of the teacher has been held as the one condition 
of the learner’s advancement. It has not been many years since a teacher of the 
deaf had no preparation for his work except a natural aptitude for the art, knowledge 
of the subjects taught, and such practical lessons as he learned in the schoolroom. 
This great lack of professional equipment has been one of the vulnerable points in the 
system of educating the deaf. We have had either teachers with academic preparation 
but wholly lacking in professional training, or teachers with so-called professional 
preparation without proper academic knowledge of their subjects. 

o-day educators of the deaf expect a trained teacher to know what he is to teach, 
to aaer more than what he is to teach, to know how to teach, and to know whom he is 
to teach. 

It is the function of the normal school to meet this professional need. 

The first step in judging the work of a normal studentisfound in the entrance require- 
ments. Each school usually settles this in a different way, but all schools should 
require prospective teachers to be at least 18 years old, to present testimonials of good 
moral character, to present a certificate of good health sufficient to enter upon and 
continue # course without undue strain, to agree to teach for at least three years, to 
have studied at least one foreign language, to have a fair knowledge of music, to have 
had at least a four years’ high-school course and preferably a degree from a normal 
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school or college, so that the normal school for the deaf may be free to devote itself 
to the professional side of a teacher’s training, and to be admitted to their normal 
classes only by examination in the common branches with emphasis on English. 

There is at present no established criterion for efficient teaching. Perhaps none 
can be discovered, but the following outline will cover the elements commonly 
accepted in our educational circles as essential and gives very briefly the main 
points on which a normal student’s work should be judged. 


PROFESSIONAL STUDIES. 


Speech work: Physiology of the organs of speech. Knowledge of formations and 
skill in the application of — principles. 

Pedagogy: Knowledge of content, aims, materials and methods in each of the 
subjects of the school curriculum. 

Psychology: Knowledge of mental processes. 

General history of education and history of the education of the deaf: Knowledge 
of principles and forces underlying our educational system and some acquaintance 
with the work of great educators. 

School management: Grasp of schoolroom technique. 

Drawing: Ability to represent form in a graphic way. 

Handwork: Knowledge of values of different types of handwork and ability to do 
simple work that will please and instruct the pupils. 

nglish: Ability to use simple language. Garemationl accuracy. Spelling. 

Observation: Selection and arrangement of material in lessons. Method of pro- 
cedure. Devices used. Correction of mistakes in language and speech. Results. 

Teaching skill: 1. Lesson plan—preparation, form, thought. 2. Power of under- 
standing children and adapting work to their needs. 3. Power of holding attention 
through interest. 4. Power to win love and ability to get results from children. 
5. Questioning—definiteness and purpose. 6. Originality in device and illustrations. 
7. Board work—legibility and neatness. 8. Desk work—originality and adaptability. 


PERSONALITY. 


Discipline: Power to control. Power to gain respect and obedience. Handling of 
ior outside of school. Handling of classes and dismissals. Teaching games to 
children. 

Punctuality: Handing in notebooks, papers, and lessons on time. Being on time 
for various duties in school and out. 

Faithfulness. 

Attention. 

Spirit: Cooperation. Loyalty to the school. Obedience to the rules of the school. 
Attitude toward work. Attitude toward criticism and official personal advice. 
Desire to do well. Professional interest. Professional respect. 

Personal items: Sympathy, personal appearance, neatness, ease of manner, sin- 
cerity, optimism, enthusiasm, scholarship, state and care of health, fairness, self- 
control, voice responsiveness, adaptability, animation, dignity, tact, social adapta- 
bility, common sense. 

General efficiency. 

No p ogical curriculum has been worked out by a scientific method—no sci- 
entific test been applied to the usual subjects in the curriculum to see what their 
value is in the preparation of a teacher. No one knows just which one of these sub- 
subjects is most important or in what order they should be arranged. Until we have 
a more definite analysis of the qualities that constitute efficiency in a good teacher, 
the normal schools will be working with a handicap. There are very few school 
systems where the teacher’s work is graded. If each head of a school marked his 
teachers as carefully as the teachers mark their pupils we would have a higher and 
better standard of what teaching power really is and the task of judging a normal 
student’s work would be much easier. We have therefore only custom and personal 
opinion to guide us. 

We can measure land by the foot or acre, peas by the quart or bushel. These 
absolute measures are universal. We have no absolute measures for scholarship and 
teaching efficiency. These are mental traits and physical measurements do not apply. 

Yet in almost oh prone of educational work mental results are expressed by some 
unit of measure. e mark by giving full criticisms, or by letters, A, B, C, D; or by 
numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4; or by words, Excellent, Good, Poor; or by per cent, 100, 85, etc. 
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These marks are commonly accepted as good measures and are commonly under- 
stood. Only in critical cases are these marks called into questten when it is seen 
that the same mark given by different individuals does not measure the same amount 
of mentality. Ninety-six per cent given by one teacher may mean the same as 88 
per cent given by another teacher. A under one instructor is only B under another. 
One who examines the marks given by individual teachers is quickly led to the 
conclusion that there is no uniform measure. Each uses his own method, which is 
supposed to be adapted to his particular purpose and is determined to a great extent 
b iis. cumoeneiens of what education means, what it is for. The general tendency 
is to mark too high, but few would agree that this is a good policy if they would stop 
to consider what they are doing. It may bea fear to express one’s convictions, hasty 
judgment, or indifference. In any case such marking is detrimental and marks lose 
their significance. 

To eliminate this condition and give confidence in marks as measures, a definite 
scale should be adopted and followed by all judging the work of normal students. 
For instance, 90 to 100, excellent; 85 to 90, very good; 80 to 85, good; 70 to 80, fair; 
below 70, poor. : 

In grading it is not safe to jump at conclusions. Evidence must be sought and sifted 
and generalizations based on this. It should be done with rational reflection before 
action, and emotion and impulse should not enter into it. All available facts should 
be considered with reference to every possible outcome. 

Often the actual results of a line of work, especially in a practice class, can not be 
accurately determined until some time after the work is complete; but it is none 
the less true (as has been suggested) that sober reflection and a careful weighing of 
the different efficiency items will enable one to judge with some degree of accuracy; 
and anything that approaches exactness even remotely is much better than the “‘hit- 
or-miss” method that has sometimes been followed. It can be said that if a lesson 
has been successfully taught, a normal student will have given to his pupils a certain 
— of habits, additional knowledge and certain standards that wil affect their 
conduct. 

The difficulty of a problem, however, is no excuse for neglecting it. Patience and 
perenne in judging whether a ~~ of or all of the efficiency items are really 

elpful in securing the ultimate end of a normal student’s education—his teaching 
efficiency—will gradually open the way to more light on this subject. 

Any mark then is not a measure of a normal student’s absolute ability but is rather 
an expression of the normal school’s estimate of that ability. We realize too, when 
all is said and done, that teaching is a spiritual art and can not be judged as are the 
mechanical arts by rigid rules and exact measurements. 

Examinations are another means of judging a normal student’s ability. Written 
tests should be given from time to time on the subjects in the course of study. But 
knowledge as shown in writing examinations is not the vital feature and will be an 
inadequate means of licensing normal students for admission to the teaching ranks. 
What we need to look for as well are sterling character, personal magnetism, breadth 
of culture and professional bearing. This can be better determined (1) by the prep- 
aration of these on special subjects which will require time, patience, perseverance, 
and breadth of reading, and will show the candidate’s ability or nonability to use 
his own knowledge and whether he can assimilate and interpret the data which he 
collects; (2) by an oral examination which gives the examiner a chance to estimate 
the capability of the normal student and the student a chance to show his strength 
on points not limited to questions on subject matter; (3) very frequently a normal 
student who makes excellent grades on formal examinations will make a very poor 
record in practice teaching. It may be that he has been trained only in receptive 
processes of the mind and those faculties of the mind necessary to apply the knowl- 
edge gained have been neglected. The plan of having the normal student demon- 
strate his actual teaching skill before an examiner means additional value in gaining 
personal acquaintance with the candidate. This plan of examination is thorough 
and seems to be rational. 

Some of the results of carefully judging the work of normal students and recording 
the same will be the following: 

Better work will be done in every department, a better atmosphere will exist 
throughout the school, and teachers will watch details more carefully. 

If 2 normal student is especially strong or weak in certain subjects that fact will 
be very clearly shown. The opportunity is also given to judge his work more fairly 
and determine whethgr he will be better fitted to teach in the lower or higher grades. 

The school will be better able to decide whether a normal student is born to teach, 
can be made to teach, or should be excluded from the teaching ranks. Marks show 
that a normal student sometimes does not catch the spirit of teaching until the very 
end of his course. 
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Grades tend to make a normal student more painstaking and thorough. He will 
be more seriously interested in his work and will not let down at the end of the year 
especially after a position has been secured or the novelty has worn off. 

The person in charge of normal students will have an excellent idea of the results 
secured. » the various departments of the school and can keep in close touch with 
all details. 

Grades will be the nearest approach to a truthful statement of a normal student’s 
real ability that can be given. 

The great criticism to-day in the training of teachers of the deaf in the United 
States is that normal schools have no uniform entrance requirements, and that there 
is no standard course of study. It would seem that the time is now ripe for those 
who train teachers to get together and remedy this evil. 

As soon as uniform requirements for all teachers entering the profession are secured 
and educators of the deaf demand that all normal students have satisfactory grades 
on those points considered essential in successful teaching, the equipment of the 
normal student of the future will be far ahead of his present day equipment. 


Dr. Yate. The closing ra is by Mr. Gruver, of New York, 
‘Correlation of Liberal and Vocational Education for the Deaf.” 


CORRELATION OF LIBERAL Se EDUCATION FOR THE 


Our schools for the deaf are, for the most part, intermediate schools, and the training 
given the pupils must of necessity be elementary in character. With a single excep- 
tion, our schools do not attempt instruction beyond the high school branchesor 
entrance to college, nor can the work done in our schools be truly called technical 
in character, in so far as our vocational work is concerned. I shall not attempt to 
broaden the scope of this paper to include college education, but shall restrict myself 
wholly to a consideration of the correlation of liberal and vocational education for the 
deaf as we have it to-day in our schools in America. 

In the strictest sense we give neither a liberal education nor technical trainin; 
in our schools. Only a small percentage of our pupils ever receive that broad an 
practical education which can truly be termed liberal, and few indeed acquire a 
vocation while in school. 

1 do not mean in any sense to disparage the excellent but limited education we 
give our pupils nor to detract one iota from the good training our schools are giving 
along industrial lines. I simply wish to assume our proper place in educational 
processes and activities and to assure ourselves that we have by no means reached 
the ultimate goal, either in educational work or vocational training, and certainly 
not in the union of these two branches of education, for we are just beginning the 
correlating process in our schools. 

I assume that a liberal education as applied to our schools means the best all-round 
practical education to be given a deaf child in a limited period of time in school, 
approximating 10 or 15 years; an education such as to-day is given in all our schools 
in America. I also assume that the term vocational as applied to our work means 
instruction and training in mind and hand of a character to prepare the pupil in an 
occupation from which it can earn a oe This training in our schools is desig- 
ontan by such terms as trades teaching, industrial occupation and instruction, shop 
work, manual training, industries taught, etc., but in very few instances, if any, is 
the training of the hand and the mind in schools for the deaf characterized as voca- 
tional. In this respect the public schools are ahead of us, but only in the matter of 
designation, for our schools were the pioneers in industrial education in America and 
are still doing some excellent pioneering in that line. The public schools have only 
recently taken up industrial instruction in earnest and have naturally assumed the 
most up-to-date nomenclature. We would do well to emulate their example. We 
can, however, fairly and honestly say that we are not only abreast of the times in 
elementary vocational instruction, but to a marked degree setting the pace. 

In the early instruction of deaf children there was little correlation of the school 
and shop work. In fact, the work of the hand by deaf children was almost entirely 
for economic purposes. and it is sad, but often too true, that much of it is still simply 
“‘work,’’ and at times work of the sort that does not best prepare the pupil for a live- 
lihood. It is sometimes the kind of work that temporarily relieves a pressing situa- 
tion in the domestic re and management or economical running of the school. 
We are bound oF traditions in this particular and it will take some time for us to 
wholly rid ourselves of this feature of our institutional operations. In this 
the public schools, and some private ones, are again ahead of us; a most notable 
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example is Mount Holyoke Seminary, when she relieved herself of student labor 
this spring, and hereafter whatever work the students do will be purely vocational in 
character. We come by our practice of a domestic use of our pupils in a perfectly 
logical manner, and if this use is not abused, properly interpreted, and made a part 
of the educational processes, it becomes a source of untold opportunities for varied 
and complete elementary vocational training, such as our public schools would gladly 
welcome, but can never hope to secure. This does not mean that our schools should 
not properly use the pupils in the domestic, educational side of the operations of 
the institution, but it does mean that we should guard carefully the tendency to 
place more emphasis upon the amount of work rather than the nature of the work 
done and upon the output rather than the quality of the workmanship and the kind 
of instruction. This can truly be said to be the chief besetting sin of our industrial 
education in our present schools for the deaf. We often place more stress upon the 
economic value to the institution of a pupil’s industrial work or vocational ability 
than we do upon employing the facilities the institution offers to teach the pupils 
how best to occupy their time and position to further their prospects in earning a 
living. In other words, we are apt to work the pupil for the institution instead of 
working the institution for the pupil, and it is just at this point, in my opinion, that 
a more careful correlation of the educational and vocational work of our schools is 
most needed. 

We have to-day in operation nearly 100 occupations, taught either as vocations or 
accomplishments intended to be vocational. These occupations embrace a great 
variety of industrial pursuits and are so varied in character that no single school 
could possibly attempt to teach them all, nor would it be in the least advisable to 
try it. However, each school has, or ought to have, some vocational instruction, and 
many of the schools have a variety of vocational classes well organized, properly 
classified, and under trained teachers, 

It must be plainly evident to those intimately engaged in the education of the 
deaf that closer relations between our industrial and educational departments for the 
most part is desirable and in many instances imperative for the best educational 
interests of the pupil. In this respect, however, conditions have greatly improved 
in recent years. The time was when an ‘“‘instructor” in an industrial department 
needed only a good working knowledge of a trade or occupation to qualify as an indus- 
trial teacher. Often ignorant and uncouth, wholly unable to impart instruction or 
even re disseminate useful information, but withal a skilled workman, the 
industrial instructor was placed in ones of a group of pupils and left to his or her 
own devices to ‘‘teach” (save the mark) the fundamental principles of a trade or 
occupation. That they often succeeded in giving some pupils an excellent working 
ability at earning a living is undoubtedly a fact, but it was due more to a good indus- 
trial example than to any vocational instruction or trade precept. Thecapacity of most 
of the older graduates of our schools successfully to care for themselves attests the 
efficiency of such methods to a limited degree, but only a small percentage knew the 
business so that they were capable of using the language of the trade or occupation or 
could even apply the names to the simplest materials and the most common tools. 

This was a good beginning and served to give the __ a sense of application to work 
that his hearing brother received by being apprenticed, so that when he left school he 
was ready to take his place beside his brother and figuratively, if not often too liter- 
ally, ‘‘hoe hisown row.”’ Modern industrial conditions have rendered such vocational 
practices obsolete, and the deaf man must to-day know the job in the same sense and 
to the same degree as does his hearing companion. 

With the introduction of the kindergarten, sloyd, and manual training into our 
schools came decided changes in the manner and methods of imparting instruction 
and conducting our industrial classes. The kindergarten softened the rigidity of the 
school-room instruction; sloyd strengthened the tissues and heightened’ interest in 
common things about the child; calisthenics limbered the joints and strengthened 
the muscles, and manual training taught the use of simple tools and common materials, 
their relation to other things about the school, and their connection with objects in the 
classroom. Nature study intensified the desire for further knowledge of plants, trees, 
etc., and Arbor Day inspired a love for and a desire to protect them. Teachers of 
the kindergarten became sloyd teachers, teachers of art embraced manual training, 
and teachers in the classroom prepared in sloyd and manual training, until it is no 
uncommon experience to have a manual-training teacher interested in and teaching 
arithmetic or a sloyd teacher sharing the responsibility of the articulation and lan- 
guage in the kindergarten and primary classes, Th.s‘‘coming-together” process not 
only applies to the shacational side of an institution, but is erent true of the domestic 
side. ‘To-day we have matrons in the strictest sense of the term who not only are 
able to conduct the household along scientific lines and on economic principles but are 
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qualified as well to teach them to the girls and boys under their care. Supervisors 
are also secured for their efficiency, not only in caring for children but in overseeing 
their work and instructing them also, until we have very often the almost ideal com- 
binations of matron and teacher of domestic science and cooking; supervisor and 
teacher of dressmaking; assistant matron and teacher of plain sewing; drawing and 
teacher of weaving; art, modeling, and teachers of basketry; manual training and 
teachers of drawing, etc. These are actual combinations of only a few years’ stand- 
ing which have proved themselves proper combinations and are successful in our 
schools. The positions are good ones and are filled with trained teachers of the deaf; 
trained public-school teachers; normal, university, college, and high-school graduates. 
This is the first distinct step forward in the correlation process, and it is a good one. 
This step, followed to its logical conclusion, means gradual but complete and radical 
changes in our educational and’vocational methods. 

A great deal of human knowledge is imparted to our pupils in the course of their 
institution careers. Is this knowledge all useful and is it all thoroughly assimilated? 
Do we make our educational and industrial departments homogeneous, or is each 
department operated as a separate or distinct plant, not wholly a law unto itself 
but with yey little in common with the rest of the institution? To correlate this 
human knowledge is a very important phase of our work and is, indeed, the very 
essence of making education liberal. It is a vitalizing and humanizing process to 
which teacher, pupil, and employee must contribute. We are fast coming to realize, 
and it will not be long until we fully recognize, that in any high sense liberal and 
practical mean the same thing. There has always been somewhat of a conflict between 
these two doctrines in education. In a recent issue of the Century Magazine, Harold 
C. Goddard says that ‘‘while each stands for a great truth, each has been identified 
in many minds with a great falsehood. The great truth in the doctrine of practical 
education is the perception that nothing is worth while that does not relate itself to 
the everyday life of man. The great error in the doctrine of practical education is 
the belief that the only things that possess that relationship are things of an immediate 
bread-and-butter nature. It is not enough, the practical education must remember, 
that a subject enablesa student to get results; those results must be shown to be worth 
while in the light of human life. But it is also not enough, the liberal education 
must remember, that a subject has a relationship to the real and palpitating issues of 
life; it is necessary that the student be made to see and feel the connection clearly, 
constantly, and vitally.’’ 

The question naturally arises as to what extent this correlation shall proceed and 
how it can best be accomplished? That depends almost entirely upon the school, 
its head, and its teachers. One school will succeed far beyond another in correlating 
its classroom and its vocational work, just as one school now far exceeds another 
in the proper adjustment of its household to the educational work, or its kitchens to 
the gardening, or its printing to the classroom, or its articulation drill exercises to 
the operations of the dining room, or its speech to the chapel exercises. To say that 
these apparently incoherent sections of a school can not be or are not correlated is 
to confess a disjointed institution and a poets organized school. The better the cor- 
relation the better the organization and the better the practical results. This cor- 
relating and organizing process is a situation which confronts every superintendent, 
principal, and teacher, in fact everybody connected with the school. No employee 
occupies a position so far removed from the head that he or she should not be corre- 
lated. If this is impossible, then the employee is not suited to the work. Everybody 
in an institution should be interested in every phase of that institution and every 
feature of an educational institution should Tend something to the sum total of its 
cultural influence and atmosphere. ‘‘It isa curious fact that only through an interest 
in the whole can one arouse an interest in the parts; that what logically should be the 
fruit and outcome must, by a queer twist in the nature of things, be likewise the seed 
and starting point.’’ It practically resolves itself into demanding at the beginning 
of a pupil’s education that which should be really its end and consummation. We 
sometimes lose sight of this simple principle in our educational systems. It might 
be rightfully called the educational paradox. We consistently place the cart before 
the horse. We often set our pupils at industrial piecework, putting out pieces of suits, 
pounding out pieces of shoes, setting up pieces of plain copy, baking large batches 
of bread, rolls, pies, etc., long before we give them any idea of what constitutes 
the completed article or what it should look like viewed from a vocational stand- 
point, hoping that in the far distant future they may somehow come in contact with 
the spirit of the occupation or trade and in some mysterious way absorb enough of its 
atmosphere to make them finished workmen. What we need in our industrial depart- 
ments is more of the spirit of a true liberal education in the practical transformation 
of the cloth, leather, type, and flour into useful articles by methods and processes 
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similar to those of the classrooms where, as if by magic, sounds, words, and figures 
are tran into speech, problems, and language, giving the pupil at the same 
time a cheerful and hopeful vision of the goal, amid surrounding obstacles and 
discouragements. 

This bringing together into intimate relations the various branches of a large school 
has necessitated the employment of more competent and better-prepared teachers 
and assistants. If the operations of the sewing room, the printing shop, the carpenter 
ap the dining room, the kitchen, the pantry, the laundry, the farm, the garden, 
and the dairy are to be made truly educational in spirit and vocational in character, 
these departments must be ably manned by thoroughly trained and capable people— 
those only who are able to instill into the pupils a spirit of diligent and studious coop- 
eration and enterprise, as well as to be able to teach them the fundamental principles 
of tne occupation, the language of the trade, or the practical details of the work engaged 
in. This we have accomplished only in spots. Our domestic science and cooking 
classes, art classes, drawing classes, and printing classes possibly come nearest to it; 
our manual-training classes are established for that purpose, and the various other 
occupations approach it only as they are well or poorly organized, fully or meagerly 
equipped, and properly or improperly taught. These classes should be under the 
care of teachers especially equipped by training and experience to carry the pupil 
along to the close of his course and to instill into him the Sadia for further know sine 
and higher skill in his work. This requires a peculiar temperament in a teacher and 
can be secured only by careful selection, special training, and abundant experience. 

To outline a plan for the correlation of our educational and vocational work which 
would satisfy the demands of our schools would be, for all practical purposes, an im- 
possible iuak. A plan that could be successfully niente in one school might fail 
utterly in another school. No outline could be arranged to embrace the varied occu- 
pations taught in our schools, for no two schools teach the same things. We have not 
yet reached the degree of organization or system in our industrial Sicorttasnite that 
we have in our educational departments. The same branches are taught in all our 
schools in our primary, intermediate, and advanced classes, but not so in our industrial 
or vocational Renee. In that respect the occupations are almost as varied as the num- 
ber of pupils in the schools and the use to which the occupation can be put in the 
school or the demand for such work in the immediate vicinity. We have methods of 
developing the various branches taught in our classrooms. These have been worked 
out wit vo care and skill in order to assure the best results in the shortest possible 
time, with the least expenditure of energy, under the most favorable circumstances. 
Not so with our vocational work. While here and there we have a well-planned course 
for some particular class or kind of vocational work, in the great majority of schools 
there is no systematic plan of instruction or well-developed course of procedure such 
as we find in the classroom work. We often have some excellent vocational teachers 
doing good work in particular lines, teaching everything essential in the elementary 
presentation of the subject, but we more often have a number of good workmen but 
poor teachers, with a loose organization, doing conscientious work, but not throwing 
about the work that atmosphere and spirit of culture which enliven and strengthen 
the powers, both mental and physical, and make the occupation an active and potent 
influence in the pupil’s life. Some of our schools have good industrial departments 
and have their vocational work well organized under a head teacher or principal who 
brings together the various industries, connecting them with the other activities of the 
institution in such a manner as to make the whole a compact educational unit, work- 
ing for the best cultural interests of the pupil with the most economic and best scien- 
tific results to the school, but this is true of but a very few of our schools and only 
those specially favored with liberal incomes. Others must be content with present 
conditions until they can be altered and with present results until the limited means 
at their disposal can be augmented by sufficient income to secure adequate equipment 
and competent teachers. A great deal has been done in recent years to throw about 
our industrial work an educational environment and to invest the classes with a 
cultural spirit similar to other classroom work, but until these influences are more 
thoroughly recognized and more generally applied we can not be said to have real 
industrial departments or vocational schools, nor to be actually giving a truly practical 
and liberal education. 

Our schools have always aimed to give a broad and liberal education to their pupils. 
We must continue this endeavor with renewed zeal if we wish to keep abreast of the 
times. Work has always constituted a proper share in rounding out the pupil’s 
education, but hereafter it must play a prominent-part in the pupil’s cultural de- 
velopment. Work with the heats, liathig to vocational training, must become a 
more animated part of our school curricula. The institution must give broad culture 
and must be inspired and stimulated by an earnest desire to help every child to un- 
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derstand and grasp the great truths that were accumulated for our generatious, as 
their rightful heritage from the past. Every institution should give its pupils a work- 
ing knowledge of reading, writing, speech, and numbers that will enable them to 
reach out and climb into any field of thought and endeavor to which their interests 
may lead, and in addition should give to all pupils a feeling and inclination for the 
highest vocational, social, and religious aspirations. Work must constitute a great 
part of this endeavor, for we have still fully to appreciate that our hands are our pri- 
mary sense a. ‘‘Because the symbols of knowledge in the spoken, spelled, and 
written word have appealed wholly to the eye, we have been partially led astray and 
have been inclined to overlook the fact that the source of new knowledge is mainl 
through the hand, and that the most valuable of all knowledge comes to us as we wor 
with materials. In other words, we need practical work as a part of our school course, 
not so much that we may become better mechanics or farmers, in later life, but that 
we.may acquire the broadest possible experience and understanding of the world in 
which we live, and all our pupils need this whether they are destined to be clerks, 
bankers, printers, tailors, lawyers, or business men, quite as much as artisans and 
farmers.’’? The deaf child’s muscles are intimately bound up with its intellectual 
life. Through them largely are its emotions expressed and through them also must 
its vocational inclinations be revealed. A careful survey of each child’s inclinations 
and possibilities must be made and vocational training offered that will fit it directly 
for life’s work. City children must gain skill and knowledge for their future occu- 
pations, and country children must receive in their schools a broad training that will 

ive them an understanding of the scientific principles as well as skill and enthusiasm 
ie the work itself. This kind of vocational training, or work, is needed by every deaf 
child for its own intellectual and moral development, and should receive more atten- 
tion in our schools on that account, if for no other. 

I conceive of an institution for the deaf with several hundred pupils drawn together 
from city, farm, mine, lumber camp, cottage, and palace; American, Swede, Ger- 
man, Jew, Italian, and Pole; Catholic and Protestant, Jew and Gentile, with a broad 
course of studies, with laboratories for elementary physical sciences, such as botany, 
chemistry, physics, and a little biology; with workshops for the practical demonstra- 
tion of various occupations; with classrooms ee for instruction in language, 
speech, arithmetic, algebra, geography, and other cultural studies, taught as they are 
at present. A large farm would surround the school; cottages would house the pupils; 
men and women graduates of schools of model training would be placed in charge, 
and all the activities in and about the institution would be based upon vocational work; 
the language and facts of history and geography, of arithmetic and botany, of laundry 
and dining-room, of farm and boiler room, of carpenter shop and lawn; articulation 
drill and speech exercises; speech reading and visible speech, all would draw their 
educational materials and inspiration directly from the vocations. The range of 
activity is great, the field as broad as the world, and the research as deep as nature; 
the development is cultural and the results would be practical. 

This is no idle dream. Teachers are now in course of preparation in various public 
schools for just such work, and our schools are not so far away from this ideal as one 
might suppose—the model institution for deaf children. A glance at the curriculum 
of any well-ordered school for the deaf will reveal that almost every subject is suscep- 
tible of an industrial or vocational interpretation. Such as are devoid of this possibil- 
ity are of doubtful value in the curriculum and should be dropped, unless some one is 
able to advance a valid defense for its retention. I should like to have the entire 
curricula of our schools for the deaf shot through and through with the meaning, the 
spirit, and the possibilities of vocational training, and, in my opinion, one of the most 
valuable results of such action would be to imbue both the curriculum and the teach- 
ing staff with vocational inspiration, so that they will advance into the realm where 
the deaf child lives, and, thus finding itself at home in school, the child will long to 
remain to the last possible moment instead of, as at present, tugging at the leash eager 
to leave at the earliest possible opportunity. 


The CuarrMAN. It becomes the duty of the chairman to make cer- 
tain nominations for the business meeting this afternoon. I will 
name on the committee Mr. Driggs, Mr. Goodwin, and Dr. Tate 

The convention is adjourned to 2.30 p. m. 
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SIXTH DAY, TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 1014. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention was called to order by the chairman at 2.30 p. m. 
The Cuarrman. I wish to call to your attention the book written 
by Mr. Harry Best. 


BUSINESS MEETING. 


The first thing on the program is the reading for us of the report of 
the executive committee. The secretary will now read that report. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Staunton, VA., June 30, 1914. 
To the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf: 

As required by the constitution of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, article 4, section 5, the standing executive committee has the honor to present 
the following report of the operations of the association since its meeting in Delavan, 
Wis., July 6-13, 1911. 

As required by section 4 of the charter of the convention, a full report of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting at Delavan was presented to the Congress of the United States, 
and was ordered to be printed by the Senate, December 7,1911. Copies of this report 
were distributed to members of the convention. A number of copies have been dis- 
tributed to libraries, and other copies have been sent to colleges and universities for 
use in their departments of pedagogy. A number of copies still remain in the hands 
of the committee. 

The chairmen of the different local sections have reported no meetings. 

During the fall of 1911 the executive committee voted by correspondence to accept 
the invitation of the board of visitors of the Virginia School bor the Deaf and the Blind, 
extended by Supt. William A. Bowles, to hold the twentieth meeting of the conven- 
tion at Staunton, Va., during the summer of 1914. 

A meeting of the executive committee was held at Indianapolis, Ind., June 28, 1913, 
at which it was voted that the president of the convention, in conference with Presi- 
dent Percival Hall and Mr. Alvin E. Pope, should appoint an executive committee to 
arrange for an exhibit in San Francisco in 1915, with an exhibit committee chosen 
from the executive committee of such size as in their judgment was deemed best. with 

ower to act for the convention. It was further voted that the executive committee 
id not deem it expedient to recommend the expenditure of any money for this 
exhibit from the funds of the convention. 

The vice president and the secretary met with Supt. W. A. Bowles at Staunton, 
April 1, 1914, to make arrangements for the meeting of this convention. A second 
meeting was held in Washington, D. C., April 9 to complete the work begun at 
Staunton. 

StTaunTON, VaA., June 25, 1914. 

The secretary of the convention reports the following work of the bureau of infor- 
mation for the last three years: 


Expenditures: 
Postage 


Applications to the bureau: 
From superintendents and heads of schools 
pun Sehemens GE OiAVRlG PONE. sss ae eS 
From teachers 
For positions as matron, housekeeper, or nurse 
For position as clerk 
For letters of recommendation from the secretary 
For position as printer 
For position as baker 
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Applications to the bureau—Continued. 
For position as teacher of art 
For position as supervisor or sewing teacher 
For information r ing a talking machine 
For literature relating to the education of the deaf 
For statistical literature relating to the deaf...............-....-..------ 
For reports of the convention from libraries 
Circular letters sent out to teachers registered in the bureau of informa- 
tion 
Director of congresses, Panama-Pacific Exposition 


~~ 
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Sixty-eight requests for information have been made by 34 superintendents or 
principals, as follows: 


For manual teachers 

For oral teachers 

Concerning course of study 

For supervising teacher of speech 

For housekeeper 

For printer 

For combined manual and oral teache 
For superintendent............ 
For domestic science teacher 
For supervisor 

For matron 


From this report you can see that considerable use has been made of the bureau of 
information. From my own experience I feel that the bureau fails in the following 
respects: 

irst. Many who secure positions through the bureau do not notify the secretary 
that they have accepted places, although the registration cards stipulate that this 
must be done. Asa result, the secretary is often unable to give accurate information 
to those seeking the aid of the bureau. 

Second. While the use of the bureau is free to all, it seems only fair that those who 
secure positions through it should become members of the convention. 

I therefore recommend the following: 

That the convention require each person securing a position through the bureau of 
information to notify the secretary, and to become a member of the convention. 

The executive committee begs leave to submit, and incorporate as part of its report, 
the following extract from a report prepared by President Percival Hall, Dr. Edward 
A. Fay, and Herbert E. Day. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON A BETTER METHOD OF FINANCING THE CONVENTION. 


Your committee makes the following recommendations in order to increase the 
income of the convention: 

First. That all teachers of the deaf, and all others eligible to membership in the 
convention, be urged, as a matter of pride and loyalty, to join the convention and to 
contribute to its support regularly by paying annual dues promptly. 

Second. That the treasurer be requested to use his utmost endeavor to collect dues 
each year from all who are now members of the convention. 

Third. That the following changes be made in the constitution of the convention: 
In article 3, on members, to amend section 4 so that it shall read: ‘‘Each person join- 
ing the association shall pay a fee of $3 for the first year and $1 annually thereafter.’ 

The only change in this section is the substitution of the fee of $3 instead of $2. 
This change should be made so that there will be no advantage in dropping from the 
membership rolls between meetings of the convention and joining again at each 
meeting. 

We Decided that an additional section of article 3, to be No. 5, shall be adopted, 
as follows: ‘‘There shall be, in addition, a registration fee of $1 for each person regis- 
tered at each regular meeting.”’ 

This change will put upon those enjoying the advantages of the work of the conven- 
tion a small additional burden in its support. 
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Your committee further recommends changing the numbers of present section 5 
and section 6, article 3, to section 6 and section 7. We finally recommend changi 
the amount required for life membership so it shall be reduced from $25 to $20, hoping 
by this change to increase the amount of money in the permanent funds of the 
convention. 

Respectfully submitted. 

PercivAL HALL, 
Epwarp A. Fay, 
Hersert E. Day, 
Committee. 
The CuarrMAn. The next thing is the election of officers. 5 
Dr. N. F. Warxer. I place the name of one before this convention, 
feeling sure that his nomination will meet with the approval of this 
convention. As I remember it, at the first meeting after the adop- 
tion of the present constitution, under which this convention is meet- 
ing, the convention honored itself by electing a man as its president 
who has given us faithful service. A few years ago we took the 
burden of the detail work from him and placed it with our vice 
president, who has faithfully carried it for years. We are approach- 
ing the centennial mark of the education of the deaf in the United 
States. This work was begun in 1817 by the honored Thomas 
oe Gallaudet. 

t seems to be generally understood that the next convention will 
be held at the Hartford school, the mother of the schools of the 
United States. Our president isnot anoldman. We can reasonably 
expect that he will be present at the centennial convention in 1917, 
and it would certainly be fitting that he should preside at that 
convention. 

I therefore place in nomination Dr. E. M. Gallaudet for president 
of this convention. , 

Mr. Connor, of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I take sincere pleasure in 

seconding that nomination. I had the honor and the pleasure of 


attending the first conference of fare pcv in Washington in 1868. 


Dr. Gallaudet made me his friend then, and I have been his friend 
ever since. If I remember aright, he and I are the only two left of 
that conference, so I think it appropriate that I should second that 
nomination. 

He has worked faithfully, in season and out of season, all these 
years, for the interests of the deaf and for the interests of the American 
Convention of the Instructors of the Deaf. 

I take great pleasure in seconding that nomination. 

Mr. Driees. Mr. Chairman, I move that the rules of the con- 
vention be suspended and the secretary be instructed to cast the 
unan mous ballot of this convention for Dr. E. M. Gallaudet. 

(Motion was seconded.) 

The Coarrman. All in favor raise the right hand. [After a pause.] 
The motion is carried. The secretary will please cast the ballot for 
Dr. E. M. Galaudet. [After a pause.] I am pleased to announce 
that Dr. Gallaudet is elected president for the next three years. 

Mr. Laurens WALKER. I move that the secretary be instructed to 
telegraph this fact to Dr. Gallaudet at once. 

(Seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Driggs was called to the chair. 

Dr. Dosyns. I believe the next selection is for the office of vice 
president. 
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Mr. Drices. Nominations for vice president are in order. I 
recognize Dr. Dobyns, of Mississippi. 

Dr. Doxnyrns. Mr. President, the American Convention of In- 
structors of the Deaf, during its sixty-odd years of existence, has 

own to splendid proportions and, while it has been growing, it has 

een carried across the continent and back twice. It has been 
carried from the Gulf to the Lakes and back twice; and it is going to 
be a great institution. 

Six years ago I picked it up on the Pacific slope and struggled 
with it across the Rockies and floated with it down the Lakes, stop- 
ping for a hot breakfast, a hot lunch, a hot supper, and a hot bed at 

elavan; and I now lay it at the foot of the Alleghenies. But I 
want to tell you that from now on it is going to require a strong, 
young man to get it well started back on its way to the West, and I 
want the pleasure, Mr. President, and the honor of nominating a 
man whose broad shoulders and big understanding and strong arms 
can do that work, and I take great pleasure in nominating Dr. 
Percival Hall, of Washington, D. C., for that post. 

Mr. Driees. Are there any other nominations ? 

Dr. Taytor. I move the rules for the election of officers be sus- 
pended. I second the nomination and express the wish that the 
secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of this convention for Dr. 
Percival Hall for vice president. 

Mr. Driaes. It is moved and seconded and requested that the rules 
be suspended and the secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of 
this convention for Dr. Percival Hall for vice president. 

(Without discussion the motion was carried and the secretary 
so ordered.) 

Dr. Dosyns (having resumed the chair). I take great pleasure in 
announcing that Dr. Percival Hall, of Washington, D. C., has been 
elected vice president of this convention. 

Dr. Hatu. Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, if I may have a 
moment I desire to make two statements. 

First. That I feel very highly flattered by the great honor you have 
done me. 

Second. I do not wish to make any professions at all. I simply 
wish to try to fill the high office as ably as our late vice president has 
done. 

Dr. Dosyns. The convention will allow me a second in which to 
tender my sincere thanks and appreciation for this honor which I 
have enjoyed for six years. I thank you. 

The next office is that of secretary. 

Mr. Day. I should like to nominate Mr. Frank M. Driggs, of Utah, 
for that position, and ask that the rules of this convention be sus- 
pended and that the secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of the 
convention for Mr. Frank M. Driggs, of Utah. 

(Seconded and carried.) 

The CuarrMan. I take pleasure in declaring that Mr. Frank M. 
Driggs, of Utah, is elected secretary of this convention. ’ 

r. Driaes. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I do not know 
that I can say I appreciate this honor. If you will only agree to huld 
the convention at some point where it will not be so hot as it has been 
at the last two or three conventions, I shall say that I will do my 
level best to please you. 
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The Cuatrrman. The next is the office of treasurer. 

Mr. Laurens Waker. I made the statement on this floor the 
other day that I did not think any deaf child should be treated differ- 
ently from any other child because he was deaf. I do not believe 
any man should be honored from the simple fact that he is deaf. 
I am not one of the class of men that believe in going to a man and 
honoring him simply because he lacks one of the senses; but when 
we do find a faithful and an efficient official who may or may not lack 
one of his sensas, I believe in honoring that man, not for his deafness, 
but for his efficiency, and I take great pleasure in placing before this 
convention in nomination for treasurer, the name of Dr. J. Schuyler 
Long, who has served it so faithfully and so long a time. 

(N omination seconded.) 

Mr. Drices. I move that the rules of the convention be suspended, 
and second the motion of Mr. Walker, and suggest that the secretary 
be instructed to cast the ballot of this convention for Dr. J. Schuyler 
Long to be its treasurer. 

(Carried.) 

The Cuarran. I declare Mr. Long to be elected treasurer. 

We will now proceed to the election of three directors, who will 
form part of the executive committee. 

Dr. Tate. It gives me great pleasure to suggest the name of one 
who is conservative, who is progressive, whose heart is in his work, 
who is acceptable to both the men and the women of this convention. 
I suggest the name of Supt. J. W. Jones, of Ohio, as one of those 
directors. 

Mr. Goopwin. I wish to nominate Dr. N. F. Walker, of South Caro- 
lina, for a member of the board of directors. He is wise, and knows 
the needs of this work and is a constant attendant upon the con- 
vention. 

Mr. Connor. I would like to place in nomination for member of the 
board of directors a man who needs no introduction. I refer to 
Dr. W. K. Argo, of Colorado. 

Dr. Taytor. I second the nominations and move the rules be sus- 
pended and the secretary be authorized to cast the ballot of the con- 
vention for these gentlemen as directors. 

(Seconded and carried.) 

The CuarrMaNn. These gentlemen, according to the secretary’s bal- 
lot, are elected directors. 

The constitution requires the selection of nine chairmen of the 
general committees. Mr. Driggs will now make his report. 

Mr. Driees. Your committee appointed to select dHiaioendn of the 
various committees reports as follows: 

For the Normal section, E. W. Walker, of Wisconsin. 

Oral section, E. A. Gruver, of New York. 

Auricular section, Miss Pattie Thomason, of Rhode Island. 

Art section, Mrs. O. A. Betts, of New York. 

Kinder n section, Mrs. A. Reno Margulies, of New York. 

Industrial section, Warren Robinson, of Wisconsin. 

Eastern local section, A. C. Manning, of Philadelphia. 

Southern local section, Miss Fayetta Peck, of North Carolina, 

Western local section, J. S. Morrison, of Missouri. 


I move these nominations be adopted. © 
(Seconded. Carried.) 
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The Cuarrman. I declare the above-named elected to the office of 
chairmen of the various sections. 

A vote of congratulation and thanks is moved, seconded, and car- 
ried and tendered to the officers who have served the convention so 
well the past three years. 

Mr. Laurens WALKER, of South Carolina. Is there any further 
program outlined for this afternoon ? 

The CHarRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Laurens Waker. I think we should consider the change in 
the constitution. Your committee has suggested a change in the 
constitution upon a vital point, i. e., the financing of the convention. 
As I count, there were three changes made in the constitution. 
Unless we can lay aside the rules of our constitution I think notice 
must be given previously in writing before you can change our con- 
stitution. 

The Cuarrman. I think not. 

Mr. Laurens WALKER. Please have the secretary read the changes 
before we adopt them. 

(Suggested changes are read by Mr. Day.) 

Mr. Liens /ALKER. I move the adoption of the suggested 
change to our constitution, article 3, section 4. 

(Seconded.) 

Mr. A. H. Waker, of Florida. As the constitution reads now, there 
is $1 initiation fee and $1 per year. A great many members of the 
association fail to pay their dues and their membership lapses. It is 
to their interest to do so, because they save money—$1. en the 
come to the next convention they have paid nothing since the previ- 
ous convention. They are, they find, not members, and in order to 
become members they have heretofore simply had to pay the initia- 
tion fee of $1, thereby becoming members again. This extra dollar is 
added for the purpose of inducing members to keep up their mem- 
bership continuously. 

(The amendment motion was seconded and adopted.) 

(Mr. Day then read the section proposed as an addition to article 5.) 

Dr. Hat. I wish to say that it may seem a little hard to add to 
that $1 registration fee; and yet the committee believe that the people 
who attend the conventions get their money’s worth. The fact is, 
we are not raising enough money to keep our convention going. Our 
income has not increased. Our expenses have. We stand to-day 
without money, except what has been raised here. 

The expenses of the treasurer for a number of years between con- 
ventions were about $600. We were always able to raise that and 
have a comfortable balance. At Delavan we raised $200 a year 
toward the support of the American Annals of the Deaf. The expen- 
ses are now about $1,200 during conventions and our income has been 
just about $700. We have not raised enough money this year to 

eep up this expense we have agreed to, and the only way will be to 
raise more money; and this situation was gone over by the committee 
with the recommendation that this method be adopted. 

(Motion for the amendment was made and amendment adopted.) 

Mr. LaurENs WALKER. I move that the change be adopted. 

(Seconded. Carried.) 

Mr. Laurens WALKER. I move the constitution be changed so as 
to make the life-membership fee $20, instead of $25, as at present. 
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(Seconded. Carried.) 

Mr. F. W. Boor read correspondence with the International 
Committee of Instructors of the Deaf and moved that the American 
Convention of Instructors of the Deaf extend a cordial invitation to 
the International Congress of Instructors of the Deaf to meet with 
this convention at Hartford, Conn., in 1917. 

Dr. E. A. Fay. I think that motion is proper and, if we so vote, I 
as a member of the international committee shall be glad to vote for 
the acceptance of the invitation. 

The CuarrMaNn. I understand this convention has not determined 
to goto Hartford. Is there any further discussion of the question ? 

Mr. Laurens WatkeEr. I move that we meet at Hartford in 1917. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Booth, will you withdraw your motion ? 

Mr. Boor. Yes, sir; I withdraw it. 

Dr. Hau. I move that we do meet at Hartford in 1917. 

Mr. Driecs. Mr. Chairman, have you an invitation ? 

The CuarrMan. We have. 

Mr. Waker, of Florida. Would it not be well to leave that as a 
matter for the determination of the executive committee? Some- 
thing might happen later on to change the situation. 

Mr. Dries. r move as a substitute for the previous motion that 
it be the sense of this convention that it do meet at Hartford in 1917 
in acceptance of this invitation. 

(Seconded. Carried.) 

The Cuarrman. You have heard Mr. Booth’s motion to invite the 
International Congress of Instructors of the Deaf to meet with us in 
Hartford in 1917. What is your pleasure ? 

(Motion seconded. Carried.) 

Dr. E. A. Fay. There is another matter from the international 
committee that I have been requested to bring before the convention. 
A series of questions to be asked on the admission of pupils into 
schools for the deaf has been adopted by the international commit- 
tee after long discussion, and the committee request the principals 
and superintendents of schools in this country to adopt these ques- 
tions. I will not take the time to read them now, but they will be 
printed in the next number of the Annals, and I will leave a copy 
with the secretary to be printed in the proceedings of this convention. 
Many of our schools have already a series of questions adopted a num- 
ber of years ago on the recommendation of a committee of the con- 
ference of superintendents and principals. It is not proposed to 
supersede these queries by the international ones, but to have thelatter 
asked in addition. They are not very many in number, and they 
have been chosen with care. They embody some questions to be 
asked of the physician of the family from which the child comes, in 
the hope that more accurate information may be obtained in regard 
to the cause of the child’s deafness and the diseases with which the 
child may have suffered before coming to the school than is generally 
received from parents. It is proposed that these questions of inter- 
national character shall be used in all the countries of the world. Of 
course, statistics collected in that way, covering the largest possible 
number of cases, will be more valuable than those from any single 
country. I do not make a motion on the subject, as action may 


more properly be taken by the conference of superintendents and 


principals. 
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Scuoot Sipe. 
GENERAL QUESTIONS FOR FORMS OF ADMISSION FOR SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


. The name of the child in full. 
. The date and place of birth. 
. Parents or guardians. 
(a) Full names. 
(b) Occupations. 
(c) Full postal address. 
. How many children have the parents had, and how many are livin:? 
. Was the child born deaf? 
. If not, (a) What was the cause of deafness? 
(b) At what age did the child become deaf? 
(c) If not always dumb, when did it lose its speech? 
7. Are any other children in the family deaf, or otherwise afflicted? 
8. Are either of the parents deaf, or have any of their relatives been deaf? If so, 
what was their relationship to the father or mother? 
9. Were the parents related before marriage? If so, what was the relationship? 
10. Does the child express itself intelligently by speech, signs, or gestures? 
11. What illnesses has the child had, and were they previous or subsequent to 
deafness? 
12. Is the child in good health, and is the eyesight good? 
13. Is the child totally deaf? 
14. If not, (a) Does it hear loud noises only? 
(b) Does it hear vowels? 
(c) Does it distinguish words or sentences? 
15. Have any attempts been made to cure the deafness? Ifso, what has been done, 
and what was the result? 
16. What is the religious persuasion of the parent or guardian? 


Docror’s S1pe. 
MEDICAL QUESTIONS FOR ADMISSION FORMS FOR SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


1. Is the child too deaf to be taught with hearing children in an elementary school? 
[B and D Act, 1893.] 

2. Do the other senses seem to be perfect, particularly the eyesight, or are there 
any symptoms of mental deficiency? 

. What is the present and general state of the child’s health? 

. Has the child suffered from rickets or swellings of the glands? 

. Does the child suffer from ophthalmia or ringworm? 

. Has the child been successfully vaccinated? 

. In what condition are the Eustachian tubes, outer ear, middle ear, drum? 

. Is there any malformation of the mouth, palate, — larynx? 

. Is the child a mouth breather, and has it any signs of nasal obstruction? If so, 
what are the defects? Have they been treated, and with what results? 

10. Is the child afflicted with fits, chorea, or any nervous complaint? 

11. Is there any record of idiocy, consumption, deaf-mutism, or consanguinity in 
the family? : 

12. Has the child beside its deafness any other infirmities and peculiarities? If 
so, to what extent do they seem to be connected with deafness, and when did they 
first show themselves? 

13. Is the deafness due to inherited specific disease? 


I should also like, if it is in order, to offer a preamble and resolu- 
tions adopted two years ago by the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf and a year ago by the 
Conference of Superintendents and Principals of American Schools 
for the Deaf. I move that they be adopted by this convention. 


Whereas the terms ‘‘deaf and dumb” and ‘‘deaf-mute” are open to the following 

obiections: (1) The term ‘‘deaf and dumb” is misleading, inasmuch as it tends to 
rpetuate the popular error that deafness and dumbness are two separate and 
stinct defects, when in fact they stand in the relation of cause and effect, deafness 
rae. ae cause and dumbness, when it exists, the effect; (2) the word ‘‘dumb” 
has the secondary meaning of dull, stupid, brutish, and the word ‘‘mute’’ that of 
an attendant at a funeral; (8) the characterization “‘dumb” or ‘‘mute” is untrue 
of a large proportion of the persons to whom it is applied, inasmuch as many of 
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them have acquired the power of speech through the ear before their hearing was 

lost and others have been taught to speak through oral instruction; and, 

Whereas the word ‘‘dumb”’ is still retained in the corporate titles of 8 schools for 
the education of the deaf in the United States, and the word ‘“‘mute” in 13 schools: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, That the honorabk 

boards of directors or trustees of those 21 schools or institutions are respectfully re- 

quested to take the proper steps to have the words ‘‘dumb” and “‘mute” eliminated 
from the ate titles of the schools or institutions under their charge. 

Resolved, That the secretary of the convention be instructed to transmit a copy o/ 
this preamble and resolution to the superintendent or principal of each of those 21 
schools with the request that he submit it to the honorable board of directors or 
trustees of his school. 

(Motion seconded. Carried.) 

_Dr. J. H. Cuoup. I move that this convention approve the Clapp 
bill for the establishment of an employment bureau for the deaf. 

Dr. Harris Taytor. I move the bill be referred to a committee, 
to be returned to the convention with such changes as it recommends, 
before it receives the unqualified approval of this convention. 

Dr. Croup. I withdraw my motion, with the understanding that 
this committee report so that this question may be acted upon before 
the adjournment of the convention. 

(Dr. Taylor’s motion seconded. Carried.) 

The Cuarrman. I onoens on this committee Dr. Harris Taylor, 
Dr. Cloud, and Mr. A. H. Walker of Florida. | ee 

Dr. Hall called the attention of the convention to the compilation 
of statistics as to what the deaf are doing, which is in the exhibition 
hall. 

He also moved that the statistics collected by Dr. Robinson be 
printed in our proceedings, if that be the judgment of the executive 
committee. ! 

(Seconded and carried.) 

The Caarrman. I now have the honor to place the convention and 
the gavel, the emblem of office, in the hands of my distinguished 
successor, Dr. Hall. : 

Dr. Hatt. I have a request to make of you, Dr. Dobyns. It is 
that this gavel remain in your hands and that you continue in charge 
of this meeting, which you have prepared so carefully and carried 
out to this point so successfully. I feel compelled, on account of 
business matters, to return to Washington, and it is with great con- 
fidence and pleasure that I request you to retain this gavel to the 
end of the meeting. 

The Cuarrman. I thank you, and I shall be glad to serve you. 

The convention is adjourned to to-morrow morning. 


SEVENTH DAY. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 1, 1914. 


The convention was called to order at 9 o’clock a. m. by the 
chairman, Dr. J. R. Dobyns. 

The secretary read a telegram received from President E. M. 
Gallaudet, conveying greetings to the convention, as follows: 
Hartrorp, Conn., June 80, 1914. 
H. E. Day, , 

Secretary, Convention American Instructors of the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 
_ Many thanks for your telegram. Please assure the convention of my deep apprecia- 
tion of the honor conferred on me. I shall hope to call the convention to order in 


Hartford in 1917. 
E. M. Gatnavuver, 
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Mr. Laurens WALKER. I move that a committee of three be ap- 
ointed to take our program in hand and so arrange the work, select- 
ing the most important parts, that this convention may be adjourned 
to-night from its labors. 
(Seconded. Carried.) 
The chairman appointed on this committee Mr. Laurens Walker, 
Dr. Taylor, and Miss Peet. 


KINDERGARTEN SECTION. 


The Cuarrman. I take pleasure in turning this section over to 
Supt. R. O. Johnson, of Indiana. 
.O. Jonnson. The first paper is one on ‘‘Case and Comment,”’ 
by myself. 


THE KINDERGARTEN: CASE AND COMMENT. 
By Ricwarp O. JoHNSON. 


Cognizant of the arduous work of this convention since its opening, and in view of 
the very full and interesting program to be presented this morning, wherein Miss 
McArdle will speak of kindergarten work in the Indiana school; Madame Margulies, 
of the application of Montessori methods to the deaf; and Prof. McKeever of psycho- 

icocinal deveslentenet of the child, the chairman feels that opportunity is presented 
him for not saying much, and perhaps not much is expected of him; but nevertheless 
there are a few thoughts which he does wish to offer you, and he therefore craves 
your indulgence for a few minutes. 

The term ‘‘kindergarten,’”’ when translated into its English equivalent, ‘‘child’s 
garden,’’ awakens tenderness of thought springing from the heart with visions of love 
and innocence and trusting faith, of rosebuds and blossoms, and of many things that 
tend to sweeten our daily life. Sentiment? Yes, sentiment; and the soul that pos- 
sesses not sentiment is indeed a dead soul doing penance in this world of ours! The 
development of the lives of the little ones in this Garden of Childhood, this little 
community of bright and happy children, keenly alive with interest in all their sur- 
roundings, gaining physically, and growing in mind and spirit, but emphasizes our 
heart thought and soul vision and tender sentiment. And it is concerning this Child’s 
Garden, which appeals so strongly to most of us, that we meet this morning. 

In referring to kindergarten work in our schools for the deaf, in which ond to whom 
it may be as certainly applied as with the hearing (adding of course the teaching of 
speech and speech reading), I mean real kindergarten work more or less fully carried 
out in its adaptation in real kindergarten classes, and not to bits and portions of such 
work applied in haphazard fashion, perhaps only as “‘busy work,” in primary classes. 
How many real kindergarten classes have we in our schools—that is, classes organ- 
ized exclusively for kindergarten training? Looking over the list of 1,822 teachers 
engaged in the work, with 13,936 pupils in 149 schools of all kinds, as published in 
the January number of the Annals, we find only 24 engaged in kindergarten work in 
7-schools in 3 States: Michigan, 1; New York, 11; northern New York, 1; western 
New York, 2; Lexington Avenue, New York City, 1; St. Joseph’s Institute, New 
York, 1; and Indiana, 7. The speaker does not know if these 24 teachers represent 
24 real kindergarten classes or not; he thinks not; nor does he know whether there 
are additional kindergarten teachers not so listed; he hopes there are; but whatever 
the true facts, it must be conceded that the number of kindergarten teachers and 
classes is very small. Why this should be so, considering that kindergarten training 
is preeminently sense training, and that no class of children need this sense training 
so much as the deaf children do, I put up to your thought in the matter. Personally, 
allow me to say, I feel that a most important, perhaps the most important phase of 
our hacaiibeal eurvice to the deaf is being neglected. 

As deaf children are generally three to five years behind their hearing mates in 
mental acquirements their kindergarten years range probably from 6 to 10 years. 
While their interests and capacities are quite variable, rendering a common ground 
upon which to start difficult of ascertainment, still there are three aie that, gener- 
ally speaking, are common possession of children of kindergarten age—talking (signing) 
drawing, and playing; and upon these as common experiences, kindergarten training 


85514°—S. Doc. 986, 63-312 
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should be based. Then, there must follow development, the teacher skillfully leading 
the child, or being led by the child, as exigencies of the case may demand, along two 
broad lines, i. e., through the child discovering new material and learning by in- 
vestigation and experiment its characteristics, possibilities and uses: or, through the 
child having a desire to do something and setting about to find the best means of 
satisfying that desire. The kindergartner must reach out and, through wise and 
cautious oversight (seeing some things, not seeing others), leading, or being led, 
satisfy the child’s impulses, instincts, and capacities by means of the various gifts 
and occupations which are not valuable in themselves, but because of their intelligent 
use in teaching relation to environment. And in this child development the kinder- 

rtner should ever remember that it is ‘‘not geography nor nature study, nor history, 

ut the child; not the adult, nor adult theories, nor Froebel himself, but the child that 
is the center of the kindergarten, as well as its source. To see children as they really 
are and not according to our preconceptions; to live with them instead of making them 
live with us; to become as little children ourselves instead of forcing them to be wizened 
adults—this should be our present ideal.” 

The complaint has been made that kindergarten training unfits the pupil for 
‘‘proper” progress through the ry grades, although not so frequently now as in 
the past; ‘““proper progress,” forsooth. ‘These complaints emanate from unsympathetic 
grade tentinatt of clouded vision who have superimposed prevailing methods and 
ideas of primary grades, uncertain and unnatural, upon the kindergarten. But a 
change is taking place. More and more, the belief, emphasized by modern psychology, 
that “‘the child is father to the man,” is being woven into our pedagogic warp; more 
and more, the formalism of the university, of the high school, and of the pedagogic 
martinet is being eliminated from the primary grades which need to be, and ra: idly 
are being, infused with the spirit now best represented by the best kindergarten ideals. 
And it may be set down as certain that if there be justice in any complaint that the 
kindergarten child is ‘‘not fitted for proper progress through the primary grades,’’ then 
it is not the fault of kindergarten ideals and methods but rather the fault of the unpre- 
pared one a to apply those ideals and methods—the kindergarten teacher. 

‘The primary school should connect with the kindergarten and continue the methods 


there begun. Nature, life, and live language should, in the primary years, have free 
access to the mind of the child” (G. Stanley Hall). Discipline there must of course be, 
but it should be a discipline prompted of common sense and enforced through the 
loving ——_7 of the teacher. 


The kindergarten teacher is of supreme importance—all teachers are, but the 
kindergarten teacher is particularly and peculiarly so—and the assertion, or really 
truism, that ‘‘the teacher makes the school” is more truly applicable to the kinder- 
garten than anywhere else. She should be purposeful, capable of intelligent and 
sympathetic and conservative leadership, possessed of professional skill balanced 
with good common sense, thoroughly versed in her specific work and with fair knowl- 
edge of the entire educational system in order to understand the relation of the founda- 
tion work of the kindergarten to the whole. She-should be a student of psychology, 
of child study, and of pedagogy; and be of strong personality which, important every- 
where, in everything Dr. McMurray says is an absolute necessity in the kindergarten. 
- She should be willing to be directed and eager to go forward, and ever mindful of the 
significance of the words, ‘‘And a little child shall lead them.” 

Dr. Claxton, the United States Commissioner of Education, and educational leader 
of our country, insists that all education is a function of the State; that formal educa- 
tion should be provided for children before the age of six; and that the kindergarten 
program is an efficient one and should be adopted as an integral part of our system of 
education. ‘‘Whenthisis done, ” he writes, ‘‘great care will be necessary to prevent the 
kindergarten work becoming overformal and losing its most essential characteristics. 
To prevent this there must be no attempt to grade children on their attainments or 
take out definite and fixed courses of study, nor must we suppose that because children 
are small, teachers do not need a high degree of education. omen of the best educa- 
tion and training must be selected for teachers of the kindergarten classes. Person- 
ality counts more here than anywhere else. One reason for the adoption of the kinder- 
garten as a part of the public-school system is the effect which it will no doubt have 
on the work of the primary and grammar es, and even on the high-school grades.’’ 

The kindergarten, writes the principal of the Chicago Kindergarten College, ‘‘is 
more than a subprimary grade. It is more than an infant manual training or art 
department. It is more even than a miniature social community where each one 
finds his rights, and respects the rights of others. * * * It is the new view of 
humanity, the call of the soul for better recognition of its rights that has made the 
kindergarten the leaven which is working in the most conservative schools, broadening 
and enlarging their curriculum with the aves interests of play, of a. of 
workshops, of excursions, of pageants, and the like activities of real child life.’ 
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In the investigation of schools carried on in New York in 1912, the report on ele- 
mentary schools gave four standards by Which to judge the effect of teaching: (1) The 
development of purpose or motive, (2) the consideration of values, (3) attention to 
organization, (4) exercise of initiative. In speaking of the kindergarten it says, 
“specific and childlike aims tending to call out a high degree of effort are very promi- 
nent in the kindergartens * * The kindergartner makes noticeable provision 
for relative values * * * Most kindergartners endeavor to organize more or less 
random and instinctive activities of even their youngest children * * * Kinder- 
garten teachers have an enviable opportunity for encouraging the exercise of initiative 
and individuality of children, because uniformity is not demanded * * *. We 
feel little hesitation in saying that the kindergarten as a whole meets the test of the 
four standards set - in a satisfactory manner and that therefore the instruction there 
rests on the higher plane, i. e., it is good for the present and promising for the future.”’ 

Thus another supreme advance is made, and those who complain of the “playful 
kindergarten methods” should readjust their own methods and bring themselves into 
harmony with the child, God’s master of the universe. 

What matters it after all; 
Man is but boy grown tall. 

A homely saying, but a true one. 

Now, in conclusion, permit me a word concerning the Indiana school. Our first 
distinctive kindergarten class was started by the speaker just 20 zoe ago, and we 
now have fivesuch classes. Practically, all new pupils entering the school between 
the ages of 6 and 10 are placed in these classes. Two years are given to the work. 
Generally, the Froebelian methods, in gifts and occupations, are carried out with 
good success. During the first year the pupils are taught to correct faults in sitting, 
standing, walking, dress, etc.; are instructed in deportment and _ propriety; are 
trained in hand skill, observation, and imagination; are taught writing, the forma- 
tion of simple sentences, and simple numbers in units. From the very first day they 
are drilled in proper breathing, given facial and vocal gymnasticsand exercises of the 
vocal organs by utterance of sound, and thoroughly instructed in speech and speech- 
reading. During their second year a few of these pupils may pass directly to the 
first primary grade, but usually they are passed on to the second or advanced 
kindergarten grade and their first year’s work amplified. 

The great principle of the kindergarten is development. Browning says: 

‘This world’s no blot for us 
Nor blank; it means intensely, and means good: 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink.” 

Do the children leave the kindergarten with this feeling pervading every fiber of 
their beings? If so, the principle of development has been the basis of the kinder- 
garten method. 

Supt. Jonson. As she has to leave the city soon, we place next 
“Montessori Principles and Their Application to the Deaf,” and I 
have the pleasure of introducing to you Mrs. A. Reno Margulies, of 
New York. , 

(Mrs. Margulies made an address from rough draft and promised 
the secretary she would have it typewritten and sent to him; but in 
November she wrote the editor that she had lost it in Italy, together 
with all her clothes and other paraphernalia of travel.) 

Mr. Laurens WALKER. As chairman of the committee on program 
I beg to report: ; 

e submit that we follow the morning program, with the under- 
standing the convention adjourn at 12 o’clock noon and reconvene at 
2.30 p. m.; that the program now outlined, if not finished by 2.30 
p. m., be condensed, and the afternoon session be adjourned at 4 p. m.; 
that this evening, at 8 o’clock, a short business session be held by the 
convention and, immediately upon its adjournment, a conference 
of superintendents and principals be called to order for a short ses- 
sion. I move its adoption. 

(Seconded. Carried.) 
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Supt. Jonnson. I regret to say that Miss Sadie M. E. McArdle, 
chief kindergartner in the Indiana school, can not be here, but I wish 
to read the paper prepared by her, as she is detained at home because 
of illness. 

KINDERGARTEN METHODS. 


By Saprz M. E. McArp.e. 


‘This is like a fresh bath for the human soul, when we dare to be children with 
children.’? (Middendorf.) 

We are often criticized for applying the term kindergarten to our work in schools for 
the deaf; but why should not we use this term? Surely we can apply real kinder- 
garten ideals, as taught by Froebel, to our little deaf children just as well as we can 
apply these methods and ideals to hearing children; and with equally good results, 
Now, what are these ideals? Let us consider them a moment. Here is an outline 
of general topics for the first year’s work in a kindergarten for hearing children, also 
a daily program suggested for the use of kindergartners, taken from Wiebe’s ‘‘ Paradise 
of Childhood.”’ 

THE OUTLINE. 


. Nature study—Care of pet animals, plants, etc. 
. Language—Stories and conversation. 
3. Number—Number, size, and form. 
- Music—Songs and rhythm motions. 
. Physical training—Games and drills. 
. Moral training—Example, stories, a, etc. 
. Handwork—Construction, color, and brushwork. 


THE PROGRAM. 


8.40 to 9. Children help in preparing the room for the day, feed animals, water 
plants, arrange pictures, etc. 

9 to 9.20. Circle (called by piano), greetings, hymn, finger games, roll call, obser- 
vations of weather, story or short conversation. (One or more songs standing.) 

9.20 to 9.30. Marching, rhythm gymnastics, stories, and songs. 

9.30 to 10. Building, designing, measuring (2 groups), outlining, sorting, number, 
form, and size. 

10 to 10.20. Recess—Play with reins, balls, bean bags, etc. (Lullaby, while children 
pretend to sleep.) 5 

10.20 to 10.45. Occupation (2 groups)—Making familiar objects by means of weav- 
ing, folding, cutting, pasting, serving. (Concentrate on 1 or 2 ways of working for 
several successive days.) 

10.45 to 11.15. Games (active). Recess out of doors. 

11.15 to 11.40. Drawing, brushwork, sand (2 groups), clay modeling (color, form, 
nature siudy). 

11.40 to 12. Circle, sense games, ball games, story, and good-bye song. Dismissal. 
In the afternoon repeat periods. 

Now, there are many reasons why we can not use a universal program for hearin 
kindergartens just as there are many, many reasons why we can not use a universa 
curriculum pecpeae for hearing schools in schools for the deaf. The reasons for this 
must be quite obviousto you. Inourkinde n we must make use of the experience 
a child has had; the kindergarten must supplement, and in many cases, supplant, the 
home. Froebel believed in education nn oe senses; this sense-training then 
must be the very basis, or foundation, of the kindergarten, and a true kindergartner 
must needs make use of Froebel’s sense-training materials. Now, what children need 
sense-training more than our deaf children, who must get so much of their knowledge 
through the senses? 

Froebel, in order to educate the senses systematically, has arranged his gift material 
in sequence leading from the known to the unknown, and from the whole to the part. 
Let me here briefly outline his list of material, indicating their sense-training values: 

The first gift of balls is the symbol of unity. ‘‘It connects the child with nature, as 
the universe connects man with God.”’ His second gift, the wooden sphere, cube and 
cylinder, teaches the child to observe more closely. As the first gift of unity leads to 
detection of resemblances, the second gift leads to detection of variety and contrast. 
The third gift of building blocks meets two strong tendencies of childhood: (a) A 
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tendency to investigate, (b) a tendency to transform. The first and second gifts con- 
sist of undivided units, each one of which stands in relation to a larger whole or to a 
class of objects; while the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth gifts are divided units, whose 
significance lies in the relationship of the parts to one another, and to the whole of 
which they are the parts. Their secondary importance lies in the fact that they afford 
striking fundamental perceptions of form, size, and number. 

Fénelon says the curiosity of children is a natural tendency which goes in the van 
of instruction—that destruction is after all the constructive faculty turned back on 
itself. These gifts satisiy the growing desire of the child for independent activity. 
From the fourth gift we learn length, breadth, and thickness. In the fifth and sixth 
ge the child receives material as a whole and must return it thus after using it. He 
earns free activity and free creative ability. Wm. H. Harris asserts that a child 
trained for one year in kindergarten will acquire a skillful use of his hands and a habit 
of accurate measurement of eye, which will be his possession through life. 

In the seventh gift we bridge the violent transition from the concrete to the abstract. 
We have peomoney dealt with solids, now we come to surfaces. This gift teaches 
color, rhythm, and tone, and prepares the way for drawing, as it leads from the object 
itself to the representation of the object by means of the plane surface. Froebel 
says, ‘‘The sense of beauty must be awakened in the soul in childhood if in later 
life he is to create the beautiful.’’ In the eighth gift we advance from surfaces to 
lines. Length is emphasized and outline is taught, thus helping to prepare the way 
for drawing and writing. This - appeals to the sense of form, color, number, place, 
and position. It demands still greater creative power. Children love to create 
with this gift, then copy these designs on wall slates or on paper, and their creations 
may be used to decorate the class-room walls. The child gets his idea of picture 
and learns the meaning of images from this gift. He may design patterns for weav- 
ing, and design border patterns to draw and color later on. ‘‘One of the principal 
advantages of the kindergarten system is that it lays the foundation for a systematic 
scientific education which will help the masses to become expert and artistic work- 
men in whatever occupation they may be engaged.’’ (Bradley.) 

The eighth gift is also a sort of mirror which reflects the teacher’s success or failure. 
Perhaps she has explained or helped too much; this is one fault which the kinder- 
gartner must ever guard against. It isso easy to walk a child over difficulties, but if we 
wish really to help him we must only lend a helping hand when we see him totter. 


‘*A mother read a poem to her child one day 

And added explanations not a few, 

But paused a moment ere the end to say, 
‘I wonder, darling, if it’s clear to you?’ 

But he sighed and slowly shook his head— 
She turned the page as if to start again, 

When drawing nearer, ‘ Mother, dear,’ he said, 
‘T’ll understand it if you don’t explain.’ ”’ 


How many of us are such mothers? 

The ninth gift brings us to the curved line. The child uses both hands in working 
with the gifts. He can form many beautiful designs from the straight and curved 
lines. From lines we now advance to points. The tenth gift consists of lentils, 
seeds, pebbles, etc. By following with seeds the outline of words, names, etc., 
written on the tables by the teacher, the child learns to trace and later to write. 

The group work of these gifts is excellent, because it represents the future social 
life of the child—the family, the church, the state, and paves the way for a future 
life of peace and harmony in a community. The child learns to amuse himself while 
entertaining and interesting others. Froebel calls the home the ‘‘known” and the 
the school the ‘‘unknown.”’ We realize this idea fully in our schools for the deaf. 
When a little fellow comes to us from his ‘‘known” home, he is entirely ‘‘at sea,’’ as 
it were, for a few days for his world has been suddenly turned topsy-turvy and not 
a familiar face or object greets him. 

Now, for the first few months that the little deaf boy is in the Indiana school he 
follows quite closely his brother in the kindergarten for the hearing children. The 
first few minutes of each day are spent in preparing our room, putting chairs in order 
opening windows, watering plants, arranging pictures, etc. Then a circle is forme 
and we stand with clasp ands and bowed heads in reverence while the teacher 
recites a short prayer. Here the teacher at once becomes a familiar object to the 
child, linking home and school. She takes the place of his mother, for has not his 
mother so often clasped his tiny hands and bowed the little head as she tried to teach 
him at least this outward sign of reverence and homage to his Creator? Then the 
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teacher shakes each little hand as she nods a smiling ‘‘good morning.’’ Each child 
is directed to follow her example and bid good morning to his fellow classmate. Next 


we have a roll call—the children’s names having been written on the wall slate in. 


the same order in which the children are seated in the circle. The teacher shows 
the child his name on his clothing, then points to the name on the slate. Thus the 
child soon learns to recognize the name on the slate and on his clothing as something 
peculiarly belonging to him. 

We admire new dresses, pretty ties, ribbons, etc., and the teacher gives praise for 
clean faces and hands, nicely brushed hair, tidy clothes and shoes. An untidy child 
is made tidy and dirty faces or hands are made clean. The children notice that their 
teacher smiles more pleasantly at the clean, tidy child than she does at a soiled, un- 
tidy one. So the next morning you may notice, the previously slovenly chap ‘‘shining 
and grinning” as he awaits his teacher’s surprise and praise. 

The teacher has drawn a calendar for the month on the wall slate; if the day be dull, 
we make a cloudy sky; if a nice, sunshiny day, we make a pretty, bright sun; ifrainy, 
we draw an umbrella; if windy, a kite, etc. Holidays are marked with flags. Thus 
we can teach one and respect for our flag even to the little tots. Our next 

riod is a working period. We use the gifts for building, designing, etc. Then we 

ave a short period for rest or play. We then have a period for ———— founded on 
our previous gift lesson; that is, if we have been using, say the first gift, of balls, 
we now cut balls from colored paper or we fill in with color balls already traced, as 
well as mounting pictures of balls or sewing the outline of a ball. Next comes our 
period for motion games or rhythm exercise, gestures, songs, etc. While we have 
not heretofore had the accompanying music for our games in the Indiana school, 
it is the inteation of our superintendent to provide piano accompaniment during the 
coming year, which I am sure will be of great service. Up to this time we have 
secured ‘‘time” by the clapping of hands and the use of toy drums. Next, we havea 
period for handwork or construction, using colored chalk on the wall slates and colored 
crayons and ink, or brush and paint, to draw or represent forms of nature, to reproduce 
stories told in pantomime, etc. 

Up to this period we have used those gifts, which are practically all sense-training 
objects, but now we introduce a special-sense game which trains the senses while it 
also amuses and interests the children. For instance, the teacher holds up a red 
flower; all the children look at it, then pass from the room while the teacher puts the 
flower in some inconspicuous place; the little tots return and look for the red flower; 
the one who is first to spy it is permitted to suggest some other object for the game. 


This game helps not only to develop keener observation power, but it also tends to 
strengthen the will power, for there is always a strong temptation on the part of the 
child who hides the object to keep his eyes on that particular corner. We play many 
different games for ——. sense of sight, touch, and smell. We also have other 


games which will class under Montessori instruction but used by us prior to Montessori 
publicity, such as the following: We have the children button and unbutton, put on 
and take off, hook and unhook, fasten and unfasten, tie and untie each other’s clothes, 
shoes, ribbons, etc., until they can do these tasks correctly and quickly. We also 
have ‘‘wash day,’’ when the children are taught to wash, comb and brush, shine 
shoes, clean teeth, etc., etc., for themselves and to help one another in doing so. 
oe actions all tend to make the child independent and, as Montessori says, ‘‘master 
of himself.’ 

Later in the year we have small tea parties, using dolls’ dishes. The children take 
great delight in thisgame.. They learn to set the table, cut tiny cakes and bread, pour 
tea, milk, and to pass things to one another. They learn politeness in helping others 
first, in taking only a small amount of things when passed, to eat slowly and with 
closed mouths, making as little noise as possible. The boys learn to help girls before 
boys. They nod “thank you” until they have learned to speak it. We get many 
new words and phrases and a great deal of fun from these little parties. 

Another game in which the children take great delight is the ‘‘Imitation of ani- 
mals.’’ We have one little boy who dearly loves to play rabbit. One day he was 
jumping about with a smart little girl as,a dog ey and barking after him. The 
rabbit jumped over chairs, on and off tables, until “doggie” was close at his heels. 
Suddenly the rabbit leaped into the teacher’s lap, startling and nearly upsetting her. 
Of course, our game came to a close amid peals of laughter. Lastly, we form our 
farewell circle, say good-by for the day, put our room in order, don wraps, and line 
up to await the signal for dismissal. Is this not a kindergarten? 

The deaf children can not sing, but we can ‘“‘motion” our songs. I do not mean 
signs at all; but natural, graceful, representative gestures. As language is the essen- 
tial, a hearing child in the kindergarten hears his teacher talking all day. She greets 
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him on his arrival, tells him stories, sings to him, converses with him while he works. 
She suggests and _— always talking tohim. Now, here is our real drawback with 
the deaf child. He must first learn to pay attention; to watch his teacher talk. Soon 
he learns by watching and trying to imitate that certain movements of her lips mean 
“‘stand up,’”’ others mean ‘‘sit down,’”’ yet others mean that she wants a ball, etc. 
While the deaf child is learning to read the lips he often tries to make the same move- 
ment with his mouth. Sequin tells us ‘‘to educate the senses and train the faculty 
of speech, this art of receiving, storing, and expressing impressions, which is the 
natural gift of infants.’” So we must train the senses first, then the faculty of speech, 
the natural gift of the infant. 

Now, the deaf child through disuse has lost his infantile flexibility of the vocal 
organs. So we must loosen these up again; bring him to his normal condition before 
speech can be attempted. The child aids his lungs to do their natural work in games, 
such as blowing papers from his teacher’s hand, blowing feathers about the room, 
seeing who can keep the feather in the air for the longest time, in panting like a dog, 
etc. The latter is a splendid exercise, although sometimes difficult for grown-up 
people who have lost their natural method of using the diaphram in breathing. Some- 
times, indeed, quite often, in the excitement of play the child shouts or gives forth 
voice, thus proclaiming the natural instinct for speech. 

We use large mirrors in our kindergarten rooms; before these we play our games of 
“making faces,” as I am quite sure it at first seems to the child, for he is so much 
amused by it. Asheattemptsto doas his teacher does, in putting the tongue in certain 
positions, he finds that his tongue just won’t follow. Herealizes that he has not control; 
that he is not master. He immediately uses his finger to hold or push the refractory 
member into place. Often the children will leave their seats and come to the mirror 
to work with their tongues unaided by the teacher. She, however, is always watchful 
and fails not to encourage this effort of the child to be master of himself. It requires 
much more time for some children than for others to conquer this wobbly, unruly 
tongue, but as soon as the child has gained a certain amount of control and can imitate 
his teacher in placing the tongue in different positions, we begin work on the breath 
elements, later using voice. We have children note vibrations in strings and in 
different objects, then in the teacher’s throat, chest, cheek, chin, nasal passage, etc.; 
then giving voice, ah, he feels vibration in his own throat and is directed to it in the 
throats of other children. Now we are ready for good work on the elements. 

These are followed by combinations, drills, words, phrases, and sentences. By the 
end of the first year we have a vocabulary of from 100 to 200 words; but of course much 
depends on the class. We have about 60 commands, ranging from the single command 
“hop” to the more difficult combination of actions as ‘‘stand on a chair in the corner 
and shout.” ‘‘Put the ball in the basket on a chair beside the table.” We have 
simple sentences using the verb ‘“‘to see” and ‘‘to have” in the present tense only. 
We have a few sentences on the weather such as ‘‘the sun shines, ” ‘‘it rains,” “‘it is 
dull, ” ‘‘it is hot,” “‘I see snow, ” ‘‘the wind blows, ” “‘I see green grass, ” ‘‘I see many 
pretty flowers,” etc. In the second year or advanced kindergarten class we have 
more difficult sentences and simple journal work. The children try to bring new words 
and sentences each day. Language work, in the simple form of the five slate system, 
is commenced. Number is taught in the elementary form of counting up to 50, the 
recognition of quantity, and simple combinations in addition to 10. 

We use the Melville Bell diagrams from the very first. The child learns to give 
the element from the teacher’s lips, then from the diagram, the written form followin 
the diagram. We use the diagrams a great deal for drill and for c6rrection. I nee 
not go into further detail of our language work since most of you present will remember 
a very elaborate and interesting paper on this subject given by Miss Frances L. Glenn, 
supervising principal of oral work in the Indiana school, at the association meetin 
held two years ago in Providence—suflice it to say that we consider language the vita 
point of interest in our kindergarten work. From the very first day that a child enters 
our school in the kindergarten classes we aim at having him use his voice in speech 
and readily to read speech from the lips of others. We aim to thoroughly prepare him 
in hand skill and observation in morals and deportment, in language, numbers, and 
‘‘self-containment, ” so that he may be passed on with credit to the primary grades. 

And in conclusion, let us not forget the dictum of Pestalozzi that observation is 
the absolute basis of all knowledge—that the first object in education must lead the 
child to observe with accuracy, the second, to express with correctness the results of 
his observations. 


Convention adjourned to 2.30 p. m. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION, WEDNESDAY, JULY 1, 1914. 


The convention was called to order by Dr. Dobyns at 2.30 o’clock 
p.m. 
Dr. Dosyrns. I will appoint on the committee to audit the treas- 


urer’s books Mr. McClure, of Kentucky and Mr. Connor W. Wright, 
of Georgia. 


MEASUREMENT OF EFFICIENCY OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 
By Ricwarp O. JoHNSON. 


Believing that at our convention it would be a wise and beneficial thing to have a 
symposium on the Measurement of Efficiency of Schools for the Deaf, which would 
mean consideration of methods of teaching, curriculum, textbooks used, preparation 
on the part of teachers, the quality of their teaching, advancement of pupils, etc., 
Dr. Dobyns has established a section for the matter and has asked me to serve as chair- 
man. 

This question of ‘‘Measurement of efficiency” is being given very properly more 
and more attention by the educational departments of the various States, and by 
educators and laymen generally who seek to evaluate our educational practice; but 
invariably, it seems to me, they are measuring our efficiency without any compre- 
hensive knowledge of our particular, peculiar, and highly specialized work with the 
deaf, and almost solely from the viewpoint of hearing-speaking children and the 
public school with its requirements. 

These same educational authorities seem to think that the ordi curriculum 
and textbooks used in the public schools as prescribed by the State board of education 
should be used also by us; and that good public-school teachers could be had to do 
our work:all right, for it has been suggested to me by one of them that if we could not 
get a sufficient number of trained teachers he would agree to furnish us thoroughly 
competent people to take up the work. 

The feeling is beginning to spread over the country (and it is concurred in by the 
United States Commissioner of Education) that the: period of instruction in public 
schools should extend throughout the year, giving probably four weeks of vacation 
for various pupils at various times—likewise, with the same vacation for teachers. 
This view is being approved by some of the educational boards as being ayoney 
applicable to schools for the deaf, their idea being, ‘‘that deaf children need far more 

an others, that they should have continuous school work, that their parents will 
be glad to keep them away at school because of free board, that they could operate 
farms for the benefit of themselves and the State,” etc. Under such procedure our 
pupils would indeed become ‘‘institutionized,’’ which would be to their detriment. 

Now, it is in view of this feeling and expression that the symposium referred to 
has been established. That these views of our work are somewhat distorted educa- 
tors of the deaf well know, and for that very reason I think it is time for our profes- 
sion to stamp its approval or disapproval upon such suggestions. 

Dr. Dobyns has set aside sufficient time at the convention for this discussion. 
Under the circumstances and the possibilities, nay, the probabilities in the case, I 
believe it will be*one of the most important things to come before the convention. 
And I believe, further, that it will be wise for us to give heed at this time lest it be 
written of us by others not familiar with our work, ‘‘mene, mene, tekel upharsin” 
without word of explanation and protest on our part. 

Our work to-day is the sifted experience of 97 years; the experience of edu- 
cators, men and women, who have given their lives to the work; experience of 
those who have measured their success in their methods by the lives of the deaf after 
leaving school. The end in view has been, and is, to properly prepare those goin 
out from us to become useful citizens, self-supporting, law-abiding, and of materia 
worth to the State. The Png and prosperity of a free people, or of any form 
of government which is of the people, depends not on those in high places nor upon 
those of brilliant minds; not upon those who accumulate the riches of earth, but most 
decidedly upon the average self-supporting men and women who are of stout hearts, 
clear heads, skillful hands, and of good morals. This is the class which embraces the 
true manhood of our country, and constitutes its bone and sinew, its bulwark of liberty. 
It is inté this class we strive to graduate our deaf boys and girls—and a knowledge of 
what former pupils, now men and women, are doing throughout the country, tells of 
our success. 
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During the past 100 years no greater revolution and evolution has taken place 
than that accomplished in changing the status of the deaf, and in their education. 

And the change is not yet complete. ess is still the watchword. The best of 
to-day will not be the best of to-morrow. e present efficiency of our schools, of 
methods, teachers, and pupils has increased over that of yesterday, and it will con- 
tinue to increase. But this growth in methods and efficiency must be directed by 
those who are thoroughly familiar and sympathetic with our specialized work and 
with knowledge of its possibilities and limitations; otherwise confusion and nonpro- 
gression will result. 

And in this connection comes the thought, that of the 10 world-famous educators 
whose names are inlaid in the ceilings of the Congressional Library in Washington, 
three of them only are Americans, Thomas H. Gallaudet, Samuel G. Howe, and 
Horace Mann, and these three greatest of American educators have been closely identi- 
fied with our own work—Gallaudet, the founder of the first school for the deaf in our 
country; Howe, the educator’ of Laura Bridgman, deaf and blind; and Horace Mann, 
during his whole life closely allied to, and interested in, schools for the deaf. And 
significant facts they are, too, that Mr. Howe, as member of the State Board of Chari- 
ties of Massachusetts, and Mr. Mann, as secretary of the State Board of Education of 
the same State, insisted in those early days that schools for the deaf were part and 

arcel of the free-school system of the State, and not benevolent or charitable 
institutions. 

And there also comes the thought expressed by a progressive superintendent of one 
of the largest American schools for the deaf more than 10 years ago: ‘‘Teachers of the 
deaf have taken high rank at once as teachers of the hearing, some of them as college 
professors and college presidents, but no public-school teacher, nor college a 
nor college president is competent to teach a class of deaf-mute children without lon 
preparation for the task.’’ And a German commentator has added, ‘‘No truer wor 
was_ever spoken.’’ 

If curriculum and textbooks and methods of teaching are wrong in Indiana, where 
they have been recently criticized by a committee of the board of State charities, 
then they are wrong everywhere, for they are practically the same in all States. It 
seems to me as though the work of educating the deaf has been discredited generally. 
I am very much interested in this matter, and I believe every superintendent should 
be. Ifweare wrong in our conceptions relative to the education of the deaf we should 
know it; but if we are right, then let the profession voice its disapproval of those who 
would seek to exploit certain educational ideas by making them applicable to the 
deaf to.the latter’s detriment. 

It has been deemed wise not to have subjects assigned to certain speakers but to 
leave the matter open for discussion by those who will deal with such phases of it as 
may be of interest to them. Permit me to appeal to you in this matter and to ask 
that you will kindly give it real, serious thinking along some of the lines and be ready 
to take part in the discussion which may lead to some general plan for testing the effi- 
ciency of our schools for the deaf. 

Concerning mental tests for our pupils, as a general proposition I do not look upon 
the Binet-Simon test as an efficient one for our American youth (although the basic 
principle is right) and certainly not for our deaf children, without a great deal of modi- 
fication for both. This is a matter I wish to speak of at the convention and will offer 
a resolution that a committee of five be appointed for the purpose of establishing a 
standard test with age and class-year norms for determining the mentality, grading, 
ete., of deaf children. This committee should study the matter pene, oa and 
within the following year establish a tentative ‘test scheme” which could be placed 
in the hands of superintendents over the country in September, 1915, for experiment 
and evaluation. ese superintendents would then be able during the fall months 
to point out deficiencies, etc., in the test scheme and advise the committee in the 
matter, who would then spend the balance of the year iti perfecting the scheme in 
the light of the experience with it of the various superintendents and be ready to 
report at the conference of 1916. While, of course, mental testing is only one phase 
of mental diagnosis, in that it does not include causation factors, yet I believe a 
measuring system such as is proposed would be of incalculable help to us. Concerning 
the Binet-Simon test, it has been criticized as one largely of language efficiency, one 
in which the ability to repeat words and numbers is given too much importance, and 
one wherein scholastic and other attainments are tested rather than native ability, 
although the reverse may be claimed for it. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 


1. The psycho-physical development of the deaf child in comparison with that of 
the hearing child, and its influence upon the methods of educating the deaf. 
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2. Retardation in our school classes. Early and late beginning—Physical condi- 
tions—The subject matter taught and years of instruction—The i and backward 
child versus the feeble sintel. 

3. The adaptability to the needs of deaf children of classification, methods, texts, 
promotions, etc., used with hearing children and based upon State requirements and 
syllabi, as prescribed by State educational boards. 

4, Curriculum making for the deaf. Curtailment, in whole or in part, of certain 
subject matter taught in schools for the deaf, or additions thereto. 

5. The use and nonuse in schools for the deaf (and to what extent) of regular texts 
prepared and established for public-school children, unmodified, abbreviated, simpli- 
fied, etc. 

(a) Primary es. 

(b) Advanced grades. 

6. A continuous year session in schools for the deaf and its advantages and disad- 
vantages viewed from the standpoint of:* 

(a) Academic and cultural training. 

b) Industrial training. 
te) Agricultural training. 
d) The physical, mental, and moral advancement of the child. 
e) The parent’s view. 

) The teacher’s view. 

7. Shall the education of the deaf be wholly of utilitarian nature, i. e., only that 
which will lead to money values for self-support in after life? 

8. State and national supervision? Educational or charitable? 

9. The Binet-Simon tests and the establishment of age and class year norms for 
guidance in our schools for the deaf. 

10. Establishment of standards for measurement of efficiency. 


R. O. Jonnson. In the rearrangement of the program set for to-day 
and the curtailment of subject matter and time allowed for discussion, 
all because of final adjournment earlier than contemplated, the sub- 
ject, ‘‘Measurement of efficiency of schools for the deaf,” will be taken 
up at this time. eee the change of program some of the ques- 
tions listed probably will not be discussed at all, while discussion of 
any of them must be brief; but I hope a complete list of questions as 
ill be set out in full in the 
reported proceedings of the convention, so that the matter of ‘‘effi- 
ciency ” will be given earnest thought by all concerned. (Videutsupra.) 

Efficiency in its entirety covers everything that enters into the 
operation of our schools for the deaf. It was thought best not to 
assign speakers for each of the various questions listed, but to leave 
them to be discussed by those who felt moved to discuss that which 
appealed to them. In this modern day everybody and every move- 
ment is coming to be measured by and for efficiency, a word repre- 
sentative of the idea of effective competency. This effort at the pres- 
ent time is not as general and thorough as it will become in the imme- 
diate future; but that it is certainly coming with its impartial judg- 
ment can not be denied. Are we ready for its judgment ? 

I do not care if it is only a man digging a post hole, there should be 
efficiency on his part; and it is also a matter that should appeal espe- 
cially to those engaged in the work of teaching the deaf. hile our 
experience to-day is the sifted experience of 97 years; of hundreds of 
men and women who have given their lives to the education of the 
deaf and been well pleased with their work; while feeling that the 
work has been a grand and oe one, the greatest revolution and 
evolution of the century, and that our teachers of the deaf are at least 
equal, if not superior, body for body, to teachers for the hearing; 
and while the results that have been attained in our schools from year 
to year, I believe, have been better than results attained in public 
schools, considering the course, yet at the same time I can not help 
but feel that there is much progress yet to be made upon our part. 


suggested by me in the bare program w 
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There is an unrest pervading the whole educational field, too, more 
pronounced than ever before in the history of the country. Those of 
yee who have attended the National Educational Association meetings 

rom year to year and kept - with its proceedings and the trend of 
thought have been struck no doubt with what seems to be the incon- 
sistency of that which is recommended from time to time. If you 
will go to those — and listen to some of the thought given 
expression, you can not help but be inclined to believe that the whole 
educational structure is weak. But thought will indicate that this is 
really a healthy sign. It indicates that we appreciate our deficiencies 
and delinquencies and want to moveforward. If the time ever comes 
when we are Satisfied with that which is, educationally, that means 
we are going backward; there must be progress or retrogression. 
And in order for ag there must be constant agitation and reach- 
ing out toward ideals, new principles formulated, new truths recog- 


nized, and traditional practice readjusted; and these constitute the 
permanent problem of the ever-solving, but never-solved, problem of 

education. 
In recent years there has been a great amount of attention given 
to experimental knowledge and Psychology of children, but though 
work in experimental pedagogy has 


of vast importance the amount o 
been scant. 

There are three general questions that are being given earnest con- 
sideration by educators of the hearing, and the same may be wisely 
considered in our own special work: 

First. Does our school training develop all the senses and mental 
— of the child, or does it develop a few at the expense of the 
others ? 

Second. Does the child think independently, or is he mechanical 
and automatic in mental efforts? In other words, are we training the 
cerebellum or the cerebrum? Are we training our children through 
the ‘‘little brain” into ‘‘habits” of thought rather than developing 
them to larger effort, training the reasoning powers? That is one of 
the just criticisms, I believe, brought against the Montessori method. 
It is a large subject. We have not time to go into it. To illustrate 
what I mean: For instance, I may be carrying on a discussion about 
something I am deeply interested in and yet feel that the string of 
my shoe has become loosened, and unconsciously through the cere- 
bellum habit I will probably raise my foot and tie the string without 
losing reasoning thought on the other question—a habit of thought 
working unconsciously. 

Third. With it all, is there a development of common sense ? 

Common sense is the greatest gift that can be given us; and right 
here I want to mention two things that show the lack of common 
sense as well as the strength of ‘‘habits” of thought, which go hand 
in hand. You may go into a lower classroom where they are doing 
arithmetical work and ask the class, ‘‘If a horse standing on four feet 
weighs 1,200 pounds, what will he weigh standing on three feet?” and 
the random thought that they have been taught how to figure three- 
fourths of 1,200, or something of that kind, will occur to them, and 
they answer 900 pounds. en you laugh at them, they catch the 
point and say 1,200—the reasoning power has come to the rescue. 

Another story along this same line will appeal especially to teachers 
of the deaf. Supt. Walker, of the Wisconsin school, was asked by 
one of his boys for permission to have his hair cut. He picked up a 
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card and wrote thereon ‘‘a hair cut,” which he gave to the lad, who 
left the office. Presently he returned and said Mr. Walker had made 
a mistake; that what he wanted was not ‘‘a hair cut,’”’ but ‘‘many 
hairs cut.” 

Great attention is now being paid to vocational training, but with 
this vocational training there should be thorough intellectual training. 
The pendulum is perhaps swinging too far to the industrial side of 
the educational clock and in a short time it will probably swing back- 
ward in some degree. You may recall that some years ago the prin- 
ciples of business life, bookkeeping, for instance, were not taught in 
the public schools. A clamor went up from business men, the conduct 
of business was introduced into the curriculum, and it was carried to 
an extreme. Now comes the call for vocational training, a very just 
one, but I am afraid that it is going to be pushed to an extreme. I 
remember reading on this subject a note of alarm from President 
Patton, of Princeton University, saying that one of the saddest things 
that could happen to a young man was to make him of a mechanical 
turn of mind during early years when he was not fitted mentally to 
make a selection of his life occupation; that what he needed was 
intellectual training and the power of deeper thinking, so he would 
be better fitted to make a selection of what he really needed. 

While educators of the deaf may be justly styled the pioneers in 
school industrial ns, having taken from the very beginning the 
position now being reached by educators of the hearing, and having 
done exceedingly well at it, too, be it said, there has always been ques- 
tion as to the proper coordination of the literary and industrial sides. 
And I cite this matter as one calling for serious thought on our part 
in connection with the consideration of efficiency of our schools. 

This suggests the tests for and measurement of efficiency. There 
are three ways in which these tests can be made: First, by personal 
opinion; second, by comparison; and third, by the establishment of 
standards. It Sootiann stated that the first, personal opinion, is suc- 
cessful in just the degree in which the person passing judgment is by 
training and experience qualified to give an intelligent opinion. 
Often this person seeks to give dignity to his opinion by saying ‘‘he 
speaks in terms of fact,’”’ which is quite indefinite and signifies nothin 
unless intelligent and careful comparisons have been instituted. 
Until accepted standards are applied in passing judgment the opinion 
expressed in the light of so-called facts which have been discovered 
remains simply an opinion, frequently not of much account. 

And how shall a careful comparison be made? This is based upon 
the fundamental idea that the common practice is the result of the 
judgment of many men who have attempted to solve the same or very 
similar problems. In reports which have used this method of meas- 
urement the most common practice is used as a standard to which 
each local situation is referred. However, any adequate derivation 
of standards will involve much more than opinions and comparison. 
Measurement in any field is not successful merely because we are able 
to say that one quantity is more or less than another. Itis only when 
we have a measuring stick which enables us to describe all the quanti- 
ties with which we deal in terms of definitely determined units that 
we can claim to have any adequate method of measurement; and we 
are only beginning to have such measurements undertaken in terms 
of standards or units, which are or may become commonly recognized. 
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At the present time various standards of more or less general adop- 
tion are in use: Rice and Cornman, on spelling; Stone and Curtis, on 
arithmetic; Thorndyke and Ayres, on handwriting; Hillegas, on 
—— composition; the well-known Binet-Simon mentality tests, 
and others. Itis not probable that it will ever be possible to establish 
a single standard or unit of measurement the application of which 
may be thought to determine the efficiency of a school system. 

In measuring a school system, what are you going to measure— 
supervision, or experience, or the general work of the teacher? With- 
out you give consideration to many things, you can not have a proper 
measure of efficiency. Business administration, educational organ- 
ization, plan for the selection of teaching staff, method of grading, 
accomplishments of the children, moral condition, whether or not 
you have compulsory-education laws, industrial and other instruc- 
tion, playgrounds and recreation, etc., all have a bearing of their own 
on the efficiency of the school, and while a school may be perfectly 
efficient in one, it may be very deficient in another. So all these 
must be considered in getting at the efficiency of a school. 

It would be unfair, extremely so, to judge a school system as effi- 
cient or inefficient in terms of any one of the methods, but together, 
with proper value assigned them, we then would have means of judging 
the efficiency of our schools. 

I should like to hear a thorough discussion of the various questions 
involved in this matter of efficiency, but under the circumstances I 
realize this isimpossible. But with even this brief statement, in which 
I have left unsaid many things I had in mind to say, and have quoted 
rather freely from leaders in the general educational movement, I 
hope the brief discussion of this afternoon’s session will raise the ques- 
tion of increased efficiency into greater prominence and cause us 
during the coming year to examine into our methods so as to deter- 
mine more closely and definitely whether we are accomplishing all 
that should be done. 

While the efficiency of a school depends upon many things as stated, 
there can be no question but that the staff of teachers constitute the 
“heart” of the school. A school may be inefficient with a good 
staff—it certainly can not be efficient with a poor staff. We should 
know the degree of efficiency of our schools measured by some general 
standard of measurement, and such an examination more than any- 
thing else would set teachers and others to realizing that they are paid, 
say, $1,000 for 100 per cent efficiency, and that if they are rendering 
but 60 per cent efficiency their wage should be reduced accordingly, 
if retained at all; while the one receiving, say, $600, and rendering 
100 per cent efficiency, should be given the $1,000. 

I hope that some action may be taken whereby a committee may 
be appointed to study the question of efficiency of schools for the deaf 
which will result in the establishment of a general standard of meas- 
urement for schools and for teachers and which shall include men- 
tality tests for pupils and standard age and class-year norms. 

Dr. E. A. Fay. The field of inquiry opened by Mr. Johnson’s sym- 
posium is a wide one. I shall undertake to speak on only two or 
three of the topics presented, and that briefly. 

1. The adaptability to the needs of deaf children of methods, texts, etc., used 
with hearing children and based upon state requirements and syllabi as prescribed 
by State educational boards. 
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The mental condition of the deaf child when he begins his school 
life is obviously very different from that of the hearing child at the 
same age. That is a fact that I need not dwell on in speaking to 
the members of this convention. The great basic principles of edu- 
cation are the same for deaf children as for all others; but the dif- 
ference in their psychological status at the outset of their education 
renders it necessary that different methods should be employed for 
their instruction. During the early years the syllabus prescribed for 
elementary common schools has no applicability whatever. Anyone 
who attempts to impose this syllabus upon the beginning classes in 
our schools simply ignores “the central fact that deaf children can 
not hear.” The teachings of the deaf at the outset must be done 
by special teachers and by special methods; to forget this truth 
and blindly to follow courses prepared for hearing children must 
inevitably result in disastrous failure. This matter has had a prac- 
tical test in England. Since the state has undertaken to regulate the 
education of the deaf in that country a large number of teachers 
who have had no special training for work with the deaf, but who 
have been certificated by the board of education for service among 
hearing children—precisely the kind of teachers that the Indiana 
State Board obligingly offers to supply to Mr. Johnson—have been 
appointed teachers in the schools for the deaf. Mr. A. J. Story, the 
able editor of the periodical called “‘The Teacher of the Deaf,” tells 
us in the Volta Review for June of last year what the result has 
been. Mr. Story is a progressive man; he believes that the princi- 

les and aims of the education of the deaf should be the same as 
or hearing persons and that in our instruction we should approach 
the normal as nearly as possible; but he can not help seeing the 
injurious results that have followed the attempt to adopt with 
deaf pupils not only the principles but almost the exact methods 
of educating hearing children. He says: ‘The deterioration of 
speech is first noticeable; that of language takes a longer time to 
make itself apparent, but the failure is generally far more complete 
and much more enduring. * * * The education of the deaf 
child,” he concludes, “‘will ever remain the work of the specialist 
teacher; and so long as deafness exists, while the aims and the reali- 
zations of education may approximate or even, we hope, overtake 
those of the normal type, there will continue to be the real necessity 
for modifications in the methods of developing speech and language.” 

As the deaf pupil progresses in the power to understand and use 
language the psychological difference between him and the hearing 
child naturall diminis es, and the methods and texts used with hear- 
ing children become available to a greater or less extent. In the 
higher classes ordinary textbooks should be judiciously employed, and 
the course of instruction should be made to correspond in many 
respects to that of the common schools. But our methods should 
be, and in some of our schools are, better than those generally pre- 
vailing in the common schools. As Mr. John D. Wright says in his 
report to the Massachusetts Board of Education: ‘‘If schools for the 
hearing were as highly efficient educational machines as some of the 
best schools for the deaf, the results attained by their pupils would 
amaze the world.” 


2.. The curtailment, in whole or in part, of the subject matter taught in schools for 
the deaf. 
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In the effort to make our course of instruction identical with that 
of the common schools, there has been introduced into it a lot of 
subject matter that is of little or no practical value. A good deal of 
the work in arithmetic and geography, especially, comes within this 
category. ‘There is now a strong effort on foot to eliminate these less 
useful portions from the curriculum of the common schools; how 
much more important it is to eliminate them from the curriculum of 
our schools for the deaf, where so much more time is needed for 
teaching language and other essential matters that hearing children 
learn outside of school! 

3. Should the education of the deaf be wholly of utilitarian nature, i. e., only that 
which will lead to money value in after life for self-support? 

That is a question to which I hope we should all respond with a 
decided negative. Of course, the education of the deaf should make 
them capable of self-support; but it should do for them much more. 
It should train them for citizenship; it should open up to them the 
higher enjoyment that comes from the ability to read understandingly 
good literature; it should give them a knowledge of the world in 
which they live, of how society has reached its present stage of devel- 
opment, and of how they can contribute their part to the improve- 
ment of social conditions, so that the future shall be better than the 
past or the present; it should hold up before them high ideals of 
character; in a word, it should fit them to make the best of them- 
selves in their full capacity, not only economically, but also mentally 
and spiritually. 

Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, of Pennsylvania. I do not believe that our 
schools for the deaf are so inefficient as is claimed by some critics and 
apparently feared by our worthy chairman. When I look back to the 
first years of my work among the deaf and recall the courses of study 
then pursued, and themanner in which they were pursued, and compare 
them with the subjects pursued at the present time and the efficient 
methods practiced at the present time, I am gratified and surprised, 
and I think that anyone familiar with the methods of 50 years ago in 
our American schools for the deaf will agree with me in this statement. 
We are not to be alarmed by the passing fads and fancies of the day. 
Schools are filled with them. If itis not one thing, it is another. e 
have but to go straight forward, prove all things, and hold fast to that 
which is good. In our work, our special work, we have many special 
features of instruction that are vastly superior to anything that can be 
found in the publicschools. I know that some of our friends in public- 
school work think we are slow and behind the times. They are not all 
of that way of thinking, however. Not by any means, and those 
who are most closely and intimately acquainted with the methods 
and results of the work as pursued in schools for the deaf are loudest 
in their praise of our success. 

What does efficiency in aschool mean? It may mean a great many 
things. I shall only hive time to allude to a very few of them. 

An efficient school means an efficient executive, efficient teachers, 
and plenty of hard work. With these three things assured, we need 
not fear for results; not for one instant. 

The day before I came here a most interesting case was brought to 
my attention. One of the teachers in Reading, Pa., brought to m 
attention the fact that a born-deaf girl had, the day before, been grad- 
uated from the Reading High School. As I happened to know the 
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family, I made some careful inquiries and found that the young girl in 
uestion, born deaf, had pursued the es tee course of instruction in 
the public schools of the city, had completed her course, and stood 
high at the end and was regularly graduated. Certainly I was sur- 
prised, particularly so as she has two sisters who have fey through 
our own school at Mount Airy; but on inquiry I found out the secret. 
This young deaf girl, all through her public-school life, had had the 
assistance, the tutoring, guidance, and direction of a very competent 
and successful teacher of the hearing. That is something that we can 
not give our children in our deaf schools. If we could, our difficulties 
would be fewer and more easily solved. She had had a coach who had 
accompanied her through her wholeschool course. Her sisters did not 
assist her. This special tutor, pone s I ought to add, had never had 
any special training as a teacher of the deaf, and even now knows 
nothing about special methods. The girl’s speech and lip reading are 
ood; her general attainments are very satisfactory. She has no 
eee whatever; was born deaf. She cannot hear a thing; is totally 
eaf. 

Is not this result suggestive? I am not one of those who believe we 
have reached the end of improvement and always stand ready to make 
changes whenever I am led to believe they mean better work, but I am 
not to be led away by every little fad and fancy that comes up. In 
this particular case the teacher, a skillful one, simply talked to the 
child; talked, talked, talked. And the child has become a very good 
talker, a very good lip reader, and a good scholar. 

Another instance is one which comes within my personal knowledge 
and experience. We have two blind-deaf girls in our school. They 
have been under instruction three years, this is the fourth. Up to 
this year they have been pursuing special methods, the methods 
ania employed in the instruction of deaf children, This year their 
teacher, at my suggestion, has commenced a regular public school 
course. They are taking it most satisfactorily and without trouble. 
They are blind and deaf. Now, if it is possible for blind-deaf children 
to take the course pursued in the — schools, why should not our 
sighted deaf children take it too. I believe they can if we but pursue 
the right méthods. 

The explanation is to be found in individual and constant associa- 
tion with the child. 

A feeble-minded child should have no place in our schools for the 
deaf. Whenever brought to my attention they are discarded at 
once. If-they in some way creep in, as one did last year, I give the 
child a chance, but by the end of the year it leaves school not to 
return. The aim of the school is not to allow a known feeble-minded 
child to remain. 

The slow and backward child should be retained and given more 
and greater opportunity than its brighter brothers and sisters. The 
teaching of such children, I maintain, is the post of honor in any 
school. Give to such children your best teachers, your best thought, 
and await patiently the results, which in any event will be none too 

ood. They ought, however, to have and deserve to have the very 
est that the school can give. 

I agree with what Dr. Fay stated in regard to the use and nonuse 
of textbooks as adapted to the work of public schools in our schools 
for the deaf. I would not, however, use such textbooks during the 
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first, second, or third year of the work, nor the fourth if necessary to 
refrain, nor the fifth if necessary, nor the sixth if necessary. But, 
just as soon as pupils reach a point where they may take the ordinary 
textbook, mre it to them freely. Use it with sense and judgment. 
Do not follow it blindly. 

What shall be the final measure of efficiency in our schools? Mental 
development and character building. That should be the final meas- 
ure of success in all our schools. Character building; making intelli- 
gent, upright, honest men and women. Men and women who under- 
stand their business, men and women who understand and practice 
the virtues that have been inculcated in the schools and, in so far as 
we fail to build up honest, upright, moral, intelligent young men and 
women, as teachers we fail in our duty. 

Some years ago a deaf man, a dear friend of mine, came to me and 
said, ‘“‘I have been discharged.” I said, ‘‘ You have; what is the 
matter?’ ‘ Why,” said he, ‘I would not work on Sunday.” I said, 
“Discharged you because you would not work on Sunday?” He 
said, “‘ Yes, they did.” I said, ‘‘ You are right; don’t you work on 
Sunday.” He said, ‘I am not going to.” He is a very successful 
workman. I said, ‘‘ You go to work at home; I will send you some 
work; you will get lenty todo. A man who will observe God’s day 
will have work.” In the course of about two weeks the firm that 
discharged him sent him word to come back. They had so much 
work they needed him. He went to the office. They said, “If you 
will come back and work for us you need not work on Sunday.” 
And his splendid reply was: “I am not coming back at all; I am 
working for Christian employers.” 

That was Christian character. 

Future progress. Progress in our schools for the deaf is going to 
depend largely in the future on the institution of smaller classes, in 
the growing efficiency of teachers, and in efficient supervision. 
refer to supervision outside of classroom work. I do not think a 
teacher should teach all day and supervise afternoon and night. 

By efficient supervision I mean cultivated, educated supervision. 
Not any sort of girl or boy, but intelligent young men and women, too, 
to supervise and direct the attention of pupils outside of the class- 
room, on the playground, in the shop, everywhere. 

With smaller classes, good grading, and good teaching, should 
come constant association with the deaf child. And in this constant 
daily association, morning, noon, and night with the child, approach- 
ing the association of hearing children with hearing parent, brother 
or sister, in that association, I say, intelligently conducted and con- 
stantly pursued, lies the future progress and efficiency in the educa- 
tion of deaf children. 

Supt. J. W. Jones, of Ohio. I shall ask your attention to the 
prereree development of the deaf child in comparison with 

earing children. 

But before discussing that subject, I want to call your attention to 
two laws recently passed in Ohio, one touching children, and the other 
those on the State’s pay rolls. 

The first law requires all children seeking admission through the 
courts to be admitted to the State board of administration, and not 
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to the respective institutions. The board after investigation will 
assign them to their proper places. 

The school for the Seathe-sauded is expecting a large influx which 
will take a number of children from the deaf and blind schools, and 
from boys’ and girls’ industrial schools. That will in time remedy 
what Dr. Crouter has called attention to, the accumulation of feeble- 
minded deaf in deaf schools. 

The second important thing is found in the civil-service law. It 
provides that the civil service board shall establish measures of 
efficiency for all people in the public service, superintendents, teach- 
ers, matrons, housekeepers, janitors—everybody in any way con- 
nected with the State service, and all promotions, transfers, dismis- 
sals, and increases of compensation, will be made according to 
efficiency. 

While I, as a superintendent, shrink from it, because of the responsi- 
bility in deciding such een matters, I can not help but feel a 
sense of pride in such legislation, because it will put every person on 
his best a in service, and the general result ought to be much 
better. 

Now, as to the psychophysical development of deaf children. It 
has been my observation that the pore average of deaf children 
is not as high in either mental or physical development as were the 
pupils in the public school when I was superintendent there. The 
reason is surely very easily found. The disease that robbed the 
child of hearing likewise touched other parts of the body, and they 
were left so many years also without the exercise and direction of 
hearing children that their development is retarded. : 

I speak of the general average. There are exceptions. But 
because that is the case is no reason that they should be left so. The 
possibilities are greater for both mental and physical development 
in deaf schools than in hearing schools, and why? Because we have 
them absolutely under our control all the time, and we can furnish 
them such teachers, and directors, and supervisors as are necessary 
for such things. 

This work has been a growth with us. Several years ago, we 
started with a teacher of calisthenics at $20 per month, and we did 
wonders for the little folks in teaching them to walk without drag- 
ging their feet. Later we added a director of physical culture for 
the larger pupils, and he did wonders for them. - Then we added 
another physical director, and now ‘we have two at as large salaries 
as paid regular teachers. 

’e should as soon drop any other part of our school work as this. 

I know there are schools in the United States that are not taking 
advantage of their opportunities to develop these children physically 
and I commend this work to you most heartily, because with physical 
development comes the development of mind also. 

We received one child from the feeble-minded school, and to all 
appearance during her first year she had been in the right place, but 
under good physical development, and training she developed men- 
tally, so that her school work has been aaa, and she is making 


her promotions from year to year. I attribute it largely to the 
aor training. It wakes up the mind and stimulates it. 

r.J.N. Tats. The first matter to which I want to call attention 
is the Binet-Simon tests. What has been done in that line with our 
deaf children? You know the public schools of our country have 
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about gone crazy on that question and I would like to know of any 
information we have here, whether anyone has made satisfactory 
tests by that system. 

The CuarrMan. I move that we wait until to-night to hear the 
rest of these gentlemen, after 8 o’clock to-night. 

(Seconded. Carried.) 


(The convention adjourned until 8 o’clock.) 


NIGHT SESSION, WEDNESDAY, JULY 1, 1914. 


The convention was called to order at 8 o’clock by Dr. Dobyns, 
the chairman. 

Dr. Harris Taylor, of New York, submitted the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to make suggested changes, if it seemed wise, in 
the proposed Clapp bill. 

Dr. Taytor. I will state that the members of the committee were 
unanimous in regard to the changes which we propose in this bill 
and I move that it be approved by this convention. 

(Seconded. Carried.) 

The bill, if amended as proposed, will read as follows: 


A BILL To create a bureau for the deaf and dumb in the Department of Labor, and 
prescribing the duties thereof. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That there shall be created a bureau for the deaf and dumb in 
the Department of Labor. 

Sec. 2. That said bureau shall be in charge of a competent person who shall have 
had experience in the education of the deaf, or who has acquired knowledge of the 
deaf and dumb through association with them in the world, and who knows their 
requirements. He shall be a man who knows and can use and understand the sign 
language and manual alphabet used by the deafand dumb. He shall be designated 
as chief of said bureau for the deaf and dumb. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be his duty to study the industrial condition of the deaf and 
dumb throughout the United States. He shall keep a census of such persons, gather 
statistics, facts, and information that may be useful and helpful to promote the indus- 
trial condition of said people in life and to lessen the hendahipe incident to their mis- 
fortune. 

Src. 4. That he shall make a thorough and painstaking inquiry and study of the 
trades and industries and occupations that are most suitable for the deaf and dumb 
to engage in, and shall use his best efforts to promote their advancement in such 
occupations, and protect them in their rights to employment when unjustly discrim- 
inated against on account of their deafness. 

Sec. 5. That he shall gather statistics as to the earning capacity of the deaf. He 
shall gather information and facts as to whether the deaf are more liable to injury 
when working in shops or factories than hearing persons. He shall obtain statistics 
as to the value of property owned by the deaf and dumb in the United States. He 
shall study the trades taught in the schools for the deaf in the United States, and 
shall cooperate to the fullest extent possible with the superintendents of said schools 
for the purpose of comparison and study, with a view to promoting efficiency and 
the teaching of such trades or vocations, so far as enticed, as his investigations 
may prove desirable. He shall study rural or farm life of the deaf, to determine the 
suitability or practicability of such vocation as compared with occupations in cities. 

Sec. 6. That he shall study thoroughly and impartially the industrial methods in 
use in the education of the deaf and dumb. To that end he shall cooperate, so far as 
possible, with the various schools for the deaf. He shall cooperate with the adult 
deaf in the world and gather information and facts based on results as shown in the 
lives of the adult deaf who have attended school; and the object aad purpose of such 
investigation and study shall be to promote the material welfare of the deaf and dumb. 
He shall obtain and keep on file books, papers, magazines, } snag hlets, and all other 
publications available relative to the industrial status of the deaf and dumb. He 
shall endeavor to enlighten the general public, by means of reports and bulletins, on 
any mistaken ideas relative to their earning capacity or industrial condition, and he 
shall endeavor to correct misinformation or misstatements about their liability to 
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injury or disability due to deafness that may be brought to his attention. He shall 
do everything possible to enlighten the general public, and shall warn the public 
ot unscrupulous people who impose upon the public as deaf for the purpose of 
obtaining charity. 

Sec. 7. That ie shall study the cause of deafness with a view to determine if any 
proper measure can be taken for its prevention, by diffusing knowledge of its nature 
and cause among the people. He shall cooperate as far as may be possible with the 
parents of deaf children in any measure looking toward their trade oroccupation. 

Sec. 8. That he, or his agent, shall travel from time to time to cities and places in 
the United States as may be necessary in making inv¢stigations and gathering 
statistics. 

He shall issue bulletins and reports from time to time giving information covering 
any phase of his work. Copies of such bulletins shall be furnished schools for the 
deaf, associations of the deaf, educators, employers, parents of deaf children, and all 
persons who may apply for same. 

Sec. 9. That, so far as possible, he shall gather statistics of the industrial conditions 
of the deaf in foreign countries. 

Src. 10. That for his services he shall receive the sum of $5,000 a year and necessary 
traveling expenses in the discharge of his duties. 

Src. 11. That all subordinate employees that may be appointed to this bureau 
from time to time shall be, so far as practicable, deaf people. 

Src. 12. That this act shall take effect and be in force on and after its passage and 
approval. 


The CuarrMan. I suggest the bill be sent to Dr. Hall with the 
suggestion that he send copies to Senator Clapp and the Representa- 
tive who introduced the bill and ask them to substitute the amended 
bill. 

(Moved. Seconded. Passed.) 

The CuarrMan. What is the further pleasure of the convention ? 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. Laurens WALKER. I have turned over to certain individuals 
the work of formulating resolutions. I ask Dr. Johnson to make the 
first report. 

Mr. R. O. Jonnson, of Indiana, offered the following: 


Resolved, That the hearty thanks of this convention be tendered to Dr. Philander P. 
Claxton, of Washington, for his presence and splendid masterful address to the con- 
vention; also to Rev. A. M. Frazier and Rev. W. G. McDowell, of Staunton, for their 
presence and the courtesies extended to the convention. 


(Adopted.) 
Mr. Travis, of Indiana, offered the following: 


Whereas, the proceedings of this convention have been fairly and fully reperted by 
the press of this city; Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we as members of this convention tender the press of Staunton a vote 
of thanks for the liberal treatment the convention has received at their hands. 


ree) 
Mr. W. O. Connor, Jr., of New Mexico, offered the following : 


Resolved, That our thanks be extended to our venerable president, Dr. E, M. Gal- 
laudet, for the courteous and impartial manner with which he has presided over the 
convention; to Dr. J. R. Dobyns, vice president, for his untiring efforts in the prepa- 
ration and carrying out of the excellent program presented here; and to the secretary 
and treasurer and other officers for their courteous and efficient services. 


rage Sarg 
Mr. O. A. Betts, of New York, offered the following: 


Whereas the success and interest of any gathering, including both the deaf and hear- 
ing, depends rym! upon the correct interpretation of its proceedings: Be it 
Resolved, That the sincere thanks of this convention be voted to those who have 

oer so willingly and efficiently in the capacity of interpreters during its delibera- 
ons. . 
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Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be and hereby are tendered to Prof. 
Beardsworth and his assistants for the most excellent instrumental and vocal music 
furnished so freely to our convention. 

(Adopted.) 
Dr. N. F. Waker, of South Carolina, offered the following: 


Resolved, That the thanks of this convention are due and are hereby tendered to his 
excellency, Henry C. Stuart, governor of the Commonwealth of Virginia, for his pres- 
ence and for his kind words of welcome to the members of the convention. 


gg an ' 
Mr. PaR.ey DE Berry, of West Virginia, offered the following: 
Resolved, That the thanks of the convention are extended to Supt. Bowles, his charm- 
ing wife, sister, and daughter, and to all the officers and teachers of the Virginia school 
for the excellent arrangements made for the entertainment of the convention and the 
efficiency with which they have been carried out, and that our thanks are especially 
due them for that most charming quality that has pervaded all their entertainment— 
the thing that is known as “‘genuine old Virginia hospitality.”’ 


(Adopted.) 

Mr. Warren Robinson, chairman of the industrial section, and 
Mrs. Betts, chairman of the art section, wish to include in the reso- 
lutions of thanks Mr. Weaver, tlie efficient foreman of the carpentry 
department, and his helpers, for the valuable services rendered in 
putting up the exhibits. 

Dr. Harris Taylor, of New York, moved a vote of thanks to owners 
of automobiles for their use by members of the convention. 

(Adopted.) 

Mr. Morrison, of Missouri, moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Warren 
Robinson, Mr. Post, and Miss Post for arranging the art exhibition. 

(Adopted. ) 

Mr. WALKER, of South Carolina, offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we recognize hereafter that this is the Convention of Instructors of the 
American Deaf. 

(Adopted.) 

Mr. Travis, of Indiana, offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we extend a vote of thanks to Mr. Steed and his assistants who 
presented the entertainment last night. 

(Adopted.) 

Dr. Tate offered a resolution of thanks to the Stonewall Jackson 
Band for entertainment of the convention. 

(Adopted by a rising vote.) 

‘Mr. J. W. Jones, of Ohio, offered a resolution of thanks to Mrs. 
Delia Delight Rice Webber, of Manila, P. I. 

(Adopted.) 

Mr. Tones Walker, of South Carolina, moved that the chairman 
appoint a committee of one to write up the necrology report. 

Seconded. Adopted.) 

The chairman appointed as this committee Mr. Herbert E. Day, of 
Washington, D. C. 

The CuarrMan. This closes the business of the Twentieth Meeting 
of the Convention of the American Instructors of the Deaf. 

I have been requested to announce that Mr. Tilton, of Chicago, 
Ill., will favor us with the recitation of a short hymn in — 

I wish to thank everyone who has been of such kind and courteous 


assistance to me during the six years I have been honored with the 
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of vice president. 






I have enjoyed the great honor and the 


privilege I have had in the communication with a many 
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TREASURER’S REPORT. 
(To June 16, 1914.) 
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added....... 


to tender 
thanks to everyone for their cordial 
treatment and assistance and help and to express the hope that the 
next convention will be the best and biggest ever. 

[Mr. Tilton rendered the hymn “ Mizpah” in the sign language and 
Dr. N. F. Walker offered prayer.] 

The CuarrMan. I hereby declare the Twentieth Meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf adjourned sine die. 
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NECROLOGY. 








NECROLOGICAL NOTICES. 


MELVILLE BALLARD. 


Melville Ballard was born in Fryeburg, Me., of the oldest of New England stock, 
July 31, 1839, and died in Washington, D. C., in December, 1912. He lost his hearing 
at 16 months, from a fall, entered the American Asylum in Hartfora, Conn., at 11, 
and, — graduating in 1859, began to teach therein. In 1861 he accepied a call to 
the Columbia Institution in Washington, D. C., but resigned in 1864 and took up a 
special course in the then recently established National Deaf-Mute College. He 
became the first graduate of the college in 1866, taking the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence, and later, in 1870, the master’s degree. On taking the bachelor’s degree he 
accepted an appointment to his old position as teacher in the primary department 
of the Columbia Institution, and thereafter taught there continuously up to within 
three days of his death—46 years and 3 months in all. Add to this his 5 years of 
teaching before entering college, and his period of service aggregates more than 51 


ears. 

Mr. Ballard was a shining example of the excellent results attained by the earlier 
methods of educating the deaf. Losing his hearing before he had acquired even the 
rudiments of aeney, he had all of the handicap of the congenitally deaf, and yet 
his 10 years in school and ee not only ee him facility and force in the use of his 


mother tongue, but some proficiency in Latin and French. For evidence of this 


one has but to turn to the Annals for January, 1869, where Mr. Ballard gives the trans- 
lation of a letter upon The Combined System from Mr. Hirsch, a Dutch teacher of the 
deaf; and to the same periodical for January, 1881, which contains Mr. Ballard’s 


‘*Reflections of a deaf-mute before education.’’ Mr. Ballard also made a translation 
of a pamphlet, Le Bilan de ]’Empire, at the request of President Garfield, while 
Mr. Garfield was a Member of Congress, and received in acknowledgment an auto- 
graph letter commending his work and presenting him with a copy in French of 

aesar, a book then just issued by Emperor Napoleon III. 

Mr. Ballard continued to strengthen his command of language by diligent reading 
and by an eager and inquisitive examination of all unfamiliar language forms. He 
became uncommonly versed upon the topics of the day and could usually bring forth 
from a well-stored mind numerous facts and figures to reinforce an argument or to 
refute an opponent. He was a widely acknowledged authority upon the genealogy 
of his family and its branches and helped many an ambitious compiler of family trees 
out of the mazes of genealogical puzzles. 

Being an acute and an accurate observer, of tenacious memory, and possessed of 
considerable histrionic talent and a graceful sign delivery, Mr. Ballard was, when 
the spirit moved him, an entertaining and an instructive speaker. His powers of 
mimicry, in the higher sense, were such that his reproductions of incidents of which 
he had been a witness, or of persons whom he had seen perform, were literally ‘‘as 
good asa play.’’ It was to the lasting regret of his friends that in his later years he 
refrained from exercising this heaven-born gift of adding to the joy of life, because 
a carping critic once expressed a doubt as to the dignity of a performance of his. 
This sensitiveness to criticism was, perhaps, our friend’s greatest drawback. It too 
often held him to the dead level of mediocrity, when, if he had followed his own 
promptings, he would have risen in an original flight. But it was a sensitiveness born 
of his deafness, a product of that habit of mind common to most persons deaf from 
early youth which leads them to consider it their duty to conform in all things to the 
usage of the hearing world around them. 

Mr. Ballard’s love of truth was scrupulous and absolute. His exacting conscience 
would hardly let him make the simplest statement without careful limitation; and 
he could never be induced to quote an apt line of verse in anything he wrote, for fear 
that it would imply a familiarity with the author’s works to which he could in truth 
make no pretense. sen 
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If to the qualities referred to in what we have written is added an enthusiastic ’ 
nature, a sympathetic heart, and a generous hand, the reader can appreciate the 
influence that Mr. Ballard wielded as a teacher. Such a man may not be the best 
teacher of forms and fractions, but think of the ethical education that he affords! 
He is a walking ideal. Unconsciously to himself and to his pupils his daily walk 
and conversation is silently molding character, and he will send them forth into the 
world much better prepared for a lees and profitable life than if he had been a 
martinet drill sergeant and had converted them into vest-pocket editions of textbooks. 
And Mr. Ballard’s pupils gave evidence of their appreciation of his charm and power. 
In their after life, with respect and in love and confidence, they came to confide in 
him their perplexities and troubles, sure of sympathy, and wise advice, and generous 
help to the modest limit of their friend’s ability. 

Sic itur ad astra. 


MRS. MATTIE R. BROWN. 


In January, 1914, Mrs. Mattie R. Brown, housekeeper at the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf, was stricken with a severe attack of pneumonia. The end came on Feb- 
ruary 2, after an illness of one week. For several years she had been matron of the 
Missouri School for the Deaf and later of the Missouri Hospital for the Insane, both of 
which are located at Fulton. Since leaving that institution she had lived with her 
only son in Boston until coming to us in August, 1913. 

During the short time she was with us she discharged her duties faithfully and well. 
She was a woman of beautiful Christian character. She had a wonderfully sunny 
disposition and endeared herself to everyone with whom she came in contact. 


PHILIP HERBERT BROWN. 


Philip Herbert Brown was born April 12, 1864, on a farm near Cicero, N. Y. He 
became deaf at the age of 6 years from the effects of brain fever. He attended and 
graduated from the Rochester School for the Deaf, entering Gallaudet College in 1888, 
from which he graduated in 1893. From Gallaudet he went to Fanwood and later to 
Louisiana and North Dakota. In 1902 he resigned from the North Dakota school 
to become literary teacher and instructor in carpentry in the Montana School for the 
Deaf and Blind. 

On February 25, 1913, he became ill from stomach trouble and after two opera- 


tions died on the Ist of April, 1914. He leaves a wife and two small children, as well 
as a host of friends, to mourn him. 


JOHN WHITE CHICKERING. 


Rev. John White Chickering, for 30 years professor of natural science and afterwards 
emeritus professor and lecturer on pedagogy to the normal class in Gallaudet College, 
died at his residence in Washington, D. e November 8, 1913, aged 82. 

Prof. Chickering was born at Bolton, Mass. He was the son of Rev. John W. Chick- 
ering, D. D.,a ——_ clergyman of the Congregational Church. After graduating 
at Bowdoin College he taught in various academies, studied for the ministry at Bangor 
Theological Seminary, was secretary of the Vermont Bible Society, and was settled as 
pastor at Springfield, Vt., and Exeter, N. H. He was a member of several learned 
societies and a contributor to scientific journals. He was a man of scholarly attain- 
ments, especially in the science of botany, of generous impulses, genial disposition, 
and courteous manners. He will live long in the affectionate remembrance of his 
associates in Gallaudet College and of the many students who came under his instruc- 
tion. 

FRANCIS DEVEREUX CLARKE. 


Francis Devereux Clarke was born in Raleigh, N. C., January 31, 1849, and came of 
good old Huguenot and Scotch colonial stock. His early education was obtained in 
the primary schools of his birthplace. But when the family, in 1856, for the benefit 
of the mother’s health, moved to San Antonio, Tex., he was placed under the instruc- 
tion of a private tutor, Mr. Oliver D. Cooke, who had been for several years prior an 
instructor of the deaf in the American school at Hartford, and who, after the close of 
the Civil War, became connected with the teaching staff of the New York Institution. 
There sprang up between tutor and pupil a strong and lasting friendship—a friendship 
which was indeed fortunate for the cause of the education of the deaf, for it subse- 

man res Dr. Clarke into the profession. His interest in it continued down to the 
p of his death—a period of nearly 45 years in all. 
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Dr. Clarke remained at the New York Institution from 1868 to 1885, with tne excep- 
tion of a short time when he was engaged in civil-engineering work in his native 
State. His first few years at this school were busy ones for him, for, in addition to 
teaching, he pursued, during his spare time, a literary and a civil-engineering course 
at Columbia Dnkveeaiy. It was from this institution that, in 1873, he received his 
master’s degree, and later his degree in civil engineering. The honorary degree of 
doctor of humane letters was conferred upon him by Gallaudet College in 1908. 

In 1885 Dr. Clarke was appointed superintendent of the Arkansas Institute for the 
Deaf, a position he held until 1892, when he was chosen superintendent of the Michigan 
School for the Deaf. 

He was a tireless worker, and in this brief sketch it is not possible to speak in detail 
of all he did for the Michigan school during the 21 years he was in charge of it. Suf- 
fice it to say, however, that he introduced a new course of study, and added an oral, 
a kindergarten, a normal, and a physical-training department. He increased the 
efficiency of the industrial department, and made poultry raising, gardening, and 
farming a part of it. By the purchase from time to time of adjacent land, the estate 
of the school was brought up to near 350 acres. Since the meeting of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf in Flint in 1895, the following buildings have been 
erected: An electric-light powerhouse, a cold-storage plant, an industrial building 
(Turner ee a boys’ dormitory (Honor Cottage), a separate hospital (Orchard Cot- 
tage), an addition to the main dining hall, a school building (Brown Hall), and a 
modern stock barn. At present a new main building, costing $167,000, which is to 
replace the one destro by fire over a year ago, is in course of construction, the 
appropriation for which Dr. Clarke was successful in obtaining last winter against 
much opposition. 

But Dr. Clarke was not too much absorbed in the growth and welfare of his school 
to exert himself in other directions. His activity extended into social, religious, 
civic, and masonic circles. He was a member of the city park board and of the 
vestry of St. Paul’s Church, Flint. Joining the Masons when past 50, his rise to the 
thirty-second degree and to the high office of grand master of the Michigan grand 
lodge was very rapid. 

Possessing native talent of a high order, he was a man of varied attainments. Besides 
being an able educator, a civil engineer, and a naturalist, he was a writer of great 
ability, expressing his thoughts in simple direct English. He was a peerless writer 
of stories for children, and his contributions on educational subjects to the Annals 
and other periodicals have been many and able. He wrote and published ‘‘Michi- 
gan Methods,”’ a treatise on primary-grade work, which has been of great assistance 
to teachers of the deaf. He was also a forceful and convincing public speaker, and 
at teachers’ conventions always took a leading part. 

The great kindness of this good man made him easy of approach, and the youngest 
of the children in school felt free to go to him, even when c was busily at work in 
his office. He seemed to have an especially good understanding of the “‘bad boys,” 
and of their individual peculiarities, and his fatherly kindness in dealing with them 
was often more successful than strict discipline. He well knew, however, where 
to draw the line, and swift justice descended when one of his probationers went 
too far. He could tell the difference between real badness, and badness that was 
the result of overflowing energy and treated it accordingly. 


LOTTIE KIRKLAND CLARKE. 


On the 14th day of February, 1913, inexpressible grief was caused to those 
who knew and loved her by the death, at the Washington State School for the Deaf, 
of Lottie Kirkland Clarke, wife of Supt. Clarke, of that school. 

In her passing the profession lost an earnest and accomplished worker and the 
deaf a loyal and devoted friend—a friend whose loss was, and is still, sincerely and 
deeply mourned. 

Lottie Kirkland was born and spent her early life in New York City. She was a 
bright and eager student, and at an early age had graduated from college and pre- 
pared herself, under Miss Garrett, for teaching the deaf. She entered the profession 
at the Edgewood School in western Pennsylvania. This was in 1884, There she 
spent two years, being one of the first oral workers in that school. From there she 
went to the Arkansas school at Little Rock, where she remained for seven years. 
In 1888 she was married to Thomas Pollok Clarke at New York City, and for nearly 25 
years thereafter this gifted couple devoted themselves to their chosen work. 

From Arkansas the Clarkes went to the Michigan school, where they taught for 
10 years. Mrs, Clarke was a very successful oral teacher and greatly beloved by 
her pupils. We know of no teacher who did more for the happiness and welfare 
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of those in her charge. Many a homesick child she soothed and cheered through 
on oes en days. She possessed a bright and winning personality and made and 
ept friends > 

rs. Clarke whe also one of the earliest oral teachers in the Michigan school and 
helped to build up the oral department there, being for a number of years its prin- 
cipal. In the schoolroom her experience was varied, having extended from the 
teaching of beginners to the preparation of pupils for Gallaudet College. Her work 
was invariably of the same high grade. 

From Michigan Mr. Clarke was called to the Oregon school, where for three and a 
half years he acted as superintendent, Mrs, Clarke continuing to teach. In 1906 
they resigned to take charge of the Washington State School. Here, also, Mrs. 
Clarke taught for several years, later acting as matron. 

During the latter years of her life Mrs, Clarke was in poor health, and had at times 
to be temporarily relieved of her work, though she was one not easily convinced 
of this necessity. She suffered from an injury to her head received by falling from 
her horse some 24 years before her death, of which this injury was an indirect cause. 
Her last illness, which she at first refused to consider as serious, developed into acute 
cerebral meningitis, and in three days she had passed beyond the need of earthly 
help to her eternal rest. : 

At the time of her death Mrs, Clarke was 47 years of age, and many more years 
of usefulness might have been supposed to be hers. Still her life was sufficiently 
long to leave an impress never to be forgotten on the lives of many others. Asa 
devoted and loving wife, teacher, and friend her memory will ever be blessed. 


SISTER MARY DOSETHIUS DWYER. 


Sister Mary Dosethius Dwyer, assistant principal of Le Couteulx St. Mary’s 
Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, Buffalo, N. Y., died on 
May 16, 1912. 

CHARLES WRIGHT ELY. 


At the home of his son on Kendall Green, Washington, D. C., on the morning of 
October 1, 1912, Charles Wright Ely, M. A., L. H. D., the loved and honored principal 
of the rs School for the Deaf, servant of God and of humanity, obedient to the 
sudden call of his Master, ceased from the work in which he had so long delighted 
and entered into the larger service of the life above. 

Having completed the course required in the — schools, he entered Yale at the 
age of 18, and in 1862, with a record of stainless character and faithful work, uated 
with the degree of bachelor of arts. He was a member of the Alpha Delta Phi 
fraternity. 

Through the advice of Rev. Collins Stone, at that time superintendent of the Ohio 
State School for the Deaf, he entered, in the month of October, 1863, upon the work 
for which heredity and all the influences and ne Pose of preceding years had 
served as a a. For seven years he filled his position in the Ohio school 
with marked ability and success, winning the confidence and esteem of colleagues 
and pupils, and gaining that sympathetic insight into the nature and needs of the 
deaf which so greatly contributed to the value of his influence and work among them. 

But of all his characteristics none was so prominent as his love for the deaf. Their 
interests were always uppermost in his thoughts, their uplift and advancement his 
constant aim. No effort, no self-sacrifice was too great where their need called for 
service, where their happiness could be insured. Not only during their attendance 
at the school were they the objects of his care; his kindly ministrations followed them 
to their scattered homes. By letters and pont cards, by visits when possible, b 
reunions, he carried on among them a work closely allied to the pastoral service whic 
in earlier ne had drawn his thoughts to the —?- 

Among his colleagues in the profession Dr. Ely’s force of character and intellect, 
his wisdom and sober judgment, and his successful administration called forth admi- 
ration, respect, and confidence—may I not add, affection? In their conventions this 
esteem was manifested by appointments on important committees and by the close 
attention given whenever he held the floor in debate or, in his clear and forcible lit- 
erary style, presented the fruit of his ripened experience and thought. It was at 
his suggestion that a normal department of the convention was established in 1886, 
and, at the request of the executive committee, he took charge of this department and 
oe it with great success at the convention held at the California institution 
in that year. 
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WESTON JENKINS. 


A teacher of the deaf for nearly 44 years is the admirable record left by Weston 
Jenkins, who died on April 12, 1914, in Talladega, Ala. 

The ranks of the noble profession to which he belonged are much the poorer for his 
absence, his comradeship (for through his busy pen he was a comrade to everyone 
interested in the education of the deaf), being a constant inspiration. 

Of Pilgrim and Puritan ancestry, Weston Jenkins was born in Falmouth, Mass., 
December 20, 1845, a town which his forefathers helped to found. One of his ances- 
tors was Rev. John Robinson, who fostered the Mayflower expedition. His mother, 
Mrs. John Jenkins, was descended from the Hopkins family, from which sprang 
President Mark Hopkins, of Williams College. 

Mr. Jenkins received his early education at Lawrence Academy, Falmouth School 
for Boys, in Vermont, and at Williams College, from which he graduated with honor 
and afterwards received the degree of master of arts. His career as a scholar suffered 
a slight interruption at the outbreak of the Civil War, in which he served with the 
army of the James as second lieutenant and staff officer. After 18 months of military 
life he was honorably discharged and, the attraction of the classroom taking hold of 
him again, he became a teacher in the New York Institution for the Deaf under the 
younger Dr. Peet. His labors at Fanwood were marked with such success that he con- 
tinued there for 14 years, numbering among his pupils some of the most successful 
deaf men of the country. It was at enteel that he met his future wife, Miss Isabel 
Van de Water, of Schenectady, a gold medal] graduate of the institution. 

In May, 1883, Mr. Jenkins resigned from the New York school to organize the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf. Through his labors the New Jersey school was brought 
up to a high standard, and after a term of 16 years as superintendent he resigned. 
But the profession that he had come to love still claimed him and in 1900 he accepted 
a position in the Alabama school as teacher of the advanced class, instructor in agri- 
culture and editor of the school paper. 

It was as a writer on pedagogical subjects that Mr. Jenkins was best known during 
the latter part of his career. His editorials in the Alabama Messenger were always 
illuminating, his broad scholarship making him an authority on every question that 
came up in the school press for discussion. He was a frequent contributor to the 
Annals during a period of nearly 40 years. 

Although eee given to pedagogics Mr. Jenkins possessed a versatile mind. 
He figured prominently in the social life of his locality, being a favorite in the literary 
clubs, where his culture and scholarship shone to advantage. He was a son of the 
American Revolution, a Mason, and a member of the Gallaudet Alumni Branch of 
Alabama. A book lover he was, indeed, but he did not allow himself to become 
buried in books, much of his spare time being spent in scientific farm work. He 
organized a ‘‘Boys’ Farm Club” and as seen by his “Journals of the Club” he was 
deeply interested in agriculture. ; 

o teacher ever received a more beautiful array of tributes from his pupils, one of 
whom writes as follows: 

‘There never was a more lovable man, nor a more modest one. * * * 
husband and father; as teacher and principal; as soldier and writer; and, best of all, 
as grend a friend as any man could have, Weston Jenkins looms up a big and a great 
man.” 


JOSEPH HENRY JOHNSON. 


Joseph Henry Johnson, LL. D., principal of the Alabama Schools for the Deaf and 
for the Blind during a period of over 20 years, was an educator in the noblest sense of 
the word. The school, to the building 7 of which he gave the best part of his life, 


was his birthplace (May 13, 1864) and a 
on November 25, 1913. : 

It might be said of him that he was born into the profession, his father, Joseph 
Henry Johnson, M. D., being the founder and first principal of the Alabama School 
for the Deaf, of which his mother, Mrs. Emily A. Johnson, was the first matron. Thus, 
it seems, the son’s calling claimed him ere he was old enough to make the choice 
himself. His exquisite sympathy with the children of silence—a quality that went 
far toward making him a successful teacher of the deaf and afterwards a principal— 
was acquired by the providential circumstances that made the deaf the playmates of 
his hereed. 

Dr. Johnson was of a cultured and influential southern family, a number of his 
ancestors having been Georgia planters. His a is traced through two signers 
of the Declaration of Independence and includes the name of Gouverneur Morris. 
Of his earlier ancestry it is said that they were of English and Scotch-Irish stock. 


so the scene of his death, which occurred 
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In 1884 he was married to Miss Nellie Guild Hall, daughter of a distinguished 


physician of Tuscaloosa, Ala. _ : 

Gra uating from the University of Alabama in 1881, Dr. Johnson took his degree of 
master of arts after a postgraduate course of one year. Upon the completion of his 
college course he assumed the duties of a teacher in the Alabama School for the Deaf, in 
which position he remained till he was called to the Kentucky school, where he served 
as head teacher. In 1888 he returned to Talladega to become superintendent of the 
school for the blind, and on his father’s death in 1893 he succeeded him as principal 
of the schools for the deaf and the blind, an office which he held till his final summons. 

But Dr. Johnson’s activities, despite his declining health during the best years of 
his life, were not limited to the State schools. He was a big man and influential men 
among his friends made unusual demands upon him. He was a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the conference of superintendents and principals of schools for the 
deaf, a trustee of the University of Alabama and a member of the Talladega Board 
of Education. At one time he was ape of the American Association of the 
Instructorsofthe Blind. He not only built up through years of indefatigable labor the 
schools that his father founded, but also was instrumental in making his alma mater, 
the University of Alabama, one of the leading institutions of its kind in the country. 

Probably the most marked characteristic of the subject of this sketch was his modest 
simplicity—a quality that enabled him to do a prodigious amount of work. without 
ostentation or noise. He let his work speak for him. He had those qualities that 
mark a great executive—firmness tempered with sympathy, boundless confidence in 
his subordinates and a wonderful grasp of details. 

As a sidelight on the character of the man we quote the following remarks by one 
of his intimate friends and fellow-townsmen: 

“For 13 years he lived in hourly expectation of death, yet, with a body probably 
frailer than that of any woman now in my hearing, with iron will he drove the quiver- 
ing flesh forward to do its duty, and no man has heard him whimper nor seen him 
falter. * * 

‘Many a time I have been walking in the institute grounds with him in earnest 
conversation and a little tot of a mute would run up and place his hands in Hal’s, 
look up into Hal’s face with a look of happiness rarely seen on any child’s face except 
one in the arms of its mother, and there would settle down on Hal’s face a look of 
peace and you knew in his heart he was saying, ‘These are my jewels.’ 

‘Hal had a desk at the Talladega National Bank where he opened his mail. He 
was a silent man, but ofttimes I saw his hand beckon to me and he would read me from 
a letter received from some mute or blind boy who had made good, and then he would 
tap the letter with his finger and say to me, ‘This makes life worth living.’ ” 


KATHRYN JOHNSON. 


Miss Kathryn Johnson, a teacher in the Texas school, died October 13, 1914. Miss 
Johnson had been connected with the Texas school, the Pennsylvania Institution, 
and the Oklahoma school. 

To the best possible training was added an unusual aptitude for teaching, a love 
for the work, a spirit of loyalty and unselfishness that placed her in the very first rank 
as a teacher. With her high ideals as to life and life’s purposes she succeeded in 
instilling into the little ones about her (her specialty was primary work) those same 
ideals, so that her class was always regarded as one of the models where teachers 
might observe and never see anything that they should not follow. The life and 
work of such an one in a school of this kind can not be measured nor can words fitly 
tell of her influence. She was one who was always dependable and faithful. 


MRS. ROSA KEELER. 


Mrs. Rosa Keeler, for o> a prominent oral teacher, acceso’ a position in the 


Montana school in the fall of 1913. In March she was obliged to give up her work 
owing to ill health. She was taken back, first to Ohio, to a hospital, and later to her 
old home in Courtland, N. Y., where she died in the spring. 


MRS. ALLIE MARTIN. 


Mrs. Allie Martin, for several. years principal of the colored department of the 
Arkansas School for the Deaf, died June 20, 1913. 
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LEE ESTHER MATHEWS. 


Miss Lee Esther Mathews, housekeeper in the Texas school, died October 4, 1914. 
At various times during her 12 years’ service in the school she had filled the positions 
of seamstress, supervisor, matron, and housekeeper. 

No more faithful or more efficient officer ever presided over a department of this 
institution than she. Every position assigned her she filled faithfully and well. 
She was a woman of excellent executive and business ability, and she performed the 
difficult duties of housekeeper with such tact and ability that very little friction 
ever occurred. 


SAMUEL MATTHEWS ROBERTSON. 


Col. Samuel Matthews Robertson, superintendent of the Louisiana School for the 
Deaf, died December 24, 1912, after a lingering illness. He was born in Plaquemine, 
La., January 1, 1852. 

He was educated at the Louisiana State University, took a course in law, and was 
admitted to practice in 1877. He soon entered politics and represented his parish 
in the State legislature for four years. In 1880 he was elected a member of the faculty 
of the Louisiana State University, filling the chair of natural history. He held the 
position of commandant of cadets until he was elected to the Fiftieth Congress to fill 
the vacancy created by the death of his father, Hon. E. W. Robertson. He was a 
delegate to the Democratic national convention at Chicago in 1896 and a member of 
the committee on resolutions. He was elected to all the Congresses from the Fiftieth 
to the Fifty-ninth. During the 20 years in Congress he was a member of the important 
Ways and Means Committee, and was instrumental in securing important national 
financial aid for his district. 

Upon his retirement from Congress he farmed for two os in his home parish 
until he was appointed by the governor superintendent of the Louisiana State School 
for the Deaf, to succeed Prof. S. Tefft Walker, who had voluntarily retired. Col. 
Robertson filled this position four years, 1908 to 1912. Although he had no previous 
acquaintance with the work of teaching the deaf, he at once found his new worka 
congenial one. He made marked progress in learning the language of signs, so much 
so that he was able to easily carry on conversations with even the smallest pupil. 
He was liberal in his views and was a student of methods of teaching. 


MRS. J. N. TATE. 


Mrs. Mary ©. Tate, wife of Dr. J. N. Tate, superintendent of the Minnesota School 
for the Deaf, died Monday afternoon, January 29, 1914, while in attendance upon a 
meeting of the —— Club, at the residence of E. H. Loyhed. 

e 


‘ 


Mary Caroline McClelland was born in Fulton, Mo., but her childhood was spent 
in Kentucky. She was educated in the Sayre Institute, Lexington, Ky.. and at the 
Fulton Female Seminary, and taught for a nuxaber of years in the Missouri School for 
the Deaf at Fulton with great success. 

Mrs. Tate was a type of the best and truest Christian womanhood. She was one of 
those women whose lives exert a beneficial influence on all around them. She wasa 
devoted wife and mother, sharing all her husband’s joys and sorrows, and helping to 
lighten the burdens and responsibilities imposed upon him by his official position. 
She was a friend to everybody, and had a pleasant smile and a kindly word for all. 
Hate and bitterness had no place in her heart. Her whole nature was preeminently 
a cheery and kindly one, and as such it will be remembered by us among whom she 
lived and moved for 16 years. 


SIDNEY J. THOMAS. 


Sidney J. Thomas, late superintendent of the Texas school, was born in Edom, 
Van Zandt County, Tex., September 23, 1868. He was educated at the Southwestern 
University, Georgetown, Tex., at which college he received the degree of M. A. 
Immediately upon his graduation he accepted a position as teacher in the Texas 
school, where he taught from 1888 to 1890. In 1890 he went to Comanche, Tex., and 
engaged in the practice of law for a period of eight years. At the expiration of that 
time he bought the Comanche Chief, which he owned and edited until 1911, when he 
became superintendent of the Texas School for the Deaf. This position he held from 
January, 1911, to May 7, 1913, the date of his death. 

Mr. Thomas was the author of three books, and was a contributor to several maga- 
zines. He was married in 1892, and his wife and two sons live in Austin, Tex. 
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From his first association with the deaf, Mr. Thomas was keenly interested in their 
welfare, and as superintendent he contributed largely to their progress. He was 
universally loved by the deaf of Texas. During his term he not only made many 
valuable permanent improvements, but also built up the school from an educational 
standpoint. As a whole his administration has been pronounced a most successful 


one. 
JOHN S. WARDWELL. 


The passing away in the city of Rome on June 26 of John S. Wardwell removed 
from the board of trustees of the Central New York Institute for Deaf Mutes one of 
its most active and influential members, who had for many years served the board in 
the capacity of treasurer. : , s 

The many beautiful tributes paid Mr. Wardwell by the various business and social 
organizations in which he was always deeply concerned, give expression of his sterling 
worth to the community in which he had lived and labored all his life. 

The following memorial was adopted by the board of trustees at a special meeting 
on June 27: 

“It is difficult for the trustees of this institution to express adequately the “—- 
sense of sorrow they feel over the death of their valued associate, John S. Wardwell, 
who for many years has been an active and efficient member of this board, and its 
pains-taking, accurate, and reliable treasurer. He unstintingly at all times exercised 
every effort in behalf of the pres, development, and efficiency of the school, and 
made its interests hisown. Almost unconsciously, yet very effectively, he gave freely 
his time and endeavors in behalf of a cause that was ever dear to him. He was a 
natural leader, with advanced ideas, and his advice was always sound and acceptable. 
We shall ever hold in kindly remembrance his cheerful presence and his good judg- 
ment in the management of the affairs of this institution. It is ordered that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to the family of the deceased and inscribed upon our 


records.’’ 
JOB WILLIAMS. 


Job Williams was born in Pomfret, Conn., March 1, 1842. He attended the public 
schools of Worcester, Mass. He graduated from Yale in 1864, and three years later 
received the degree of master of arts. In 1889 he received from the National Deaf 
Mute College, now Gallaudet a the degree of L.H. D. He was also a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa. It seems to have been his purpose to make teaching his life 
work. At the time when he graduated application had been made to Yale College 
oy Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, principal of the New York Institution, for a young man of 
ability and good character to become a teacher of the deaf. The late Prof. Thatcher 
urged Mr. Williams to apply. For some reason he did not act upon the advice but 
taught for two years in a boy’s school at Newburg on the Hudson. Then, happening 
to meet the good professor again, he was strongly advised to write Mr. Collins Stone, 
principal of the school at Hartford. The result was that in 1866 he began the work 
to which as teacher for 13 years and as principal for 34 years he devoted his life. 

From the first he brought to his work zeal, patience, and perseverance. He was 
especially successful in teaching arithmetic, for he had marked ability in that line 
and would have made a fine professor of mathematics. That he won the esteem 
and affection of his pupils was evinced by their eager inquiries about him in after 
years and the pride with which they claimed him as their teacher. It is equally 
true that his interest in them after they left school was genuine and unabated. 

When on the death of Edward C. Stone, in 1879, the fitness of Mr. Williams to 
succeed him as principal was being considered, the only doubt in the minds of the 
directors was through fear that the state of his health, which had become seriously 
impaired by a previous illness, might not warrant his appointment. On his last 
= lic appearance in the chapel, less than two weeks before his death, Mr. Williams 

eelingly referred to this fact and added that, after all, in the goodness of God he had 
been spared to occupy the position longer than any one of the five principals who 
had preceded him. : 

To his new duties from the first he gave the full measure of his powers. It was his 
good fortune to be free from bondage to ‘“‘nerves.’”’ His calm and even temper was 
seldom unduly ruffled; hence he passed with dignity through experiences that might 
have diminished his influence i marred his work. 

The end came much as he had often wished it to be. There were only a few days 
of pain. Soon after midnight on the morning of March 15 it was found that he had 
apparently passed away while asleep. Eulogy is needless. When the busy world is 
hushed and the fever of life is over and the work is done, what better word can be 
said than this: He faithfully did a noble work; he was a good man; he was a Chris- 
tian gentleman? 
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TO FORMER PUPILS AND GRADUATES OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


At the meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf at Delavan, 
Wis., July 6 to 13, 1911, the following resolution was adopted: 

‘* Resolved, That the industrial section committee be empowered to collect statistics 
pertaining to the occupations and wage earning of the deaf, after a uniform system, 
and that these data may be given out by the chairman from time to time, as they 
become available, between meetings of the convention.’’ 

A few more questions are asked than the resolution calls for in order that the educa- 
tional and economic conditions of the deaf may be better understood and improved as 
far as possible. And it is hoped that all who receive copies of this circular will kindly 
answer the questions to the best of their ability. 

It should be explained here that manual training, sewing, and cooking are not 
trades, but rather a preparation for the taking up of trades or special lines of work. 
Shoemaking, carpentry, dressmaking, millinery, printing, housekeeping, etc., are 
trades or vocations. Law, the ministry, teaching, civil engineering, architecture, 
medicine, etc., are professions. Agriculture, which embraces farming, stock raising, 
dairying, gardening, etc., has also been designated a profession by a high authority. 

As an endeavor has been made to take in all callings, this circular is intended for 
women as well as men, and for those in the professions as well as in business and the 
industries. 

No names will be used without permission when the statistics are published. 

(1) What is your full name and address? 

(2) Were you born deaf? If not, at what age did you become deaf and what was 
the cause? 

(3) What school or schools did you attend and at what age did you enter? 

(4) By which method were you taught—the oral or manual? 

(5) Did you graduate, or leave school; and in what year? 

(6) How long were you in school? 

(7) Were you taught manual training at school? 

(8) Were you taught sewing, cooking, housekeeping, etc.? 

(9) At what trade did you work while at school, how many hours per day and for 
how many years? 

(10) Did you do any art work at school? If so, has it been of any practical use to 
you? 

Were you taught agriculture in any form at school? 
(12) What is your present business occupation, trade, or profession? How long 
have you followed it? 

(13) If you have no objections, please state your wages or salary. 

(14) Are you paid the same salary or wages for the same kind of work as the hearing? 

(15) Are your wages, salary, or income such that you can save money after paying 
all necessary expenses? 

16) Have you steady employment? If not, why not? 

i ) What is your chief means of communication with the hearing? 


(18) Do you belong to any labor union? If so, does it help you? 
(19) What trades, occupations, business, professions, or particular lines of work 
would = encourage the deaf to follow? 


(20) Do you carry any insurance? 

(21) Are you a member of any club or association for the deaf or the hearing? 

Any information that will throw further light on the points under consideration, or 
others that may have been overlooked by the committee, will be appreciated. Espe- 
cially would a discussion of the wage or salary question be of interest and value. 
Forward all answers to Warren Robinson, Delavan, Wis. 

WakREN Rosinson, Wisconsin, Chairman, 
C. E. Wurre, Kansas, 
Mrs. MinniE B. Krueger, Illinois, 
Duncan A. CAMERON, Mississippi, 
J. M. Stewart, Michigan, 
Committee for the Industrial Section, Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
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RNIN SiS 6t 5K diassg5 asso ala aieb ioe, nik’ s sen: b fd cei slab bin pie Bais bwellain} Bele aa 57-100 
IN et iik Si tala kha Widia'n Valu, d a3 A om Bca diate als end ciara Wate OMe ol OOD 3 
NI 6:05 bs ase wba Uc pcles’e's'n cw ates ee Poe s wis Ota eeuaer ee 4 
Liberal education. See Education. 
yao men beranip, Change tn foe for... +: 5... esis ee ee TLE Io de 173 
Linotype. See vocational training. 
Local sections, proceedings of. .........--.--.--+- +2222 eee e cece eee eee cence 32-41 
NE IED, RE NE iia. 5 io iocdn Cis aig Se cu np hone cde sig es vale apn os 146 
Martin: Bite. :A lim -WRCWONOMION MOMCO. o's cass Se oe Se eels ol ea ites 206 
Mathews, Lee Esther, necrological PN cnt cee C heme ecko eta 207 
Measurement of efficiency of schools (R. O. Johnson)...............-...---- 184-189 
Medical attention to prevent deafness...............---2.02 eee e eee eee eee eee 133-134 
Medical questions for forms of admission.......................-..-...2.-- 174-175 
Members: 
MARRIED, OF 525555 acision cis 2s s'aedila to eeae eewes oo eavpeubeun es New as 8-11 
ME NINN Sf goin cp Cadena Wen causa pee cebu ote: bibs With ehinns hebees Skwals 8-10 
List of homorary............222-0-0-cececcece cece ccc ce ee ceeccesesccnceee 10-11 
BE Cos Caras neg ncncns ida eAeigs Leeds wing Somalis odeu i eh oie 8 
PA UNE MRS emacs ss cx Veneto odebh Caaeects cn ice deste eowess ll 


Mentality tests. Sce Binet-Simon, also peychology.. 
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Methods: Page. 
Of instruction, J. C. Howard 
Of schools for the hearing as adapted to the deaf 
See also Speech problems. 
Montessori Method, The (Miss George) 149-156 
— we a development of pupils (James E. Gallaher) (see also Character 
uilding 
Musical vibrations as an aid in developing voices 
Mute, objections to the term 
PCE TIEN CG oS. EE enc core vnccuwe cud was tkeccetedest 2 
Normal section, proceedings of 2 148-167 
Normal students: 
«Psychology for (Miss Sarah H. Porter) 156-160 
Judging and recording the work of (Lyman Steed) 160-163 
Oral section, proceedings of : 102-127 
Oriphone 
Officers: 
Election of 


Percentage: 
Of deaf in population 


ee a ee ee ee 
Philanthropic work of Society of Jewish Deaf 
Physical culture 
Post-graduate technical courses 
Printing. See Vocational training. 
Problems of percentage (F'. W. Booth) 
Professional experts, consultation with, in vocational training 
Psychological development of deaf children 
Psychology for normal classes 
Questions for forms of admission 
Registration fee adopted 
Relations between directors and superintendent (Hon. J. H. Lindsay) 
Religious work 
Report of the— 
Bureau of Information 
Committee on Clapp bill 
Committee on finances 
Committee on curtailment of program 
Executive committee 
Treasurer 
Resolutions of thanks 
Robertson, Samuel Matthews, necrological notice 
Scientific agriculture for the deaf 
Sign language in combined schools 
Social work: 
A. J. Amateau 
James E. Gallaher 
Speech problems in combined-system schools..................---------+--- 
Statistics. See Industrial statistics. 
Superintendent, Share of the, in character building (Dr. J. N. Tate) 
Supervisor, Share of the, in character building (Rev. B. R. Allabaugh) 
Surgical treatment for deafness 
Tate, Mrs. J. N., necrological notice 
Teachers: 
Need of training department for 139-140 
Training of. See Normal students. 
Text-books for the hearing as adapted to the deaf 189-192 
Thomas, Sidney J., necrological notice 207-208 
es: 
For schools in the East (Dr. C. R. Ely) 
For schools in the West (T. P. Clarke) 
Trustees. See Directors. 
Utilitarian education 
Visible speech. See Diagrams. 
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Vocational training: 
Agriculture 
Consultation with professional experts in 
Enlarging the field of 
Farming— 
In the South— 


In schools for the hearing 

Linotype 

Postgraduate technical courses 

Printing 

See also Industrial instruction, trades, etc. 
Voice culture 
Wardwell, John S., necrological notice 
Williams, Job, necrological notice 








